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Mrs, Hamilton had been trained to habits of indus- 
try and economy by her mother, and when, at the age 
of twenty-five she married, she was the owner of a 
thousand dollars, which, in those days, was considered 
by the people of Meadville, a very snug sum, indeed. 

Her husband possessed a like amount, which was all 
that remained of a legacy several times larger, be- 
queathed him by his father. Mrs. Hamilton's property, 
on the contrary, was the result of her own exertions; 
being the profits of a millinery business which she had 
conducted successfully for a few years previous to her 
marriage. 

Mr. Hamilton was a lawyer; a man of intellect and 
respectability. His practice, however, was not large; 
owing, partly, to the dearth of law practice in Mead- 
viUe, but more especially to his natural indolence. 

After their marriage he proposed to purchase and 
partly pay for a handsome house in the centre of ihe 
village, and mildly suggested that his wife's money 
would furnish it. neatly. 

But Mrs. Hamilton negatived the proposition at 
once. 

"Whatever we do, John," she said, "we will not be- 
come indebted to any one. There is a neat one-story 
cottage for sale on Mill Street, and the owner has had 
so much trouble with his tenants of late, that he is 
very anxious to dispose of it. He will sell at a bar- 
gain, and what you have wiU purchase the house, and 
famish it, too." 

"But, Anne," protested Mr. Hamilton, "we ought 
to be able to support some style." 

"Yes," she answered, "by and by, if you will trust 
to me. I think I have demonstrated the fact that I am 
a better manager than you are. I am as fond of dis- 
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play as you can be, only I am more judicious about it. 
My money is safely invested, and wiU bring in a snug 
sum each year. But your ju'actice is small, as yet, and 
we must commence living in a rather quijet way." 

She was the stronger-willed of the two, so she had 
her way, and they commenced housekeeping in the 
little cottage. 

Mrs. Hamilton fdrnished the house in a style of her 
own. In the parlor there was no lack, and everything 
was in perfect taste and keeping with the surround- 
ings; but the kitchen at first contained only a stove, 
table and three chairs, while the pantry was slightly 
stocked. But the front windows looked out upon a 
smooth meadow, and when Mrs. Hamilton's deft fingers 
had placed everything in order within,her husband ac- 
knowledged that "it was a pretty place, after all, with 
a remarkably fine view." 

Here they remained for several years, until one inor- 
ning Mrs. Hamilton seemed suddenly to awake to the 
fact that they had three children about them, and the 
place was altogether too small. So, having a neat sum 
laid by, and a fine opportunity occurring, they pur- 
chased and paid for a large house upon a fashionable 
street. 

Mrs. Hamilton was now enabled to indulge her love 
of display to a greater degree than she had ever done 
before. The Meadville gossips sagely predicted that 
the^Hamiltons were living beyond their means, and 
such extravagance could not last long. But Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had a way of economizing verj^ closely in the 
kitchen, and so managed to live within her income. 

At length Mr. Hamilton conceived the idea that busi- 
ness would improve if he removed to Clinton, a town 
about fifteen miles distant from Mead\ille, by rail. 
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His wife, sighing for new worlds to conquer, for once, 
agreed with him in opinion. Clinton was a large conn- 
try town, almost a city; and as Mr. Hamilton had often 
attended court there, he was well known, professionally. 
So the house in Meadville was disposed of, and another 
IxHight in Clinton. 

Moving day came. Mrs. Hamilton bustled about, 
with a broom in one hand and a duster in the other, 
giving orders to her maid-of-all-work, Jane; her eldest 
daughter, Eliza, who, though married, resided in the 
same village, and had come to assist her mother in 
]»aeking; and John, a sort of jack-at-all-trades who 
worked by the day, and was particularly valuable in 
moving time. 

*'Let me see," said Mrs. Hamilton, pausing a moment 
as she tucked the duster under her right arm, and 
leaned against the broom in the attitude of an old 
soldier resting upon his rifle, "the best mattress and 
feather bed were packed in the box with the piano: 
file others were used in putting up the pier glass and 
large pictures; the mantle ornaments went in that box 
of dothing; and that picture of Yiolet, when she was 
a baby — ^I shall carry that — as it's not very hea^'y and 
I wouldn't trust it out of my hands. Then we took 
the heavy comforters to line the boxes that held the 
books — John! tie those carpets with the clothes' line, 
securely, now! that oldest Brussels outside, and wrong 
side out. Jane, have you swept the chamber floors 
carefully!" 

**Yes, mem." 

*'Eight! John, we must have two more medium 
sixed dry-goods boxes, and some chaff or cut straw to 
pack the dishes in. And, oh, John! ask Mr. Lambert 
if he won't please send Jasper Douglas to mark and 
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direct the boxes. They will all.be ready when he goes 
to his dinner, and it will take but a few moments.^ 

She had followed him to the door, and stood reflect- 
ing awhile as she looked out on the bright spring dajr- 

"I wouldn't send for Jasper,'' thought she, "but Ids 
fingers are so nimble, and he is very accurate, too. He 
is altogether too attentive to Violet to suit my fancy, 
and Fm glad on that very account we are going to leave 
the place. It's true he is very young, aiid if it were 
any other boy of his age, my fears would ap]pear ridic- 
ulous 'y but he has been obliged to depend so much upon 
himsdf, he seems a great deal older than he really is.' 

Jane now came out for further directions, and Mcs. 

Hamilton returned to her work. 

h. * 

" Eliza, my dear," she said, " you must be completeiy 
tired out. Do go home and take a rest; Jane and I 
wiU finish, as there is nothing left but the dishes, and 
I will be at your house to dinner at one o'clock. We 
shall be through by that time, all but sweeping out 
after the carman takes away the things. He wiU come 
in an hour, in order to get everything to the d^K)t in 
time for the way-freight, which leaves at half-past five.'^ 

EUza, a stately appearing' young matron of twenty- 
four, slowly tiuned from the work she had just com- 
pleted. 

"You are just as tired as I am, mother," she an- 
swered, " and I am quite willing to remain and assist 
you." 

" No, I don't need you in the least. I'm ^ad we de- 
cided to spend the night at your house, for we can take 
the early morning train and reach Clinton quite re- 
freshed, in time to unpack everything we need before 
to-morrow night. But go home now, and you, Violet^ 
had better accompany your sister." 
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Violet, her youngest daughter, had taken but little 
part in the ^tive work of packing, though she hovered 
about, handing one person this article and another 
that, singing snatches of songs, or sighing, as. her 
spirits rose or fell. ^ 

^< I would rather remidn with you, mamma," she said^ 
<' for I want to see the last of the dear old house." 

" And an interview with Jasper Douglas would not 
be objectionable either, I suppose," thought Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. <^ However, no harm can come of it if I am 
present," and she assented to Violef s proposal. 

John soon returned, and the packing was completed 
at once. Jasper arrived just as the lids were nailed up- 
on the last boxes. He proceeded at once to mark them, 
conversing with Violet in a low tone as he did so. 

Mrs. Hamilton stood near the window, apparently 
lost in a reverie, but not a syllable of their conversation 
escaped her. Jasx)er soon finished his work and ap- 
proached her. She did not seem to observe him, 
though he waited a moment, hat in hand, before he 
addressed her. 

"Mrs. Hamilton!" 

She turned slowly toward him with a patronizing 
glance, which involuntarily changed to a look of ad- 
miration as she met his honest, fearless eyes. 

"Business is dull at the store to-day," he said, "and 
Mr. Lambert has given me a half-holiday. Stanley 
Tracy, Dora Lambert and I are going out into the 
meadows by the woodside, in search of early violets, as 
we used to do when we were school-children together. 
WiU you allow Violet to accompany us, please, as it 
is the last afternoon she will spend in MeadviUe for 
some time F 

She had heard him make the request of Violet, and 
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was trying to frame an excuse for a refusal when he 
asked her. But she hesitated a moment as she looked 
at Violet^s wistful face. 

" Fm a&aid it will tire you too much, my dear,'^ she 
said, " for you have been unusually busy for two or 
three days. Would you really like to go f 

" I would, indeed,'' Violet answered. 

Mrs. Hamilton hesitated. 

".Very well,'' she said at last; ^^ I am quite willing if 
you will not walk too far." 

Jasper thanked her with a bow, and turned to go. 

" I'm very much obliged to you, Jasper," she said, 
detaining him a moment. " You are kind to come and 
help us."* The words were all that could be desired, 
but the tone and manner patronizing an,d cold. ^^ John, 
you had better hurry over to Mr. Hamilton's office, for 
he will need you. Are you going too, Jasper ! Good- 
by, then, and don't forget to be a good boy, always." 

She gave him her hand iu a distant, matter-of-fkct 
sort of way, as though it were hardly worth the trouble, 
and dismissed him in as indifferent a manner as she did 
John. Jasper's cheek flushed a little as he observed it, 
but he bowed respectfully, turning for a word or two 
with Violet as he moved away. 

Mrs. Hamilton's eyes following him as he walked 
down the street. 

" There is something noble and manly in that boy's 
appearance,'^ she confessed rather unwillingly to her- 
self. " And his eyes have such a way of looking right 
through on^. K he was only wealthy ! But of what am 
I thinking f I have great hopes of Violet's future, for 
her wonderful beauty wouM captivate any man, how- 
ever noble or wealthy he might be. 

She pinned her shawl neatly over her plump but still 
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graceful figure, for she was " fat, fair," and fifty, 
liHmgh she looked at least ten years younger. 

" Come, Violet, dear I'' she said, briskly, as she tied 
li^ bonnet over her heavy blonde hair. "My child, 
tbete are tears in your eyes. Are you not glad Tie 
are going to Clinton F 

^ Yes, mamma," Violet answered, a thought sadly. 

^ Then you have no cause for tears." 

*^But at the same time I rfegret leaving the old house, 
and our Meadville Mends, too." 

**'Of course,"^— Mrs. Hamilton nodded approvingly — 
*^tlie feeling is perfectly natural; but then it will soon 
utmr away. Our lives are full of changes, my dear, 
and we must not make ourselves idols of wood or clay, 
us they are apt to be broken or taken away from us." 

It was a favorite maxim with Mrs. Hamilton, this 
**broken clay idols," and perhaps she made ambition 
her idol because she thought it could never change or 
he taken from her. 

Leavmg Jane in charge of the house, they proceeded 
to Eliza's; Mrs. Hamilton busy with household plans, 
and Violet silent and sorrowful, now she had really left 
tte old house where nearly all the years of her life had 
been spent. 

Soon after dinner, Jasper, Stanley arid Dora called 
for Violet, and they set out at once for the mejtdows. 
Thfe air was warm for early spring, and the violets were 
I^seping up through the grass. By the edge of the 
woQd there were mounds blue with the tiny blossoms, 
and the fragrant white ones starred the more moist 
hollows near them. 

*^Kow, Violet," Jasper said, "you know your mother 
charged me particularly that you should not tire your- 
self by rambling about, so you and Dora had better sit 
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down on this mossy rock and rest, w]!]dle Stanley an<l I 
gather the flowers. Then you must each form two 
bouquets, and we will keep them in memory of to-day." 

The girls assented, and took their seats Xipon the 
rock, which was bordered with ferns. The diy wa8 
filled with fleecy clouds, and the fields and woods wore 
a wonderful shade of delicate green. A mist gathered 
over Violet's eyes as she looked over the landscape. 

The scene was unusually quiet; only a level stretch 
of lowland meadow, skirted by trees in the distance. 
Ko rocky ledge or abrupt lull-top suggested hardihood 
or energy; it was as mild and gentle as Violet's char> 
acter and life. A stranger's eye might not have been 
imp^ssed with its beauty; but it wa« the same laud- 
scape which Violet had so often looked upon from the 
windows of her old home, and she always saw it with 
the glamoured eyes of childhood. So^ to-day, she 
sighed as she thought how seldom it would gladden 
her sight in the future. 

Jasper, gathering violets at the base of the rock, un- 
consciously echoed the sigh. Thus far his life had been 
one of toil and struggle. His mother was very poor, 
and in delicate health, and he, fatherless since his early 
infancy, had been "her main support for years, Mrs. 
Douglas was highly respected, and had brought up her 
son very carefully; and Jasper, beiug a bright, hand- 
some boy, was quite a favorite in the village. 

Their little cottage was near Mr. Hamilton's house, 
and Violet had grown up to be the ,sunshine of Jasper's 
life ; though of late Mrs. Hamilton seemed to frown 
upon their intimacy. When Violet was younger, her 
mother did not care if Jasper was attentive to her, for 
she seemed to need a protector of some sort, when a 
child. But now that she was seventeen, and old 
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enough to begin tb think of marriage, it was qtiite a 
different affair. 

Violet, however, always encouraged Jasper's visits;, 
and vigilant as Mrs. Hamilton was, she often was out- 
generaled by Jasper's boldness and strategy. So she 
was very glad to leave the place, especially as there 
were marriageable men of wealth in Clinton. 

Jasper imderstood this folly, and his heart sank 
within him when he first heard of their intended re- 
moval; and this afternoon, though outwardly, quiet and 
cheerftd, he was planning a bold move for one of his 
years. 

"I don't see how I can ever leave yoii all," Violet 
said at last, " for though I have friends in Clinton, it 
doesn't seem as though it would ever appear like home 
to me." 

" You must come back when the wild June roses 
are in bloom," Jasi)er answered, " and we will take a 
ramble in search of them. You will write to Dora 
often, I hope, and I'U send you messages by her,.some- 
times." 

"Yes," added Dora, cheerfully, "and write a post- 
script whenever you like. You must make me a long 
visit this summer, Violet, dear." 

Violet assented in a more hopeful tone ; and by this 
time Jasper had filled his hands with the flowers, which 
he gave her to arrange, 

Stanley Tracy, who had wandered a little away from 
the rest of the party, now came forward with two clus- 
ters of the violets, one white, and the other blue, for 
Dora. 

" Why, Jasper," he said, " you ha^'^ mingled the 
two kinds together. You should have kept them apart, 
like mine." 
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"" " It did not occur toj^me to do so,^ Jasper replied^ 
" we were so very busy talking ; but I'll separate them 
now." ^ 

So he sat down by Violet's side, and commenced to 
cull out the white ones. 

" FU pick these out first,'' he said, " for the centre of 
your bouquet. In what form do you intend to arrange 
them!" 

They were Violet's favorite flowers, and she had a 
pretty way of weaving them into shapes of one color, 
and filling out the "bouquet with the other. 

"I hardly know," she answered. "What do you 
wish me to make, Jasper !" 

" A heart," he replied. " A pure white heart for the 
centre. Make two bouquets exactly alike, please." 

"Mine shall be a diamond," said Dora, "for that is 
so easily arranged. I believe, if the truth were known, 
I have more taste than talent for bouquet-making." 

Stanley Tracy, who was watching her, was about to 
disclaim, but she interrupted him. 

"No compliments, Stanley," she laughed, "well 
waive those now, if you please, for you can ^ay them 
as well after Violet is gone." 

In the meantime Violet's nimble fingers were busy 
arranging the flowers. Jasper sat silently watching 
her as he assorted them, his fingers sometimes touch- 
ing her's as he placed them in her hands. She seemed 
flushed and nervous, and to have lost her accustpmed 
skill. There was, to Jasper, a sort of sorro wftd fascina- 
tion in the thought that she dreaded the parting from 
him most of all. 

" She must love me," he thought, " and I know she 
will be true to the impulses of her heart. Her mother, 
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though ambitions, loves her too dearly to sacrifice her 
peace ; so all may yet be well." 

By this time the bouquets were completed, and 
Violet held them up for inspection. 

^^ Make your choice, Jasper," she said. 

" KTo," he returned, with a smile, " you must present 
me with one in due form." 

" But they are precisely alike." 

She chose one, however, and placed it in his hand 
with a mingling of shyness and Mendliness in her 
manner that was quite bewildering* 

He thanked her, and touched his lips to the winte 
heart in the centre of the bouquet. She blushed rosily 
in answer, and toyed nervously with her own flowers. 
It was well for Mrs. Hamilton's plans that Dora and 
Stanley were so near, for Jasper felt an almost uncon- 
querable desire to learn his fate at once. 

" Fm thirsty," Dora said. " Wouldn't you like to go 
down to the little spring in the woods, once more, 
Violet!" 

Violet expressed her willingness, and as it was only 
a short distance, they set out. 

It was a cool spring, the clear water bubbling up 
through the silver sand, and flowing out into a crystal 
rill. The trees surrounding it were large and high, 
with a smooth carpeting beneath them, which the 
needles from the pine and hemlock only give. There 
was no undergrowth, except here and there a clump of 
rhododendron, with its dark, glossy leaves. A cluster 
near the spring had furnished drinking-cups to the 
children of the village for years. 

After drinking from the fairy cups they seated 
themselves near the spring, under a tall i)ine tree. A 
little further on, the maples and beeches mingled their 
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branches, jtist budding with delicate green leaves. 
The air wsils filled with that subtile ^grance which 
only floats upon the woodland airs of spring, and the 
silence was unbroken but by the notes of the early 
birds. 

" This is like Fairyland," Violet said, " and the bird- 
songs are like little tinkling bells." 

" Yes," returned Jasper, and he repeated the lines 
from the Spanish of Gongora : — 

" They are not all sweet nightingales 

That fill -vflth songs the ^werj valesy 

Bat thev are little silver bells, 

Touched by the winds in the smiling dells. 

Magic harps of gold in a grove. 

Forming a chorus for her I love ; 
. Think not the voices in the air 

Are from some winged sirens &ir, 

Playing among the dewy trees, « 

Chanting their morning mysteries. 

O! if you listen, delighted there, 

To their music scattered o'er the vales, ■ 

They are not all sweet nightingales ; 

But they are little silver bells, 
' Touched by the winds in the silent dells." 

His voice was clear and low, and the tones dropi)ed 
into Violet's heart as no other sound on earth could 
ever do. The tears were falling over her cheeks when 
he finished. The others sat in sUence for some mo- 
ments. 

"I am very weak to give way to my feelings in this 
manner," Violet said, at last. " But it seems so hard 
to leave you all." 

" Don't mind us, dear," said Dora, simply, " we all 
love you dearly, and caamot bear to have you leave us." 

The sun was setting, and they rose and walked slowly 
through the meadows, toward home. Dora kissed 
Violet an affectionate good-night when they separated, 
but Jasper paused a moment as he left her at I;ier 
sister's door. 
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^<Fm coming this evening, as early as I can be 
spared," he said, " to bid yon good-by— may It" 

^^ Yes," she answered. 

He tonched his hat gracefiilly and walked qnicldy 
away. 



CHAPTER n. 

Eliza and her mother were in the parlor when Violet 
entered. Mrs. Hamilton was sitting by the open win- 
dow, for the weather was very mild, though a fire was 
burning in the grate. 

" My dear," she said, addressiifg Violet, " Fm afraid 
you are very tired." 

" No, manmia," returned Violet, quietiy, " we only 
went as far as the spring in the woods. Dora and I 
did not ramble about in search of violets at all. The 
boys picked them for us and we arranged the bou- 
quets." 

She stole up to her room to place the' violets in wa- 
ter. Then after taking a peep in the mirror to assure 
herself that iall traces of tears had leffc her fiEice, she 
weht down to the parlor. EUza had gone out to rock* 
her little Harry to sleep, and Mrs. Hamilton was sit- 
ting alone. 

" My dear,'; she said, as soon as Violet closed the 
door, " did Jasper say he would call this evening to bid 
you good-by ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

"You are not engaged to him, are you, daughter!" 

" Oh, no, indeed !" 
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" I'm very glad to hear you tell me so. K he should^ 
ask yon to-night, to become his wife some day, remem- 
ber yon are both too yonng to enter into any engage- 
ment 

<< I am seventeen, mamma.'' 

" Yes, and he is scarcely a year older. A man ought 
to be at least five years older than his wi£^, for his 
judgement does not mature as early as hers." 

"But you are as. old as ppipa, and you have lived 
very happily together, I am sure." 

" Ton forget that I was not married young, Violet.'^ 

" And I may not be, mamma. But Jasper really 
seems much older than I do. He is very tall, and 
possesses more information than boys of his age usual- 
ly do. He has supported his mother for five years, for 
he left school iett tiie age of thirteen. He has studied 
very dilligently since then, and still recites an evening 
lesson to Mr. Hale. Although I graduated at the 
Clinton Seminary, he could teach me in many things 
to-day." 

" I am aware that Jasper is intellectual; he is a very 
good boy, too." 

" Mr. Lambert can never say enough in praise of 
Jasper's dilligence and faithfulness in the store. . He 
takes charge of everything, and keeps the books also. 
Mr. Lambert has liberally raised his salary lately.. 
Liberally, Jasper said, though I know he earns, every 
penny of it ; for he is faithftil in everything he under- 
takes, although he does not like the store — I mean he 
would rather study to be a physician like his uncle, 
who resides in tlie West." 

^^ His uncle is wealthy, I'm told, and childless," Mrs. 
Hamilton answered, slowly. '' But that will not do to 
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build upon. Jasper may never refeeive a i)enny of his 
money, for the Irvings all live to a great age." 

^'Mother," said Violet, slightly annoyed, "Jasper 
wiU never need his uncle's assistance if he has his 
health. He is able to carve ottt.his own fortune.'' 

"You are very romantic, my dear. But I felt just 
as you do, when I was of your age. This will all pass 
away, in time. Jasper would not be old* enough or 
rich enough to marry in several years, and by that 
time, you would be quite an old maid.'' 

" I should not mind waiting for him ; and I don't 
care much for wealth, either." 

" But my child, I object to long engagements. They 
are often the cause of much sorrow, and bitter feeling. 
I wish for your good, your happiness. Wm you not 
yield to my better judgement, and promise him noth- 
ing?" 

" I will obey you, of course, manmia," Violet an- 
iswered, sadly. " But I am not sure that he wishes to 
^nter into any engagement at present." 

<^ I cannot be deceived," Mrs. Hamilton replied. 

Violet drew up her chair before the grate, and sat 
for some time, sHentiy gazing into the fire. 

" My dear," said her mother, " I imh you to remem- 
ber that I do not object to Jasper, except on account 
*of his extreme youth. If neither of you marry until he 
is •old enough, I will not be displeased if he addresses 
you. But I have seen so much trouble result from 
iong engagements, that I wish you to avoid them." 

Violet rose and left the room, kissing her mother af- 
fectionately as she went out. For the time she felt 
quite relieved, for Mrs. Hamilton had said she would 
not object to their engagement when Jasper was old 
iBUOugh to marry. 
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But, after tea, as she sat alone in the parlor, waiting 
for his coming, she reflected that it was quite improb- 
able that her mother would allow her to remain un- 
married after she reached the age of twenty. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Hamilton, who was never 
idle, took her tatting, and went up to Mrs. Stanton's 
room. Eliza, who was much like her mother in thrifty 
housewifery, though she was able to afford moire style, 
brought her sewing and took her place b^ Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's side. • 

" Violet expects Jasper to-night, mother," she said, 
as she fitted her thimble upon her slim finger and pro- 
ceeded to unroll her work. " Don't you think his at- 
tentions begin to assume a serious form ?" 

" Mrs. Hamilton smiled, and looked as though she 
could say a great deal upon the subject if she felt so 
inclined. 
, *^ Eliza," she said, " I am not blind." 

" No, mother. But I did not think you would con- 
fiider Jasper, a proper husband for Violet, especially as 
Laura and I have both married so well." 

A look of supreme satisfaction settled upon Mrs.. 
Hamilton's face.' 

" You have both married remarkably well," she said.. 
" But do you remember who planned the matches for 
Laura and yourself!" 

" Of course, you did, mother dear. Some persons, 
object to match-making mammas, as they arfe called, 
perhaps because so few women have your tact and 
ability. I, for one, honor your judgement. Laura's^ 
husband is very wealthy, and mine is certainly well-to- 
do. James and I are very happy together ; but I know 
}\e could never have found courage to ask me to be his 
wife, if you had not helped liim. Laura is very pleas- 
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totly situated and enjoys herself exceedingly, no doubt, 
although Mr. Mason is rather old for her. She was 
always passionately fond of style and show." 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply to Eliza's remarks. 
She did not seem to hear them, in fact, she was so lost 
in thought, though her shuttle flew swiftly in and out 
of the white loops of thread. 

"My dear," she exclaimed, abruptly, at last, "you 
certainly must be too clear-sighted to suppose, even for 
a moment, that I would allow Violet to throw herself 
away upon a poor clerk." 

" I couldn't believe it," Eliza replied. " But I da 
wonder that you allow Jasper to visit her. They are 
certainly very fond of each other." 

" I have warned Violet in a very quiet way," Mrs. 
Hamilton said, " for open objection should only be used 
as a last resort, and then very guardedly, and in ex- 
treme cases. With Violet it is altogether unnecessary, 
I first ascertained that she was not engaged to Jasi)er, 
and then merely told her to remember he was too 
young to think of marrying yet; and that long engage- 
ments were, of aU dreadful things, to be avoided. Of 
course I praised Jasper as a most excellent boy ; said 
I had no objection to him but his youth, and they must 
wait." 

" Did Violet appear willing to do so f 

^f Yes 'y though she seemed slightly disappointed at 
first. I shaU manage very adroitly, and show my 
hand as little as possible ; but when we reach Clinton, 
m see that she is married before Jasper is old enough 
to address her." 

" But suppose Violet should object, mother I" 

" There is no fear of it. If she does, I must do my 
duty, that is all." 
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She looked equal to any emergency, as she sat there, 
with her calm brow and determmed air. Eliza regarded 
her for a moment in silence, mentally hoping that Vio- 
let, for her own sake, would soon forget her love for 
Jasper. 

" There he is now !" she exclaimed, as the door bell 
rang gently. " He is a good boy, and handsome, too. 
i cannot help pitying him, for I know he loves Violet 
dearly ; and no wonder, she is beautiful enough to turn 
the head of any man.'^ 

" Yes,'' replied Mrs. Hamilton, pausing in her work a 
moment. " And what, is better, she seems entirely un- 
conscious of the fact, Fm glad it is so.. I can do all the 
plotting that is necessary, and fortunately, she is like 
her father ; very yielding in dispositiDn, and easily in- 
fluenced by me. I have tried to do my duty by her — 
by you all, in fact'; and I acknowledge that, thus far, 
I am entirely satisfied with the result of my eflforts." 

Violet was a pretty little blonde, with a complexion 
like a lily, pleasing regular features, and clear violet 
eyes. Her mother had always dressed her simply, but 
with matchless taste. To-night she wore a dress of 
soft blue material, with dainty rufllfis at the neck and 
wrists, and a white, fleecy shawl, crocheted by her own 
deft, dimpled fingers, thrown carelessly around her 
slight form. 

She was sitting before the grate when Jasper entered, 
the firelight bringing out the golden tints of her hair, 
which was so bright it had won for her the pet name 
of Sunshine. 

" Dear little Sunshine !'' Jasper said, as he sat down 
by her side, " you can never know how much I will 
miss you, or how lonely I shall be when you are gone.'' 
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" But Pm not going so very fiff, Jasper, and we will 
sometimes see each other." 

"I hope so, indeed; but you know, dear, that a 
X)Oor clerk like me has but little time to spend away 
fromhome.'^ 

"I will come bick to visit Bora, though, and then 
we will be sure to meef 

He seemed despondent this evening, and sat for 
awhile silently gazing into the fire. 

" Violet,'^ he said, " do you know how much I love 
you — do you care, I mean !" 

" You know I care; and I hope you will always be 
the same kind friend to me you are now.'^ . •, 

"A friend now, Violet,'' he said, "but something 
hearer in the ftiture, I hope; for I love you better 
tha^ anything else on earth— better even than myself.'' 

" How can that be !" she asked, unsteadily, but won- 
dering a little in her embarrassment. 

" I cannot tell. I only know it is true ; for I prefer 
your happiness to mine, and I would lay down my life 
to serve you." 

" I believe you," she answered slowly, " for ever 
since I can remember, you have always given up your 
will to mine. And you can never know how much I 
thank you for it. You have made my life much hap- 
pier by your love and kindness than it would other- 
wise have been. I cannot forget it, whatever may 
come to pass in the future." • . 

" Violet," he asked, earnestly, " why do you look so 
sorrowful 1 Do you not care for my love ? You surely 
must understand me. I want you to be my wife as 
soon as I am able to take care of you. Promise ipe 
that you will be, dear, so I shall have something to 
work for when you are gone." 
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She did not answer, bnt sat very stilly shading her 
face from the firelight with her hand. Jasx>er seemed 
slightly surprised, bnt drew his chair a trifle nearer. 

" Dear, it has been the hope of my life— that you 
will one day be my wife. It has soothed me in many a 
despondent hour, for poverty is harder for the proud 
to battle with than you know. My salary is liberal 
now, thanks to Mr. Lambert's kindness ; audi can lay 
something aside each. week, for the blessed time when 
you shall be my own. Tell me, dear, that I am not 
deceived — ^that you love me well enough to place your 
future life and happiness in my care.'' 

She looked up now, but her face was very pale, and 
her eyes sad. ^ 

" Jasper," she said, sorrowfully, " I love you, more 
than you think — ^more than you know ; but I cannot 
promise to be your wife — ^yet." 

" Why t— Tell me why !" 

" We are both — ^too young." 

" Not if you love me, dear." 

" Jasper, my love for you has grown with my life, 
until I believe it impossible to separate one from the 
other, but I cannot promise to be yours, for to-night 
mamma told me we were too young to entei" into any 
engagement. I wish you had not asked me — I hoped 
you would not — ^but she, it seems, knew better than I 
did. She says she has known so much trouble to re- 
sult frpm long engagements, that she objects to them, 
seriously." 

^^ So your mother dislikes me." 

It was a bitter disappointment to him. Violet eould 
see it plainly. 

" Oh, no !" she hastened to say. " If when we are 
older, we still love each other, and desire it, she will 
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not object to an engagement. Dear Jasper^ you know 
I most obey her in all tbings ; do not Urge me to act 
against her will. I will be true to you— if she will 
allow me— and I think she will, for she loves me, and 
desires my happiness." 

It was scarcely a comfort to him. ^^ When we are 
older," he repeated tp himself. ^' And I shall hardly 
see her twice a year under this^arrangement." 

Violet could not bear to see him look so sad. 

" Don't seem so disappointed — so despairing, Jas^ 
per," she pleaded. " It will kill me if you do, for you 
must know this sorrow is just arS hard for me to bear as 
it is for you." 

^^ If your mother could only know how I love you," 
he said, " she surely would not be so stony-hearted. I 
will work and wait patiently ; but the fear that she will 
urge you to marry some one wealthier than I am, or 
can ever hope to be, will almost drive mje mad !" 

<< Do not fear that, Jasper. She cannot do it when 
she sees that I would rather die first. But you wrong 
her. She is not heartless, but loving and tender in all 
things — but this." 

Jasper rose and paced the floor hastily. 

" * All things but love, when love is aU we want !' " 
he quoted impatiently. " Your mother is in the house, 
is she not f Let me see her. I wish to speak with her 
a few moments." 

« I will call her,". Violet said, " but I fear it wiU be 
useless to urge her against her will." 

" Wait ! " he said, as she rose to go. 

Violet turned back, wondering why Jasper, who fiad 
always been so gentle, should seem so imperious now. 
He caught her hands and kissed her twice, almost 
fiercely, and then said, still in the same mood, " Go ! " 
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He sank into a chair before the grate, and Violet 
went np the stairs, trembling a lit^e with the thought 
of Jasper's vehemence on one hand, and her mother's 
displeasure on the other. 

Mrs. Hamilton received the message quietly^ and, 
laying aside her tatting, she stepj^ to the mirror to 
smooth her hair. It was partly from force of habit, 
and partly to give herself time to coUect her thoughts. 

<<*Bemain here until I return," she said to Violet, and 
then she slowly descended to the parlor. 

She swept into the room with a distant bow, but 
Jasper, who had risen from his chair at the sound of 
her rustling train, for her step was noiseless, met her 
quite as haughtily, giving her back stare for stare. He 
did not look like a suppliant as he stood theruB, as 
proud and calm as herself, only his restless eyes. 

"Madam," he said, "I love Violet as my Own life. 
She informs me that you will not consent to our en- 
gagement, because we are so ^ung. I do not desire a 
formal betrothal now, but I ask you to allow me to 
visit her occasionally, as a friend. I am poor, and I 
would never wish to marry her until I could care for 
her properly ; but I have health and energy, and shall 
be a rich man, some day — and that too, before I am 
old. I know Violet's disposition so well — ^her pure, 
gentle heart, and I believe I could make her happier 
than it would be possible for any one else on earth to 
do. 'She too, feels our separation deeply, and I fear 
she will, at first, be lonely in her new home. Allow 
me to come and see her sometimes, please, and I will 
bring Dora Lambert with me each time, if you desire 
it, that I may not appear in the leaM: like a lover. It 
is but a little time since you yourself were young; 
please don't refuse me this." 
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He had oommenced speaMng with a oold^ ahnost 
scornfiil air, but his voice and mann^ changed as he 
proceeded^ and his eyes were earnest with entreaty as 
he closed his petition. Mrs. Hamilton watched him^ 
out of her coldness and qnietnde, admiringly. She 
even wavered a moment, now that he was waiting for 
a reply. 

"You plead your cause well," she answered, and 
then she paused and Ipoked steadily into the fire for 
some moments. 

Violet was very dear to h6r, and she sincerely de- 
sired her happiness. And there was something in the 
boy's manliness, something in his pleading eyes which 
made her heart throb and flutter strangely. She had 
so longed for a son of her own. James Stanton and 
Mr. Mason seemed scarcely nearer to her after their 
marriage with her daughters, than before. She liked 
energy in a young man, and she could not help think- 
ing that if a son had lieen given to her, she would wish 
him to be like this fearless, manly boy. 

" Laura and Eliza are both wealthy,'' she thought^ 
" Jasper's earnings, besides what I could give to him 
and to Violet, would make them very comfortable^ in 
case they married within a few years. The other girls 
married for wealth f cannot Violet, my youngest, my 
darling, afford to wed for love ! " 

Still she sat in silent thought. Jasper would make 
a man of whom she might be proud ; and then his as- 
sertion, " I shall be rich some day," was not an idle 
boast, she knew his indomitable will too well. He had 
done wonders already, for he had educated himself 
and supported hid mother for years; in MeadvOle too, 
which was not a th^i^dng town. But the path to 
wealth was rough and tedious, and had almost unsur- 
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mountable barriers; it might be long before the de- 
sired haven was reached, and Violet would griEM^ a 
palace. Ko, she must not yield to tenderness. Her 
darling might be slowly weaned from this childish 
love, and as for trampling upon Jasper's heart — ^why^ 
it was^ after all, of bat little consequence. 

" Jasper,'' she said, " I have been foolish enough to 
consider your x>etition seriously. I would not startle 
Violet by such an assertion now, but it is not at all 
probable that you will ever marry. In the first place, 
she is too near your own age. You will not be old 
enough, for years to come, while she is almost of a 
marriageable age now. Then she is frail and delicate:, 
and could not struggle with poverty." 

" Poverty is not the only ill. which she might suffer, 
and I would shield her from aU others, at least, as no 
other i)erson on earth could do." 

" You are young, Jasper, and, therefore, very san- 
guine. You do not, as yet, fully know your own mind. 
Boys of your age are never safe to depend upon ; they 
are so very changeable, so unstable. I do not doubt, 
that, in a few months' time, Violet will be almost, if 
not quite forgotten by you. You say you wall yet be 
rich. K, within fi^e years your dreams are reialized, 
and you are able to give Violet a luxurious home, you 
may woo her if she is still unmarried, but not untU 
then. I do no^ wish to seem unnecessarily harsh, but 
I must be true to my child. You have my best wishes 
for your success. 'Good-night." 

With a stately bow, she passed from the room, and 
hurried up the staircase, as though she feared her 
firmness of purpose might forsake her if she tarried 
longer. 

'' Violet," she said, as she entered the chamber where 
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her daughter sat in silence, " go down and bid ypur 
friend good^by. It is growing late, remember, and 
we must leave on the early tr^in. Don't stay long.'' 

Jasper was stnnned for the moment when Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Irffc him, for he had not thought she would openly 
defy him. But he did not once think of giving Violet 
u|). He still hoped that another marriage might not 
be thrust upon her, and he woidd work, oh, how hard! 
that he might win her sooner. He knew, moreover, 
that his only chance in winning Violet lay in quiet 
submission to the decree her mother had put fprth j 
so, crushing back his sorrow and disappoiiitment,.he 
roused himself, as he heard Violet's light footstep, to 
meet her with a cheerful face. 

"Ah, Sunshine!" he said, as she entered the room, 
" your mother is incorrigible. She says I may not 
have you until I am old enpugh and rich enough to 
care for you properly. Perhaps she is right. But, 
right or wrong, we must yield to her judgment with 
the best grace possible. You must come back to 
Meadville as often as you can. In the meantime I 
shaU work hard ; and you — ^you must keep up a brave 
heart, little girl." 

His voice faltered a trifle over the last words ; and 
turning suddenly, he took her face between his hands 
and looked down upon it earnestly. It was a fair, fair 
face, — such a fair, childish, sorrowfid face ! 

"Do all men see you with my eyes, I wonder!" he 
asked. " If so you are dangerously beautiftd. And 
you are to be kept so far, so far from me, that I can 
only see your charms at a distance, just as I would 
look upon a star ; when I want you to be mine, like a 
woodland flower, to care for and call my own. I need 
you, God knows, to make my life better and happier!" 
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Yiolet did not answer him,. but stood with calm^ 

tearless eyes. 

" If I could (July bind you with one word !^ he said^ 
more quietly, " but no, it would not be right. I must 
leave you now. I shall see you sometimes, I hope — 
shall think of you always. Good-by!^ 

She went out upon the porch and watched him as 
he walked down the street. The moon was ftdl, and 
brightly shining 5 and Jasper turned once, twice, to 
look at her as she stood bathed in the glorious moon- 
light, with the April night-wind fluttering her glisten- 
ing hair. 
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Mr. Hamilton's residence in Clinton presented a 
more imposing appearance than his house in Meadville. 
It was a neat, three-story brick, with brown-stone 
trimmings, for brown-stone fronts had not yet been in- 
troduced in Clinton, except in one or two instances. 
The house was situated upon one of the most fashion- 
able streets in thQ town ; and Mrs. Hamilton fully 
intended to become one of the leaders in society. 

" It is very fortunate,'' she said to Violet, " that pur 
famitiire and clothing will be entirely new here, for we 
can make quite a show with what we already have on 
hand." 

Violet made no reply. She cared but little for out- 
ward show ; perhaps it was because it had been her 
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mother's one ambition^ and constant subject of conrec- 
sation when they were alone. . 

^^ Come, my dear," Mrs. Hamilton said, ^^ i want you 
to Select your own room at once ; for we must com- 
mence to set things to rights." 

The room was soon selected, and, her brain filled 
with plans of future happiness, Mrs. Hamilton pro- 
ceeded to set it in order, calling upon Jane to perform 
the heaviest part of the work. 

Yiolet, meanwhile, stole up to a va^a^it room, and 
drew from her pocket where she had kept it carefolly 
concealed throughout the morning, the bouquet of 
sweet violets which Jasper had culled the day before. 
Already they had begun to wither, and, laying them 
away in a secluded place, she went down to assist her 
mother. 

Busy days followed; but all was finished at last, and 
Mrs. Hamilton surveyed the work of her hands with 
evident satisfaction. The three houses over which she 
had presided during her days of housekeeping, were all 
similar in one resx)ect — ^the parlors contained at least 
half the fdmiture in the whole house. The dining-room 
was fitted up with a table, sideboard, and a dozen 
chairs; all good pf their kind; yet the room had a 
barren look about it. Her guest chamber was furnished 
with a cottage suite and a cast-aside parlor carpet; 
while the other chambers, with the exception of Vio- 
let's, contained scarcely more than a bed and chair each. 
Violet's room was furnished very simply, but taste- 
fully : an oak suite, with a buff and blue carpet and 
curtains ; these, with two or three pretty pictures and 
a few ornaments, made the room appear quite cheer- 
fdl. 

In the parlor the furniture was really elegant, and 
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there was a variety of paintings and handsome orna- 
mentSy while two book-cases in the back parlor were 
well filled with interesting books, Mr. Hamilton's^ 
selection. 

. ^*We do not often have company to dine, or ta 
remain all night,'' Mrs. Hamilton said, <^ at least, OB]y 
onr uearest Mends, and it is not worthwhile to ftimish 
the chambers expensively; and whenever we have a- 
dinnerparty, or anything of the kind, we can .bring 
\ pictures and ornaments for the maiatle l^om some other 
; part of the house. We receive so many calls, however, 
that the parlors must be well furjiLshed.'' 

Aside firom the gratification which Violet received, 
from having her room pleasantly furnished, her mother 
considered it a piece of economy. 

^< She. often has calls, from intimate school-girl 
friends," jsaid she, "and then she always takes 
them to her own room, as I do not wish the parlor to 
be used for them, and I cannot have young girls run- 
ning about my dining-room, sewing-room, or kitchen, 
prying into everything." ^ 

Mrs. Hamilton had a plated tea and coffee service, 
and neat china, for state occasions, bui^, for ordinary 
use, the plainest kind of table-ware was used. And so, 
by these hidden economies, she managed to make a 
show, and still lay aside something from a moderate 
income. 

As she had predicted, Mr. Hamilton's law practice, 
began steadily to increase from the week of his removal 
to Clinton. It was really a fine opening for a lawyer, 
as the health of the most reliable practioner of the 
place, was rapidly failing. The other lawyers of 
Clinton were either young and inexperienced, or unre- 
liable. Mr. Hamilton, having already a good reputatiQix 
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established, and being an honorable man, soon found 
his time almost constantly employed. He was also of 
a social disposition and always had many warm friends. 

In view of all this, Mrs. Hamilton decided, as soon 
as her house was reduced to order, that Violet should 
dress more expensively than ever before. 

^^ There is no reason why she should not," she solilo- 
quized ; ^^ she* is quite old enough to marry, or wiU be, 
by another season. GHnton comprises all the comforts 
of the country in summer, and the pleasures of the city 
in winter. By next £a11, when I have found out who 
are the most eligible young gentlemen in the place, I 
intend to give a large party, and then Fll see wheth^ 
she remains unmarried long or not." 

Some of the most flEushionable ladies of the place had 
already called upon her, and as Violet graduated at the 
<< Clinton Seminary" a year before, she was acquainted 
with several agreeable young ladies. Among them was 
Adela Burgoine, the eldest daughter of one of the 
wealthiest men of the town, who resided in the same 
stjeet, and who, of course, at once called upon Violet, 
to express her delight at the prospect of the many 
pleasant hours they should spend in each other's 
society, now that they lived so near to each other. 

Mrs. Hamilton encouraged the intimacy, and during 
the first few ci^, the parlor was placed at Adela's 
service. But Violet, imder her mother's directions, 
fell into the way of inviting her at once to her own 
room. 

"We shall not be interrupted here," she said, " and 
it seems less formal, and more homelike." 

Adela was a sparkling, showy brunette, although 
not handsome. She was very vivacious, and sometimes 
not alto^ther discreet in her remarks. Mrs. Hamilton 
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WM quick to pfeceive this^ and she at once decided 
tiiat throQgh Adela she would leam whatexer she 
desired about, the relative social positions of the people 
of Clinton. 

Mrs. Hamilton had also another olgect in cultivating 
Adela's society. Ever since their removal to Clinton^ 
she had observed a marked change in Violet's manner ; 
and she thought it best to keep her ittind closely 
oecupied. Adela was so gay, Violet could not resist 
the charm of h^ conversation, and was always cheerfiil 
in her presence. Not that Violet was morbid or mel- 
ancholy , but her taee at times wore a weary look, and 
her eyes had caught a trick of looking ftiedly before 
her, as though striving to pierce the veil of the fdture. 
She had always been rather pale, but now her faee 
seemed to have lost something of its freshness and 
bloom, and hopefiil expression. A stranger's eye 
might not have observed the change, but her mother 
quickly detected it. 

^^ Ko doubt she is pining for Jasper," thought she, 
" but she will soon recover from it. Luckily the mind 
of youth is mobile and elastic, quick to grasp new 
impressions^ and from which griefs and cares may 
easily be erased." 

Almost in the suburbs of tiie town, on a g^oitiy- 
sloping hillside, and in fiill view from Mr. Hamilton's, 
was a large, handsome brown-stone house, surrounded 
by gardens of the rarest and most beautiM flowers. 
A few lofty trees were interspersedhere and there, but 
not too many to prevent the flowers from growing and 
blooming constantly. Without and within, all the 
appointments of this elegant mansion were as tastefhl 
said perfect as the most fastidious could wish. 

2 
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The owner of this beautiful place, which was appro- 
priately named Bloom-Gentrey was the wealthiest msai 
in Clinton, and a gentleman of refinement and pleasing 
address. Mr. Langdon was still young, and a bachelor, 
and, of course, greatly sought after by parents with 
marriageable daughters; 

To this place Mrs. Hamilton often turned her longiiig 
eyes, and after she laid her head upon her pillow at 
night she would sometimes lie awake for hours, devis- 
ing means for becoming acquainted with its owner. 

One day when Adela had called and was shown to 
Violet's room as usual, Mrs. Hamilton entered, and 
after greeting Adda quite warmly, threw herself upon 
a lounge in a weary attitude. 

" Fm wretchedly tired to-day, girls,'' she said, " and 
wish to be entertained. Do amuse me, Adela, with 
a little gossip about the i>eople of Clinton. I have 
Violet upon my bauds, you know, and I wish to be 
quite particular about our associates. And I know of 
no one's judgment which I could trust like yours, for I 
perceive you are a young lady possessed of remarkable 
discernment." 

Adela felt highly flattered, and at once decided that 
Mrs. Hamilton was very amiable and friendly, 

" Of course," continued Mrs. Hamilton, growing 
delightfully confidential, ^^ this conversation is entirely 
between ourselves. But really, Adela," and here her 
voice assumed an almost plaintive tone, " you do not 
know how dreadfully inconvenient it is to be unable to 
tell whether people are just what they seem to be. or 
not. Now you know I am almost a perfect stranger 
here. Ko one could detest deceit more heartily than I 
do ; and I wish you to put me upon my guard. Violet 
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hei^," and fUe mniled over 16 where her daughter itot, 
" is the most unsiispiciotis person In the world.'' 

Adela laughed. 

"I know itj'' she replied. " And really, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, I do believe, if I hadn't taken her under my wing, 
she would often have been imposed upon by some of 
the school girls^real nobodies, you know." 

" Fm sure I do not doubt it, my dear," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, ^< and I am so much obliged to you for your 
kindness to her. She was always a delicate, clinging 
little thing, turning to some one stronger for encourage- 
ment and support." 

Violet sighed. 

Adela, seeing her grave face, fancied she had spoken 
too lightly of her conduct at school, and at once sprang 
up to give her a kiss, school-girl fashion. 

" You little dove !" she cried. " Don't look at me so 
reproachfully ! I did not mean to blame you. For I 
often wish myself as beautiful and innocent as you are, 
though, to be sure, one never gets along in the world 
half so well for being so." 

Mrs. Hamilton viewed this little scene with evident 
satisfaction. 

" It is just what I wished," thought she, " Adela is 
most desirous of Violet's society, and is the more 
demonstrative of the two." 

Then turning to Adela, who had seated herself by 
Violet's side, she asked carelessly : 

"Adela, who is the most eligible gentleman, all 
things considered, in the place f 

" Oh, Mr. Langdon, of course. I don't mean that I 
should prefer him — ^ here she blushed as if to say she 
knew very well who she did prefer — *^ and although 
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oar &m]li«fl have been very mtiinBte fior yeara, I ia»w 
he only cares &r me in a firieudly way." 

" He is very proud, I suppose.'' 

^' I don't think so, though he is rather select in his 
associates. But you ]aiow be is immensely .wealthy^ 
he 4oes not need to marry a rich girl, and as .he Js 
rather dark, and I am a decided brunette, we dont 
fjancy each othei; at all. Yiolet here^ wouM be much 
more likely to captivate him, for. I happen, to know 
that he admires blondes." And she laughed as though 
she had said something very witty, indeed. 

Mrs. Hamilton also smiled; but Violet's face was 
graver than ever. 

" Don't speak so, Adela," she said. " I am too young 
to think of such things yet." 

'^ Indeed you are not. I am only a year older thsui 
you are, and I'm sure I would marry at once, if I found 
any one to please me." 

Mrs. Hamilton rose and looked out of the window. 

" Mr. Langdon is rather old for Violet," she said, 
carelessly, " or I shoiQd suppose he was, although I 
have not met him, as yet." 

"He isn't old; not over thirty, at most, and he is 
very agreeable." 

" Is he fond of society t " 

" He attends all the parties in our set, and gives 
a large one, every winter, himself: but he seldom, if 
ever, calls in a fiiendly way, except upon gentlemen* 
He is fond of reading, and has a splendid library. He 
likes to ride and drive also, and always keeps beauti- 
ful horses. He rarely pays particular attention to any 
lady, although once he seemed to almost fancy Miss 
France." 

"Wlioisshe, Adela T' 
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^^ You don't know lier yet. She is a blonde, and 
quite pretty, but. very silly indeed. Of eoime, it <Hi|y 
took a, abort time for Mr. l4mgdon' to discover this, 
and be. gradually eeased bis attentions to ber ; so very 
gradually and quietly, that it ooeasioi^ed no remark, 
whatever,'' 

^^Is Mr. Langdon fond of music 1" Mrs. Hamilton 
asked. ^^ I have beard be was a musician or singer,0v 
something of the kind." 

^^ He makes no pretensicms to being a musician, 
although be sings w^, and is very fond of music.'' 

" What kind of music does be prefer t" 

^'He is particularly fond of ballads. He used al- 
ways to ask me to sing, wb^iever I played for him. I 
invariably refused, imtil one day, when he happened 
to call at the house, I sang for him ^ The Lords of 
Creation ' (which you know is as old as the hills) in my 
most dulcet tones ; and be was so much pleased with 
the performance, that be has never requested me to 
repeat it." 

Mrs. HamiLton smiled. 

"He doesn't fancy a strong-minded woman 1 sup- 
pose," she said. 

"Kot for a wife," Adela replied. "Few men do. 
And it is because I am so large, and so forward in my 
manner, that no one fancies me." 

Here Mrsv Hamilton protested, and added a few 
flattering remarks, until Adela was completely capti- 
vated. Then she remained for a few moments in silent 
thought. 

" Adela," she said, at last, " is there a riding school 
in the place — a good one, I mean t " 

" An excellent one ; and father wished me to learn 
to ride on horseback ; but I don't think I should bke 
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it, for I am afraid of horses. Piitlier is really ashamed 
of me, but I cannot conquer my dislike for them.'^ 

"But it is stich healthy exercise, I think it is just 
what Violet requires ; and if you will consent to take 
lessons', I will allow her to do so.^ 

" I should like it exceedingly,'' said Violet, appear- 
ing for the fitst to take an interest in the conversatioa. 
"I am very fond of horses, but seldom have had an 
opportunity to ride. I used occasionally to ride, when 
we resided in Meadville, with — a friend.'' 

" Are you not afraid !" asked Adela. 

" I haven't the least fear in the world; and would 
like to become an accomplished rider." 

"Why, my dear," said Adela, "you look quite 
spirited. I never saw you take greater interest in 
anything, before. She ought to ride by all means, 
Mrs. Hamilton." 

" I am quite determined that she shall," Mrs. Ham- 
ilton replied. " I will purchase a riding-dress at once, 
and then, if you are ready, you can commence taking 
lessons immediately." 

"I need one also," Adela said, "and we will have 
them made together." 

After learning all desirable or necessary particulars 
concerning the riding-school, Mrs. Hamilton left the 
room, quite satisfied with her morning's work. 

"The pupils ride past Mr. Langdon's house every 
day, on their way to the fair grounds," soliloquized 
she, as she seated herself in the sewing-room, and took 
up her work. "Could anything be arranged more 
nicely t He cannot fail to observe them, sometimes, 
and I wish him to become interested in Violet, before 
I take any decided steps to form his acquaintance. It 
is the very thing, for she rides gi^acefully, already." 
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Yiolet berself, was very much pleased with the idea 
of riding every day, and seemed a thought more cheer- 
ful in ooni^equence. 

The riding-dresses were purchased aud made up*. 
Violet's was a navy blue, and, Adela's a black cloth. 
They were modeled after the same pattern, and proved 
very becoming. . 

On the following week, the riding-lessons were com- 
menced, aiid after the first, the girls were both well 
pleased. Even Adela decided to conquer her aversion 
to horses, for she loved Violet's companionship ; and 
the bright June days made the country beautiful and 
inviting to the young equestrians. 

Mrs. Hamilton was delighted to see Violet return 
from her ride each day with her cheeks rosy from 
exercise ; ieven though they seemed a shade paler by 
contrast when the flush of excitement died away. 

" It must certainly do her good," she thought, " and 
she never looks more beautiful than when riding, for 
she has a fine form, and the exercise gives her face the 
animation it has lacked of late. Besides, it is a capital 
way of showing her off to advantage to the people of 
Clinton. Mr. Langdon must certainly observe her; 
and to see is to admire. He will, doubtless, seek her 
acquaintance, for, through Adela, we shall be invited 
into his set. And then — well, as I have said, I have 
great hoi)es for her future." 

She refrained, however, from introducing the ob- 
ject to Violet. 

" It is better," she said, " to let things seem, at least, 
to take their course. She must not see the hand 
behind the scenes ; but ever;yi;hing must move as if by 
magic. Still, at the same time I shall do all in ray 
power to accomplish my object." 
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One day as Violet returned from her ride, Mrs. 
Hamilton was standing out upon the balcony. 

"What a lovely day it is, my dear!" she said; "I 
don't think I woidd object to a ridej myself, the conn* 
try is looking so fine. Bloom-Centre is gay with 
flowers now." 

She stood looking toward it, apparently lost in 
admiration. Violet x>ansed a moment. 

"Yes," she answered, "it is a lovely place. We 
pass it every day." 

" Do yon, indeed I" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, seem- 
ing quite surprised. " Have you ever met Mr. Lang- 
don 1" 

" No, mamma." 

Mrs. Hamilton thought she detected a shade of 
annoyance in Violet's manner, and she changed the 
subject at once. 

" I must be very cautious," she soliloquized, as she 
took her seat in the sewing-room, her favorite place 
for planning; "but Violet has fallen in love with 
Bloom-Centre, and that is one important point gained. 
I really begin to see my way quite clearly." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bloom-Centre was lookii^g its freshest and brightest, 
on a clear morning in early June. Boses climbed the 
pillars of the porch, and tossed their bright heads in 
the sunshine, peeped out among the shrubberies, and 
dotted the beds on the lawn, making the air delicious 
with their fragrance. Gkfraniums starred the lawn 
with their brilliant blossoms, and pansies opened their 
bright purple eyes along the borders of the walks. 
The brightest and loveliest of the flowers which blos- 
som in glorious June were there, making the place 
appear like fairyland. Above the house, on the hill- 
side, were tall orchards of various kinds of fruit, which 
had cast their snowy blossoms upon the ground more 
than a month ago. > 

On the southern side of the mansion stood a lofty 
elm, whose graceful, drooping branches might have 
waved for a century, so massive they were, and high. 
A little to the northward was a crystal lake, willow- 
bordered, with two pretty boats resting upon its silvar 
surface. By the lake, and near the orchard, and ex- 
tending in brilliant beds down to the street, bloomed 
the flowers which had given to the place its name. 

The house itself was broad and lofty, and of grace- 
ful proportions. A wide haU extended from the ves- 
tibiQe in front, to the pretty, vine-shaded porch in the 
rear. On the right were two immense parlors, con- 
nected by. a massive arch, and elegantly furnished in 
rosewood and crimson ; heavy plate mirrors, crimson 
curtains, while the Axminster carpets were figured in 
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gracefdl medallions, shaded from a faint rose to almost 
black, upon a pnre white ground. Tastefully disposed, 
and hung here and there, were rare statues, and ex- 
quisite paintings. 

To the left of the hall was a library in front, finished 
in black walnut and green, with treasures of books, 
both ancient and modem. Opening from this, was a 
handsome private study, where Mr. Langdon usually 
^pent his mornings. Below, was a dining-room fin- 
ished in walnut, and a breakfast-room in oak, while in 
the rear were the kitchen and laundry. 

Above, were handsome, airy chambers, famished 
with' matchless taste. A person^ educated in the 
knowledge of aesthetics, mi^t pass through the whole 
place, without seeing anything to displease the eye. 

Mr. Langdon, the owner of all this wealth, and 
beauty, and bloom, sat, on this fair June morning, 
upon the vine-shaded porch, to which his study win- 
dows openedl 

He was about thirty years of age, and of medium 
height; but with square-cut shoulders, and a rather 
massive, but well-poised head. His eyes were clear 
and hazel, his hair black and slightly waving, his 
forehead broad, and good. His hands were not white, 
but shapely, and his whole apx>earance was pleasing 
rather than handsome. He was an only child. His 
wealth was inherited, and, being safely invested, had 
grown with his years. 

Naturally of a mild and even temper, and having 
little to cross it, he was just to the rich, and liberal 
with the poor. He had studied the law as a profes- 
sion, and might, had he been poor, have made a first- 
class lawyer; but, lacking the spur of necessity, and 
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being very fond of his ease, he had never reduced . his 
profession to practice. 

This morning, as he sat, engaged in conversation 
with his friend, Mr. Burgoine, his &tce wore an expres- 
sion as discontented as it was possible for it to assuime. 

'' I have been greatly perplexed about this business," 
said he, " and, only for the fact that Paydown is a 
rascal, and ought to be punished, I should be sorry I 
ever commenced the lawsuit, for it is my first. Pay- 
down was, in fact, almost too crafty for Maybus, from 
the start, although Maybus has usually been very 
successful in his practice. Kow, he is quite ill, just as 
the June term is about to open, and I am entirdy at 
loss how to proceed. A lawyer, wholly imaoquaiuted 
with the case, would hardly have an opportunity to 
prepare himself, and as to myself, I have trusted' in 
Maybus altogether, and could hardly explain the case 
satisfactorily. How much did you say you lost by 
him, Mr. Burgoine f 

^^ About two thoui^nd. There isnH the slightest 
doubt but that the failure was a complete sham, and it 
can be readily proved, too. It is quite time the case 
was taken in hand, however." 

^^ His indebtedness in Clinton amounts to twelve 
thousand, I believe," said Mr. Langdon, '' and he owes 
about the same, elsewhere. For myself, I do not 
regret the lo§s of a small sum, but the Widow Lane 
had lent him all she could ^pare, only a week before 
the failure, and he certainly ought to be comjieUii to 
disgorge." 

"By the way, Langdon, are you acquainted with 
Mr. Hamilton? The Meadville lawyer, I mean, who 
has lately removed to Clinton." 

" Slightly. I have obsen^ed him in court, and was 
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T6iy favorably impressed with his appearance. He 
gained the celebrated Oontil case, I believe.'' 

"Yes, and he has been very successful in many 
others. For my own part, I think we could not do 
better than to place the case in his hands at once. He 
is a lawyer of considerable experience, and is a well- 
informed man, besides." 

" I dare say you are right, Mr. Burgoine. Where is 
his office I" 

" In Cedar street. It is my opinion, that we ought 
to lay the case before him, without delay." 

" Can you go down this morning f 

" Not just now, for it will soon be my lunch hour. 
But I will meet you this afternoon, at any time you 
may appoint." 

" Suppose we say three o'clock f" 

" Very w^ell. I shall be punctual." 

Mr. Burgoine rose to go. . 

"Won't you stop and lunch with met" Mr. Lang- 
don asked. 

" Excuse me. Not to-day, for I have other matters 
to attend .to. Gk>od-moming." 

Mr. Langdon rose, and followed his Mend to the 
front porch. He stood for a momait after Mr. Bur- 
goine was gone, watching the flowers, as the fresh 
morning breeze waved their beautiful heads to and 
fro, rocking the x>erfhme from their fragrant petals, 
and laden with its sweetness, swept through and 
thr#lgh the house. All vexation passed from his face 
as he breathed the soft air, and looked out upon the 
glowing landscape ; and he murmured in his delight : 

'' For O, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.'' 

At this moment, the pupils of the riding school 
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passed by. He reeognized Adela Burgoine, and 
bowed graoeftilly^ m answer to her smile of recog- 
nition. 

" Adela will never make a good rider,'^ he said to 
Imnself. ^^Bnt that young lady beside her, is grace 
itself. I wonder who she eah be 1 Ah, she is looking 
at the flowers ; she certainly has taste, and beauty too, 
if I can judge rightly, at this distance.'^ 

He mused for a few moments, and then brought out 
a book and an easy-chair, ostensibly, to read; but in 
reality, to watch for the* return of the equestrians. 

. He was not obliged* to wait long, and as they passed, 
he watched Violet closely. There was something 
about her which interested him. I^ot that he had 
fitUen in love at first sight ; but she was so lovely and 
graceful, seated upon her white horse, that the beauti- 
ftd vision remained in hi8 memory for some time after 
shepassedi 

It struck bim as being more dii^mal than usual, as 
he sat down to his solitary lunch, and the fair vision 
Seemed bright^ than ever by contrast. He finished 
the meal, took a cigar, and walked out under the elm ; 
t^irowing himself in a hammock, he lay, wearily won- 
dering if Bloom-Centre was not a little dull, after all, 
and whether he would evet see that fair morning vision 
again. 

Surprised at the current his thoughts had uncon- 
sciously taken, he rose at last, to prepare for his ride. 
. " It looks like a shower ; ^ thought he, "and I believe 
I will set out at once and avoid it, if possible, although 
it is rather early. John ! ^ he caDed to his coachman, 
" I want you to drive me to town. The close carriage, 
and the bays. And be quick, before the shower comes 
onl^ 
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In a few ioxoments he was ready to set out. j The 
shower had 4M>me up suddenly, and he had not pro^ 
ceeded far, before the large drops began to beat a^gainst; 
the carriage windows. As he turned a comer, he came 
unexpectedly upon Adela and Violet, who were hur- 
riedly returning from a walk. In an instant the horses 
were reined up to the sidewalk. 

"Miss Adela!" he called, "allow me to set yoa 
down at your fath^s door! Your friend also,'' he 
added, as she paused. 

"Thank you!'' she replied. "The shower caught 
us unexpectedly. My dear friend, Miss Violet Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Langdon.^ 

Violet bowed. 

" I'm very glad to meet you. Miss Hamilton,^ \t 
said, politely. " Are you a stranger in Clinton f" 

"I passed a year at school here, and have lately 
become a resident of the town," she answered. 

" She is the daughter of Mr. John Hamilton," added 
Adela. 

"indeed! I was on my wiiyvto his office when I met 
you." 

A few commonplaces followed, and they soon reached 
Mr. Hamilton's residence. 

" I stop here if you please," Violet said. 

He assisted her to alight, and she thanked him 
gracefully, a« she bade him adieu. 

She did not invite him to call; the omission struck 
him at once ; not because it was really necessary, but, 
as he was accustomed to being courted in society, he 
thought her, to say the least, very reserved. 

Adela asked him to drop in a moment, but as Mr 
Burgoine was just about to set out, the gentlemen 



en]k^ed. the caimge t^Qgethoc, and pjpoeeeded .to Mr. 
Biamilto^ii's office. . 

^^/I Mr. Hamilton's daughter is a beaatiful girl,^ said 
Mr. Langdon, as the carriage rolled away. 

"Yes indeed;'' replied. Mr. Bujpgpine, "very quiet 
a^d ladylike. Adela is. pasi^ionately fond of her, and 
of Mrs. Hamilton also. Hamilton has no, sons*, but his 
daughters make splendid wQimien. He has two already- 
married. One to James Stanton, a Meadyille mer- 
chant, a real solid man, and the second one to a Mr. 
Ma^on, of Kew York, who is immensely rich.". 

<^ Not Eobert Ma«on r' 

"I believe his name is Eobert,'^. Mr. Burgoine replied. 
" He is not a young m£^n, Ithink^ although I am un- 
acquainted with him. The marriage occurred about 
two years ago, while Yiolet was attending, school with 
Adela. I heard the particulars at thCjtime, but they 
have passed from my memory. . You are not acquainted 
with Mr. Mason, are you t.'' ^ 

" Not personally, though I. have heard of him, in a 
business way. He is very wiealthy mdeed, or so re- 
ported, at least.'' 

" As to Hamilton himself," remarked Mr. Burgoine, 
" He is a quiet man ; but he must have been very suc- 
cessful, for he has amassed quite a little fortune from 
his practice. Of course, I do not know how much, 
but he has a fine office, and he paid cash for his house 
on Elm street; that I happen to know, though he 
bought it at a bargain. He lives in good style, too ; 
that is, plain and substantial, Adela says. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton is an excellent manager though, and a splendid 
woman, no doubt. 

They had now reached the office; and, after a most 
satisfactory interview with Mr. Hamilton, took their 
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departure. Mr. Hamilton was well aeqnidiited 
the case, and was also co^zant of some of Paydown's 
practices in Meadville, of wbi^h Mr. Langdon was 
quite ignorant. 

When Mr. Langdon reached home that evening, he 
was evidently in an nnnsnally thoughtfol mood. He 
ate his dinner in silence, and appeared qidte abstracted. 
It was at once whispered around among the servants, 
that he was troubled about the lawsuit which he had 
on hand. 

The coachman sagely declared that the young' ladies 
he met & the afternoon had something to do with his 
tlioughts, and enlarged and dilated upon Yioletfs 
beauty, until it came to the ears of the housekeeper, 
who rejected the idea, with the most intense scorn. 

^< Mr. Langdon is not going to throw himself away 
upon any simple girl because she has a pretty face,'' 
she remarked, quite severely. 

"But this young Miss wa« such a perfect lady,'' 
replied John, " and so delicate too. She>d never thmk 
of interfering with the management of the house, 
Wheeler. Of course no one would, when the whole 
town knows how like wax you keep it," he added, with 
an approving nod, which quite molifled Wheeler, and 
restored her to good humor for the time being. " But 
then, Mrs. Wheeler,'' he said, " a house isn't half a 
house, you know, without a mistress." 

Wheeler, whose temper was usually good, declared 
she had often thought the same thing, ever since her 
I)oor mistress, Mr. Langdon's mother, died, two years 
before. And here she wiped her eyes in a very pa- 
thetic manner. 

After this, it was accepted, as a settled thing in the 
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kitchen, that Mr. Langdon, soonar or later, would 
marry Mias Violet Etamilton. 

It is astonishing to see how soon the servants will 
find out everything concerning the affairs of the house, 
and the intentions, of their master and mistress, almost 
before they are themselves aware of them. And, more 
than this, thanks to their kitchen company, they know 
all about the aflGedrs of the neighbors. 

Such revelations would have proved quite fatal to 
the credit of Mrs. Hamilton's style of housekeeping. 
Her one servant, Jane, had been taken fix>m the aJms- 
house when Yiolet was an infemt ; and aftenber term 
of apprenticeship had expired, she had received. low, 
but regular wages. She never went out of the house 
except upon errands, or occasionally to church ; she 
had no acquaintances, and, consequently, no visitors. 
She was not at all attractive in ajipearance, and her 
mind was far from brilliant ; but, when Mr. Hamilton 
once ventured to suggest that a more capable girl 
would be preferable for a servant, Mrs. Hamilton ob- 
jected. 

^^No, John," she said, ^^ Jane knows- enough to da 
just what I tell her, and many a more capable girB^ 
would not do that. Besides, she is neat and always^ 
appears tidy, and, on the whole, answers my purptse^ 
very well indeed." 

While Mr. Langdon's .servants were discussing!:) tiie * 
probability of the advent of a new mistress at Bloom- 
Centre, he had retired to his study, to muse away the - 
twilight hour. The shower had settled into a ceaseless 
heavy rain, and the twilight came on early, cold and 
drear ; not cool enough to require a fire, en this sum- 
mer e^ ening, but the chill, and dusk, and dampness,, 
made even Bloom-Centre seem quite dismiik 
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At least so tiiotiglit Mr. Langdon, as 'he sat, solitar^V 
over his cigar ; without a soul in the house except tiie 
servants to speak to. He liked quietude>r-«hked to 
read and study unmolested, but to-night, the most in- 
teresting books seined distasteful. He felt that a 
little music would be very acceptable ; just a few 
X^easant songs, and then a quiet game of chess by way 
of varying the monotony of his lonely evenings. 

He was almost cloyed with pleasures. He liked 
tiiavel— not wild adventures which compelled men to 
cope with hardships in frigid or torrid zones, to ascend 
into the clouds or creep into caves in the bowds of the 
^earlh. But by steam and rail, where the best of. ac- 
«eommodations could be obtained; and these he had 
exhausted long ago. 

He rose and paced the floor slowly, and at last 
paused befcH^ his mother's portrait. She had been 
•one of the gentlest and best of moHi^rs: blue-eyed 
and fair she was, even in age, and her face looked 
.serenely from its frame against the wall. 

Blue-eyed and fair his bride should be, gentle and 
trusting like his own dear mother, and calm-browed 
and self-possessed like Violet Hamilton. 

"Violet — ^Violet Langdon," he rei)eated softly to 
himself; "it is a sweet name, and would become her 
well. She rides gracefidly, converses prettily, is a 
trifle dignifled and reserved, perhaps, but that will 
doubtless melt away, when she comes to know me 
better ; and it is certainly much more becoming than 
forwardness." 

He lighted a fresh cigar, and then, for the first time, 
wondered if he had been hasty in his conclusions. 
Violet might, possibly, possess as vacant a brain as 
Miss France, for he was once really interested in her. 
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But no, it could not be. There was nothing lacking 
in her look ; her eyes were clear and steady, and the 
light of intellect shone upon her fair, white brow. He 
was more than interested in h6r already ; — ^yes, he was 
sure he loved her as he had never loved before. He 
did not, certainly, expect to find her an angel ; but a 
true, noble-hearted woman she doubtless was, beauti- 
ftd, griaceftQ, and accomplished, and this would please 
him much better than if she were an angel. He was 
determined to know her better, to seek her acquaintr 
ance at once, and if he found his first impressions were 
true, she should be his wife before another seaison 
passed by, if she would accept him. 

So, with his determination fixed upon this point — 
that he should see her fluther as soon as possible, he 
tossed his cigar into the empty grate, and sought his 
room for the night. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the next morning, Mrs. Hamilton rosr, bright^, 
and early, and, after dressing, softly left the room, that 
her husband might not be disturbed until breakila-st 
was ready. 

Down stairs she bustled, opening the windows noise- 
lessly, to let in the fresh morning airj and Ibokiag. 
through each room, to satisfj^ herself that everything 
was in perfect order, or to spy out any portion that 
required the application of water,, soap, duster or 
broom. 
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The dining-room was then inspected, where the doth 
was ah*eady neatly laid for breakfast; and afterward, 
the kitchen, fragrant with the coffee which Jane was 
preparing. Finding that hreak£Etst was nearly rea^y, 
the bell was vigorousily sounded, and Mr. Hamiltpn. 
and Violet made their appearance just as everything 
was placed upon the table. 

Everything at Mrs. Hamilton's breakfast table in 
^summjer meant bread, butt^, coffee, and boiled eggs. 
■The bread .was. light and sweet, howevfsr, the butter 
fresh, and the coffee real coffee, though far from strong. 
As to. the eggs, there were usually foiar;. two for Jir. 
Hamilton, one for Violet, and one for herself. , Jane 
W2^is supx>os6d to eat the shells, or make out with bi:ead 
and butter. But Mrs. Hamilton had long, sii^ce dis- 
covered that Jane was not particular in xegard to h^r 
diet. She was, really, one of that cl9«ss pf very humble 
individuals, who seem to be grateful to every one for 
the privilege of being allowed to exist j so she managed 
to make out very well. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Hamilton, addressing her 
busband, "you were out late last night; were you 
engaged in your of&ce as usual ?" 

" Yes," he replied, "I had a new case yesterday, and 
was obliged to sit up late ^to work it up. I have an 
unusually large number of cases in court next week, 
but, fortunately, I am nearly prepared." 

" I am very glad," said Mrs. Hamilton. " Who is 
your new client t" 

" There are two-r-Mr, Langdon, and Mr. Burgoine, 
and several are involved in the suit besides. Maybus 
was managing it, but he is ill now, as you know. Fm 
sorry for it ; but he is old enough to give up business, 
and rich enough, too. This is the fourth case of his 
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that I hare been employed upon since we 6ame here, 
and they will pay weU, too.'* 

" Is it possible !" Mrs. Hamilton exclaimed, suddenly 
dropping her cup of coffee, "I mean that Mr. Langdon 
has called upon you for your professional services 1^ 

"Of course; why not! It's about that case of 
Pay down's. You faiow he pretended to fail, and so 
managed to cheat about twenty different x)ersons out 
of small sums, each, — the fool I He might better have 
swindled one rich man out of the whole amount. As 
it is he's raised a perfect hornet's nest about his ears." 

" Violet met Mr. Langdon, yesterday, too," broke in 
Mrs. Hamilton, who had not heard his last remarks. 

" Bid she, indeed! he seems a perfect gentleman." 

" Of course he is, John. She was walking out with 
Adela Burgoine-^Violet, I mean — and they were 
caught in a shower. Mr. Langdon happened to meet 
them, and brought them home in his carriage. And 
after all that, Violet did not invite him to call." 

" I did not suppose he would care to call, maildma, 
as we are almost perfect strangers," said Violet. 

"I don't consider it absolutdy necessary, my dear," 
said Mr. Hamilton, who disliked to see his favorite 
child blamed. " It looks well for a young lady to 
appear somewhat reserved. If Mr. Langdon reaUy 
desires to continue the acquaintance, he will, doubt- 
less, find abundant opportunities for doing so." 

" It is but of little consequence," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
carelessly, thinking it advisable not to appear too 
eager before Violet. 

Before Mr. Hamilton left for his office, however, she 
managed to have a moment's conversation with him. 

"John," said she, "Mr. Langdon wilf be at your 
office to-day, will he not T 
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" Certainly. Why do you ask F 

"Because I wish you to invite him to call at the 
house, well— say this evening, for instance.'' 

"You seem very desirous of making his acquaintance, 
Anne." 

" I am, for Violet's sake." 

" See here, Anne, I'll have no plotting to marry that 
child off*; for if she was to have a score of excellent 
offers, I wouldn't allo^y^ her to leave home for three 
years, at least." 

" You know I have no such idea, John ; but one 
thing is certain. Violet is very attractive, and we 
cannot keep her as secluded as a nun. She must have 
acquaintances, and if we do not select them for her, 
she will choose them herself. Kow, of course, you know 
her mind is not yet matured, and she cannot judge in 
such matters as clearly as we can. I'd much rather 
she would form the acquaintance of such solid men as 
Mr. Langdon, than younger ones, who haven't two 
thoughts apiece." 

" Well, m invite him, of course, for he certainly is 
solid, in one point of view — ^he's immensely wealthy, 
and that is, undoubtedly, the most important qualifica- 
tion in a solid man." 

" I'm sure he is a gentleman, too," said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. 

"He certainly is, or I'd never invite him. Good 
morning. Puss," and he set out for his office. 

Mrs. Hamilton turned to her work, singing softly to 
herself. Jane was dispatched to the nearest grocery 
for materials for a pound cake, while a rich plum cake, 
which Mrs. Hamilton only brought out upon state 
occasions, and which had already been pressed into 
service more than once, was unearthed from the depths 
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of a cake jar. A fiottle of wine was also plaoed upon 
ice. 

" He may not come,^ she soliloquized, " but then it 
is always best to be prepared.'^ 

By noon her preparations were concluded, but when 
her husband came to lunch, she was. still in doubt, for 
Mr. Langdon had not yet called at the office. 

He came in the afternoon, however, for he had waited 
until after the pupils of the riding school passed. 
Violet bowed gracefully, this time, and he thought her 
more beautiful, if possible, than before. 

So, when he received Mr. Hamilton's cordial invita- 
tion to call at the house that evening, he accepted it 
with pleasure. 

As soon as the evening meal was dispatched, Mrs. 
Hamilton went up into Violet's room. Violet sat gazing 
abstractedly from the window, her head resting upon 
her hand. She gave a little start as her mother 
entered. 

" My dear, Mr. Langdon is to call here to-night." 

" Yes, mamma, I heard papa say so," Violet answered^ 
quietly. 

" I wish you to wear your white muslin, with a blue 
sash, and here are some blue double violets, to wear in 
your hair." 

" Very well, mamma," and she smiled, a sorrowful 
smile. 

" Will you need any assistance in dressing F 

" l^one, thank you." 

" Then I wiU go to my room and arrange my own 
toilet. CaU me, if you happen to need me." 

After Mrs. Hamilton went out, Violet rose, and 
locked the door quietly, to prevent any interruption. 
She then drew a letter from her pocket. A hopeless, 
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weiury caxiile broke slowly over her lip8 as she perused 
it. It was from Dora Lambert. One paragraph ran 
thas: 

^^ Jasper sends you his love, though I think it a 
proceedmg entirely uncalled for, a« no person who had 
ever seen y^u two together, could doubt it for a 
moment. He misses you very much, I know, and papa 
says he does wonders in the way of work ; it seems 
impossiUe for him to remain quiet for a moment, he is 
so restless." 

"Poor Jasper!" she said. 

8he leaned her head against the window-sill, and 
could have wept like a child, but it was no time to 
indulge in tears. She must hide her sorrow as best she 
might, for her mother woxdd expect her to appear all 
smiles, and make herself unusually agreeable during 
the evening. 

She rose and dressed, and then passed into her 
mother's room to see if her appearance was satisftu^tory. 
She was very lovely, and Mrs. Hamilton kissed her 
aftectionately. 

" My darling ! — ^my dear child ! you know you are 
the light of my eyes." 

Violet returned the caress mutely, and passed into 
the parlor. Her mother soon joined her, attired in a 
dress of soft gray, thin, graceful and trailing. Mrs. 
Hamilton made it a rule to appear well before mar- 
riageable gentlemen. 

** Violet resembles me," she said, "though she is 
rather smaller than I am, and more etherial looking. 
Still, I am remarkably well preserved, which is greatly 
in her favor, for so many blondes fade early." 

They were soon joined by Mr. Hamilton. 

" You are looking very well, to-niglit, Puss," he said 
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to hi^ wife, witii a smile, " and yoa too, Viidet, dear. 
Bo you know, Anne, you look almost as young as when 
I married you f You are too energetie to erer become 
faded and worn." 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled. It was so pleasant to be 
praised even by one's own husband. And to him, with 
all her ambitious schemes, she was the loveliest and 
most amiable of women. She loved her husband and 
children deariy, but she was a slave to her own ambi- 
tion. Their interests and wishes did not often conflict 
with this ; but if they chanced to clash, love yielded, and 
ambition triumphed. 

When Mr. Langdon entered the parlor that evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton greeted him with great cor- 
diality. Violet extended her hand, merely saying : 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Langdon." 

She spoke very quietly, as though she were glad, 
nothing more. Still, the greeting had a sound of sin- 
cerity in it, which pleased him. 

Mrs. Hamilton at once referred to his kindness in 
bringing Violet home through the shower on the day 
before. He replied that he was doubly repaid by the 
pleasure which he received in becoming acquainted 
with Miss' Hamilton. 

Violet seemed somewhat reser\'ed at first, but her 
mother held the reins of conversation, and guided it 
upoii topics which she knew Violet thoroughly under- 
stood, and about which she was also interested ; and, 
though she said but little, her remarks were pertinent 
and well-timed, and Mr. Langdon could not fail to be 
pleased. 

"You are fond of flowers," he said, as he saw the 
violets in her hair. 

" Very," she replied, " and especially violets." 
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" They are her flowers,!' Mrs. Hamilton said. " When 
she was an infant, and before we had decided nx)on her 
name, a little child, the daughter of a Mend, brought 
in a large cluster of violets, which she said were for 
the baby. This suggested her name, so I gave it to 
her atonce.'' 

" It is very pretty, and appropriate,'! he said. 

His manner seemed so easy and graceful, that Violet 
was pleased almost before she was aware of it, and 
they were soon engaged in earnest conversation. 

" Bo you sing f " he asked at length. 

^^AUttle." 

*^ Will you favor me with a song, please." 

** Certainly. I will do so with pleasure.'' 

She took her seat at the piano, and began a simple 
Scotch song ; one which her father loved. She sang 
sweetly, and with expression, for her voice, though 
low, was clear and tender. Her touch upon the keys 
seemed almost magical, too, lingering and close, and 
suiting well the song. 

Mr. Langdon was pleased, and seeing it, Jlilr. Hamil- 
ton called for song after song. 

After thanking her for the pleasure her singing had 
given him, Mr. Langdon was about to take his leave, but 
was arrested by a jingling of keys in the corner where 
Mrs. Hamilton sat. She rose and left the room a 
moment, and when she returned, Jane followed, 
bringing refreshments. 

It was quite late when these were discussed, and 
then Mr. Langdon rose to go, apologizing for his 
lengthy call. 

Mrs. Hamilton confessed that she herself was 
unaware of the lateness of the hour, and added that 
he must come in often. 
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" We hare made but few acquaintances in Clinton, 
as yet,'' she said, and are a little lonely sometimes. Of 
course Mr. Hamilton has* his friends, but I think ladies 
do not become acquainted in a new place as soon as 
gentlemen." 

Mr. Langdon thanked her for the invitation, and 
said he would avail himself of it with pleasure, 
although he feared his motives in doing so were some- 
what selfish, as he was sometimes lonely himself. 

Mrs. Hamilton could not repress her delight, when 
he was gone. Her husband went at once to his room, 
but she lingered a few moments with Violet in the 
parlor. 

" My child," she said, " Mr. Langdon is an acquaint- 
ance of whom any one might be proud. Do you know, 
my dear, that he is immensely wealthy f " 

" I sfipposed he was, of course. He is very pleasant, 
mamma, and I like him well 5 but I am a little girl yet, 
you know, and prefer the society of younger persons." 

" My dear, you are not so very young, and Mr. 
Langdon is far from old. He has scarcely reached the 
prime of life, in fact ; and he is much pleasanter than 
any young man I know." 

Yiolet assented wearily. 

" Very likely, mamma, but Fm tired, and will bid 
you good-night." 

She went thoughtftdly up to her room, and after 
lighting the gas she sat down in her rocker and rested 
her face upon her hands. 

"Poor mamma!" she murmured softly to herself. 
" I sometimes wish I was more like she is. She loves 
me, and forms so many ambitious plans for my sake ; 
but I am so different. I could never work so hard for 
mere show, or economize so closely in the kitchen to 
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inake tbe parlors ai^>ear as well as they wovld if we 
were rich. I do love the beautifal, and would like a 
laxnrioushoine ; but I could never purchase it at the 
cost of mental or bodily comfort I prefer, comfort to 
show, and I should ratlier be loved than be rich. 

Dora had writt^i that Jasper was so busy, and he 
was w(H*king for her. Working, and laying aside as 
much as possible each week, trying to save for her 
sake^ impatient because the road to wealth was so 
tedious and rough,andthinkingofheralways; though 
he was not permitted to write to her or even see her. 

Waiting was weary work, even to her, and it must 
be doubly so to him. She was glad he did not know 
they were drifting slowly, but surely apart 5 for her 
mother, even now, was planning a marriage between 
Mr. Langdon and herself. 

She had intended to be very cold and reserved with 
Mr. Langdon, but she had found him so courteous a|id 
so kind, she could not help respecting him. She knew 
he was a perfect gentleman, and felt that she should 
always like him, as a Mend. 

" But I could never love him as a husband,'^ she 
said, with a little shiver, " never.'^ 

Suddenly a wild thought flashed through her mind. 
Mr. Langdon was very rich, and it was in his power to 
help Jasper. She was sure he would, if he only knew 
their circumstances — that a little, a very little of his 
vast wealth would bring such happiness to two weary, 
hopeless hearts. 

" It is impossible l^ she said, with a sigh. " I must 
suffer on in silence, for that seems to be the burden I 
must at present bear. If mamma only knew how little 

1 care for wealth, she would not covet it so much for 
me. Oh, life is such a tiresome journey, my feet are 
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idffei^y wemry, for duty and pkiMtire seem to lie «o &r' 
iqpart I Kinder if the fMends I meet eaoh day, wlio- 
fie^n «o eheerftil and happy, carry about with them an 
aching heart like mine f" 

'An inevitable longing seized her — a longing tobe- 
baek sun^Qg 4heiHendg of her childhood. To behappy 
as she wag when H9he went to. school with Dora andl 
J9ispeatj with no dread of what was to come in the 
fotare^ • 

It was but a-f(dw days since her first sorrow ; since 
she bade themt adieu, < knowing they would all be 
clKonged' when they met again ; but as she looked back 
OT^? the past, it seined as though her days had nearly 
all been sorrowftd, that her happy childhood was but 
an oasis in the desert of life, for she had grown in those 
few weary weeks so old. 

'^ Oh, it is sad, so sad," she murmured, to herself, 
"to live in fear of what to-morrow may bring forth, 
and yet be powerless to stay the hand of Time for a 
moment, or make my lot easier to bear. It is so hard 
to learn patience in sorrow ! I am so impatient at 
times, it would be a relief to live a whole year in one 
moment, only to know what is in the fiiture,—- only to 
behold the mysteries which it so slowly untblds. And 
again so feaiful-**ready to change a moment into a 
year, to stay the hand of Fate which chastens me— oh, 
so sorely!'' 

It was very late, but she did not think of seeking 
repose. 

" I cannot sleep,'' she said, " or if I do, I start up 
from fearful dreams, fleeing, like a criminal from jus- 
tice, or a victim from some murderer's outstretched 
hand. If I pnly had some friend to stay with me these 
long and dreary nights, — ^if Dora were only here that 
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I might clasp lier hwd amil feel that I am not akme 
when I start from those fearftd dreamfr-rto tell me that 
she loved me, unselfishly, deyotedly. She does, I 
know, bat what comfort is she to me-n^wT Even 
Jasper's deep devotion to me is a sotux^ of bitter sor- 
row, when a hand — alas ! my mother's hand— sweeps 
it aside as a useless thing. Even if Dora were with me, 
could I tell her, that my mother, my own dear mother, 
is plotting. against my happiness f Ko, it cannot be. 
I must bear my burden in silence and alone. 

For hours after the rest of the fiEunily were buried in 
qiuet slumber she sat thus, trying to wear the weary 
night away that it might not seem so long and lonely 
after she sougkt her pillow. But bodily weakness and 
weariness overcame her at last, and she unrobed and 
sought her bed. Turning out the gas, she ox>ened the 
shutters to let in the quiet light of the stars, and lay, 
half sleeping, half waking, watching them shine afar 
o% like Jasper's love. 

She slept at last and dreamed — dreamed she saw 
Jasper's face pale as death, his eyes wild with mingled 
entreaty and reproach ; but some imseen power was 
bearing her slowly, but surely away from him, and, 
unable to free herself from it, she cried out : . 

" Wait for me, Jasper ! I love you! I have been 
true to you!" 

Springing from her couch she found the stars were 
growing pale in the sky, the gray twilight of the sum- 
mer morning was creeping in the windows, and she 
was alone. 

Bathing her aching head and forehead, she lay down 
again, striving to still her throbbing brain and heart, 
saying to herself again and again : 
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"I do love him! but I am weak— so pitiftiHyr 
weak!" 

If her mother could have seen her then, she suiel j" 
must have been moved to pity. Violet was sweet- 
tempered and mUd, but as she confessed to herself— 
she was .very weak. 

She was one of those persons who cannot battle with 
fate. Perhaps, however, her mother's indulgence in 
childhood had more fuUy-developed this trai% lor more 
properly, this lack of a. trait of character. For, 
although training cannot change the nature of a chUd, 
it may inculcate habits, which soon become second 
nature. 
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With the first dawn of morning Mrs. Hamilton was 
astir. 

"John!'' she said, "didn't you observe how atten- 
tive Mr. Langdon seemed toward Violet, last night t 
He was, in fact, r^lly devoted." 

"Yes, I thought he was rather attentive, but he 
is naturally polite to every one, and it maj^ his usual 
way." 

"I cannot be deceived. He has taken a wonderful 
fancy to her; but I am not surprised, for she is re- 
markably beautiful, and I fancied she appeared unus- 
ually weU, last evening." 

" I thought so too ; and was very glad she seemed 
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80 well pleased, for I think she has been drooping a 
little, of late.'' 

^< She is qnite as well as usual," — ^here Mrs. Hamilton 
frowned, and spoke rather sharply— ^^ you know she 
was never strong. She paused a moment, and then 
added, more cheerfully, ^^ Fm glad Mr. Langdon fancies 
her, for I should really like her to be wdl settled in 
life." 

<< Ld»i|^<m is c^ftsMy a fine spedmen of a gentle- 
man, and if they loved each other-— he and Yiolet, I 
mean — ^I should have no objection to the match, al- 
though she is rather young as yet." 

" No objection !" Mrs. Hamilton echoed, raising her 
hands deprecatingly. " You do try my patience, dread- 
fully, sometimes, John. Why we should be envied by 
the whole town, and Meadville, too for that matter." 

" But I cannot see how that would benefit us. Fd 
much rather have their good will, Fm sure." 

Mrs. Hamilton cast a compassionate glance over to 
Where her husband sat. 

" You are too ridiculous to ever get along in this 
world, John j I do wish you had more spirit." 

Mr. Hamilton smiled, and shrugged his shoulders, 
but made po other reply. 

^^ Now I believe in taking things in season," con- 
tinued Mrs. Hamilton. '^ Fm going to commence to 
lay aside the money for her outfit. It won't take long 
to do it, if your business increases as rapidly as it has 
done for the past few weeks." 

<^ Why, Anite, they are hardly acquainted yet, and 
may never marry at all !" 

<< Trust me for that, John. Fm going to lay aside 
the money for her iro$$eau at once, as I said, and if 
they don't marry, there is no harm done." 
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Mr. Hamilton was growing weary of the discussioii. 

" Very true, my dear," he said, " you hare excellent 
judgment in such matters. But I shall be very busy 
to-day, and would like my break£Mt as soon as pos- 
sible.'^ 

At this Mrs. HamUton hurried down, and in a few 
minutes a vigorous ringing of the bell announced that 
breakflEist was ready. 

^ We will comn^nce at once,'' said Mrs. Hanulton, 
as her husband appeared at the table. '^ Violet may 
be a little late this morning, p^haps, though probably 
the bell aroused her." 

Breakfast was soon dispatched, but still Violet did 
not make her appearance. 

^^ I hope she is not Ul," said Mr. Hamilton, looking 
a trifle uneasy as he spoke, for he missed his dar- 
ling's face at the table. " Hadn't you better go up a 
moment, Anne, and see if she is well, before I go to 
the office!" 

"Certainly, I will; though she has, undoubtedly, 
overslept herself." 

Mrs. Hamilton rose, and went up to her daughter's 
locnn. Finding the door unlocked, she entered. Violet, 
looking pallid and worn, was still lyiog down. 

"My dear, are you not well this morning!" her 
mother ai^ed. 

" Not very, mamma darling. I cannot sleep, and I 
have such fearful dreams. The nights seem so long 
and dreary, I am almost exhausted when morning 
comes." 

"What are your dream3 like, Violet !" 

She hesitated a moment. 

" You must not mind bad dreams, dear," she said, 

o 
O 
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^< for they a^re olben eaused by some slight bodily lul- 
ment. I will give you some streagthening medidnes, 
and you will probably be well in a few hours. Would 
you like- some breakfast?'' 

" Not now, thank you." 

" Well, don't worry, and I'U prepare something for 
you. Shall I send for Adela to come and spend the 
day?" 

" No, I'd rather yon would not, a4» I prefer to remain 
quiet." 

" Very well, I'll bring up ihy sewing in a few mo- 
ments, and sit with you," and she turned and went 
down stairs. 

" Violet is not very well," she said, in answer to Mr. 
Hamilton's questioning glance. " It is nothing serious 
though," she added, "don't be at all uneasy about 
her." 

Mr. Hamilton took his hat and went out, while his 
wife went up to Violet's room. She opened the win- 
dows to let in the fresh morning air, and administered 
to her daughter some simple, soothing remedies. Then 
she placed the room in perfect order. 

" Now my dear," she said, " everytMng looks cheer- 
fid and bright, and you must cheer up also. You are 
young— just starting in life, and everything is rosy 
and serene about you. You will be well and happy in 
a day or two if you will only take my advice. Don't 
try to resist Fate, or mourn over broken clay idols." 

A crimson flush shot athwart Violet's face, up to 
her very forehead, but she did not reply, for a moment. 
At last she spoke. 

'^I do not resist Fate, mamma," she said, '^and I 
have no clay idols to mourn. You know I have been 
very passive in the hands of Fate, and yours. Only" — 
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and she raised her sad eyes to her mother's &ce, which 
was aflame with crimson now — " outraged nature will 
vindicate itself in one way or another.'^ 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply, but sat in silence for 
some moments. Then she rose. 

" You are gloomy to-day, my dear,^ she said, " which 
is very natund, for you are nervous and ill. Fm going 
down into the garden to gather some flowers for you. 
They will brighten the room, and cheer you up a little, 
perhaps.'* 

She stopped in the sewing-room for her scissors, 
and taking her garden hat, went down. 

" Fm sorely i)erpl«xed,'' she soliloquized, as she 
clipped the flower stems almost savagely. " Her love 
for Jasper has proved stronger than I thought. 
Foolish child ! to seem so mild outwardly, with such 
an under-current of strife within. There's hardly 
another girl in the universe, who would not be proud 
of Mr. Langdon's attentions. Well, I must be patient 
with her. I hope her trouble is the result of physical 
causes instead of mental." 

She arranged the flowers and earned them up to 
Violet's room, placing them in a vase near her bed- 
side. 

" Give me a flower to hold in my hand, mother, 
just one rose," Violet said. 

Selecting the fairest one she gave it to her daughter, 
who lay for some time silently caressing it, and toying 
with its leaves. 

"You would like me to be a rose, wouldn't you, 
mother ! the queen of flowers. But Fm only a simple 
violet — ^nothing more." 

" I want you to be just what you are, my darling !" 
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said Mrs. Hamilton, '^ a Bweet, fragraut violet, deaier 
than a rose, because rarer.- ' 

Violet smiled. Caressing words were sweet to het^ 
for she had been i)etted all her life ; every one seemed 
to fall into the habit naturally. Her eyelids drooped 
slowly, as she lay, quietly musing, and in a few mo- 
ments she had dropped asleep. 

Mrs. Hamilton noiselessly darkened the room and 
crept away, leaving the door slightly ajar, as she w^t 
down. Her morning duties dispatched, she took her 
work and went into the sewing-room, a small room 
next to Violet's, and steadily plied her needle with her 
ever-busy fingers, until a movement in Violet's room 
apprized her that her daughter was awake. 

" How do you feel now," she a«ked, as she entered 
softly. 

" Better, mamma dear, only tired, so tired. Don't 
worry about me. I shall be quite well soon. I think 
I will throw on a wrapper and sit up for a few mo- 
ments." 

" 111 bring up a little toast and coffee for you, and 
you will feel stronger after eating." 

The toast was brought, and Violet ate lightly. 

^' Thank you, mamma," she said, as Mrs. Hamilton 
took the waiter. ^^ I am better already, and shall be 
quite well to-morrow." 

" You will not mind, then, if. I go down and see 
about lunch, will youl It is nearly twelve o'clock, 
and your father will soon be home." 

" Not in the least. I don't think I'll go down for 
lunch ; but ask papa to come up and sit with me a 
moment, please, when he* arrives, so he'll not think Fm 
very sick." 

** Yes, deftr," and Mrs. Hamilton left tlie room. 
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l\iniiiLg the key of her door^ Violet took out her 
little writing-desk, and sat down to write. 

'' I must answer Dora's letter,'^ she ssdd, ^' and papa 
will mail it for Ine, when he returns to his office.'' 

She wrote for a few moments, and at the close of 
her letter, said : 

" Tell Jasper I would give more for a sight of his 
face, than anything else on earth, just now." 

She finished it, closed and directed the letter, and 
slipping it in a drawer she sat down, quite exhausted. 
Soon after she heard her father's footsteps on the 
stairs. 

"My daughter," h^ said, "I am so sorry that you 
are ill." 

" Fm not very sick, papa ; I shall be quite well soon, 
though I seem to feel very weak now. I have a letter 
for Dora Lambert, which I ^vish you would mail for 
me, please." 

"Certainly. But don't tire yourself with writing; 
better keep quiet for a day or two, until you have 
entirely recovered. Isn't there something you would 
like, that I could get for you ?" 
. " ]^othing, thank you." 

The lunch bell now sounded, and, kissing her an 
affectionate adieu, he went down. 

" I don't like Violet's appearance, Anne," he said, as 
he sat down to the table ; "there is a wild look about 
her eyes which is entirely unnaturaL" 

" I observed the same thing," Mrs. Hamilton quietly 
replied. "She did not sleep well last night, and is 
very nervous in consequence. That will account for 
it, I think." 

"Do you consider it necessary to send for a phy- 
sician?" he asked. 
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" No, unless she shonld be worse to-morrow, which 
I do not think probable, for I will give her something 
quieting to-night, and sleep in the room with her. 
Don't worry about her, John, her health is much 
better than it used to be. This will pass away in a 
day or two, without doubt.^ 

^' I hope so, indeed," and taking his hat, he set out 
for his oflftce. 

On the morning of the same day, Mr. Langdon had 
placed his chair upon the front porch, a few momenta 
before it was time for the pupils of the riding-scho<^ 
to pass by. It was a little thing, but then it was a 
novelty for him to watch for any one, and it stirred a 
new feeling, of interest in his breast which was ver>' 
pleasant. 

The equestrians came in sight at last, but he was 
disapi)ointed, for Violet was not among them. Adela 
was there, for Mrs. Hamilton had sent a note urging 
her to take her ride as usual, saying that Violet was 
not very well, and needed repose. 

Mr. Langdon went into his study after the riding 
pupils had passed, and lighted a cigar. 

" I wonder why Miss Violet did not ride to-day,'^ 
thought he. " I almost fear she is ill ; and I believe 
m make an excuse to drop into her father's office this 
afternoon, and inquire." 

He wandered restlessly about the grounds until 
lunch time, feeling a trifle disapx>ointed, as though he 
had been deprived of a pleasure. 

" It is of no use to try to conceal or disguise the 
fact," he said to himself, " I love that little Violet as I 
never loved any one before, and if I can win lier, she 
shall be my wife." 
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So, that aftemooh, when Mr. BTaimltoA retuiiied to 
his office, he fbiind Mr. Langdon awaiting him. 

" Good-aftemoon, Mr. Hamilton,'' he sdid. "I was 
passing,, and concluded to drop in a moment, and see 
if anything new had transpired in regard to the Pay- 
down case." 

" Nothing,'' Mr. Hamilton replied. " It is very clear, 
though, and I do not apprehend any trouble in gain- 
ing it." 

"That is a pleasant state of the case," said Mr. 
Langdon. " I hope your family is well." 

"Mrs. Hamilton is, thank you. But my daughter 
seems slightly ill, to-day." 

"Indeed I" and Mr. Langdon's face expressed con- 
cern at once. " I hope her indisposition is not serious." 

" Oh, no } we do not consider it so. It seems to be 
nothing more than a slight nerv^ous prostration. She 
is very affectionate in her disposition ^ 

Mr. Hamilton had commenced the sentence in his 
free, frank way, but paused a moment, thinking he 
was unnecessarily communicative to a stranger; but 
seeing only , interest depicted Upon his companion's 
countenance, he went on : 

" Well, I suppose the fact is — or at leasl I fancy so — 
that she has been a little lonely since we removed to 
Clinton, and is, perhaps, slightly pining for her Mead- 
ville friends. I don't suppose her illness is altogether 
the result of this, but she is not very robust, and 
slight causes seem to affect her health sometimes. 
She gave me a letter to one of her old schoolmates, 
Dora Lambert, and I fancied she seemed slightly 
homesick here. I may be mistaken, however, for I 
confess I don't exactly understand such things." 

Mr. Langdon bowed. 
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^^ Have you congtttte^ ^'phynciau t " he adi^d. 

" Not yet. Mrs. Hamilton thought we would wait 
until to-ni<Mrrow, before we did so, and Violet might 
leeover without one, perhax>8. By the way, I don't 
know much about your Clinton physicians. Ooidd you 
recommend a good one to us f ^ 

^' Yes. My family physician — ^though I seldcHU have 
had occasion to employ one since my mother's death — ^is 
Br. EUiott. His father was our physician for*years, 
and since his death, the young doctor has takeii his 
place. He is not very young, middle-aged, I ^might 
say, and settled in life ; but I consider him a most ex- 
cellent physician." 

" niank .you. I shall certainly employ him, if we 
find it necessary," Mr. Hamilton replied. 

Another client now entered the office, and Mr. Lang- 
don took his leave. 

" And so little Violet has been lonely," he said to 
himself. " The darling ! if she is so hereafter, it shall 
not be my fiiult." And he drove thoughtfully home. 

Meantime, Mrs. Hamilton had taken her work to 
h«r daughter's room ; while Violet leaned her head 
wearily back in the chair, and rocked slowly to and fro. 

" Mamma," she said at last, " I would like to go to 
MeadviUe for a little time— just for a week or two — -to 
visit Dora. Her mother is sick, so she cannot leave 
her long at a time, hut she would like me to go there 
very much, indeed." 

Mrs. Hamilton's face flushed a little. 

"You are not well enough to go now, Violet," she 
said. 

" But I shall be, in a day or two, and I fancy the 
change would do me so much good." 

" I do not agree with you. You are growing old 
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enough to exercise some degree of self-control, kdA 
slionld not yicild to all your caprices, like a child. I 
i^old, myself, like to visit Meadville, but it is not 
convenient for me to do so just now.'' 

<* But you might spaare me for a short time.'' 

<^ My dear," Mrs. Hamilton sdid, growing slightly 
vexed at her daughter's persistence, but striving to 
api)ear unconcerned, " I should be so lonely without 
you, and besides, it would not be right for you to leave 
Adela, and your riding lessons." 

-^ It would be only for a shori; time, aAd I could 
resume them on my retum," Violet replied, earnestly. 

" it would not be best for you to go now. You will 
become weaned from the place sooner if you remain 
here a month or two longei^ before making your visit." 

^^ That would not be desirable — ^to me, at least. I 
hope I may nevet forget the friends of my childhood." 

^^You need not forget them^ but you cannot be 
with them alway^.w Don't be so babyish ^ I sometimes 
wish you had moie energy and foroe of character." 
Mrs. Hamilton had forgotten her resolution to remain 
I)eriectiy calm. 

<^It is better for your plans, mamma, that I am 
weak and yielding in disposition." 

Mrs. Hamilton waxed pathetic. 

<< Violet," she s^d, ^^ what plans can I have, except 
for your good — your fiiture weltkre — your happiness !" 

Violet had heard the tone assumed too often to be 
seriously moved by it. She turned her fece away. 

" Kone, mamma, I h(^," she answered, wearily. 

There was a long pause in the conversation, during 
which Mrs. Hamilton's needle flew swiftly in and out 
the seam she was sewing. Violet spoke at last. 

"Mamma, I have- set my heart upon this visit 5 do 
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ple&se ii^dolge me. I promised them — ^Dora^I mean^ 
that X would go back to Meadville when the wild June 
roses were in bloom, and they will soon be gone. I 
always loved such rambles as we used to take &v 
them, dearly, and one would do me good, Fm sure. 
If I CQuld go just once more, I thmk I would be quite 
content.'' 

" Who did you say you promised, Violet?'' 

" Dora." 

" But you said ^ them ' — does that mean Dora alone!" 

There was something so cold and merciless in Mrs. 
Hamilton's look, that it stung Violet, past endurance. 
She rB'ised her face, white. and calm, to her mother's, 
her eyes meeting Mrs. Hamilton's, gaze steady and 
clear^ without the faintest shadow of embarrassment. 

^^ I mean Dora and, Jasper, mamma, — ^Dora, whp ha« 
been, next to sister Laura, my girlhood's truest friend, 
because unselfish; and Jasper,, whom I love as my 
own life I" 

Mrs. Hamilton's face turned- red and white, alter< 
nately, and for a moment she set her teeth firmly 
together. But she would not speak in the first out- 
..burst of tctmper, so she waited until she controlled, to 
all outward appearance, her passion. Violet saw the 
struggle, and sat, motionless, and with her. hands 
clasped, awaiting the result. She knew there would 
be no appeal from her mother's decision. 

Mrs. Hamilton spoke at last. 

" Violet," and her words dropped like icicles into 
Violet's burning heart — " Violet, once for all I will tell 
you, what I should have said long ago, only from a 
desire to save your feelings as much as possible, — 
foolish, because it is better that we should understand 
each other at once and forever — I would rather see 
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you sleeping quietly in your grave, than the wife of 
tiiat beggar Jasx)er — ^that merchant's clerk — ^that mere 
clown I And more, you shall never be his, while I 
live!" 

Violet sat silently gazing into her mother's face; 
but her look seemed io grow vacant and stony, and 
her face was pallid as the hue of death. Without 
heeding her, Mrs. Hamilton went on : 

'^And further than this — ^for we had better bring 
this conversation to a close — ^if Mr. Langdon asks you 
to be his wife, and you refiise him — my love for you will 
cease from that hour. I shall not cast you oft', because 
I will not have my family affairs ridiculed before the 
world ; but I will make you repent the deed in dust 
and ashes — ^will make you bitteily regret your ac- 
cuiWl folly, as long as my life and your's shall last!" 

Violet's look grew more and more fixed and stony, 
and she put out her hands feebly before her, as if seek- 
ing support. Then, without a word or cry. She fell 
forward, her face buried in her hands, upon the floor. 

Eeally alarmed, Mrs. Hamilton caught her up in her 
arms, and laid her upon the bed. 

" She will recover,'' she murmured to herself; " she 
must be able to conquer the foolish passion, for I will 
have it so. I only wish she was not so weak and 
frail!" 

She chafed Violet's hands, and bathed her face with 
cologne, until a slight gasp apprised her that con- 
sciousness was returning. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

It was nearly five o'clock, and Mr. Hamilton was 
sitting alone in his office, when Jane appeared in the 
door- way, the tears streaming down her cheeks* 

"Oh, Mr. Hamilton!'' she exclaimed, "Missus 
wants you to send for a doctor, right oflF, for poor, dear 
Miss Violet fainted clear away, as she was a-sittin' 
a-talkin' to her mother in her room, and she 'pears kind 
'o strange like, sence she's come to !" 

Mr. Hamilton started up in alarm. 

" My dear child !" he cried. 

"Oh, I forgot!" exclaimed Jane; "Missus said I 
mustn't frighten you, but I'm feared I did, for I 
was so scart myself. She says she dpn't think it's any- 
thin' 'serus, but you'd better call in the doctor." 

"I'll go immediately, Jane. Go home and tell Mrs. 
Hamilton I said so. My darling! I hope she is not 
seriously ill." 

. ^e set put for the doctor's office at once, and finding 
him in, they proceeded to the house together. 

Mrs. Hamilton explained Violet's symptoms at 
some length, but Violet remained very quiet during 
the doctor's visit, only answering briefly, when ques- 
tioned. 

" You are quite right, Mrs. Hamilton," doctor Elliott 
said, at last. " It is a case of nervous prostration, 
easily remedied now, though if allowed to take its 
course, might result in fever. I apprehend no danger 
Arhatever, in the case. I shall administer a simple 
course of medicine which will, without doubt, entirely 
restore her in a few days, at most." 
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^' MfH. Hamilton i8 an intellig^iit Troman,^ he said to 
hinifielf after he took his leave. '^ She understands 
her daughter's case as thoroughly as I do.'' 

The truth was, that Mrs. Hamilton repeated the xery 
TOggestions, almost word for word, which their old 
Meadville physician bad made, when Violet, on a pre- 
yious occasion, had been similarly indisposed. If the 
old physician had advanced the same views to Dr. 
Ellioitt, that gentleman would, in all probability, have 
coni^dered it his duty to refute them. But coming as 
they did from an unexpected source, he found that 
they coincided with his own opinions. 

Throughout the night and the next day, Violet was 
very quiet, never speaking except when addressed, 
and taking her medicines without remark, when they 
were offered. Occasionally she would shiver slightly, 
as if with cold^ but no complaint jmssed her lii>s. Her 
mother remained constantly by her side, always speak- 
ing to her in the most tender and gentle tones. 

" I may have been too harsh and hasty," she said to 
herself, " but, on the whole, it is best so. . The shock 
must have come, and I am glad it is over, with no 
worse result. She will undoubtedly soon recover, and 
there can be no danger of any misunderstanding in the 
ftiture." 

Adela called during the afternoon, but Violet was 
deeping, and as Mrs. Hamilto«\ assured her that her 
daughter was not very HI, but needed repose more 
than anything else, she soon took her leave, only say- 
ing that " when her dear friend recovered sufficiently 
to enjoy conversation, she would come over and cheer 
her up.'' 

On the next day Mr. Langdon did not call at Mr. 
Hamilton's office, for he met him on the street return- 
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ing from luixchy and learned of yiolet7i$ inore^ised illness. 
He was very restless in consequence ; for he did not 
feel at liberty to call during her illness. 

That afternoon Jane came up to Violet's room^ her 
face all smiles, with a basket of fruit from Mr. 
Langdon. Mrs. Hamilton's face was radiant with 
satisfaction, as she placed it on a stand by VioIet^s 
bedside. 

It looked very, tempting — a pretty, open-work basket 
piled with rosy apples, of last year's growth, golden 
oranges, scarlet cherries, and tempting hot-house 
grapes, all gracefully arranged. There was a card 
attached, and, looking at it, Mrs. Hamilton read : 

''Win Miss Violet accept this £rom a friend who earnestly 
deeire« her speedy restoration to health 9 

Violet lay looking at the tempting fruit, a faint 
smile breaking over her wan features. It was pleasant 
to be .thus remembered, V and the thought banif^hed 
something of the forlorn sorrow at her heart. 

<< Mr. Langdon is very kind to send you this," said 
Mrs. ^amilton, effusively, ^^for fruit can hardly be 
obtained at any price, at this season of the year." 

** Oh, very kind," echoed Violet, less wearily than 
she had spoken before, since her illness. 

*< It is just the thing you need," continued Mrs. 
Hamilton, ^^ for you have no appetite, and this fruit 
will be very refreshing. Shall I give you some now, 
•lear!" 

^^ "NOj^ she answered, '' I do not care to eat it." 

Mrs. Hamilton looked up in astonishment. Violet 
seemed pleased with the gift, if she could judge from 
her countenance and manner, yet she refused to taste it. 
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. **Don*t you think it very kind of Mr» Langdon to 
send it to yon, Violet ! '^ 

^' Certainly I do ; and because he is so thoughtful, I 
will keep it awhile, at least, to remind me of his kind- 
ness* But it is a little thing for him to do, we must 
remember, so we must not attach so much importance 
to it, though I am unaccustomed to such attentions." 

"You are a .strange child,^ Mrs. Hamilton said, 
< " and I dont understand you at all. If a friend should 
send me such a gift, Fm sure I shouldn't hesitate to 
eat it.'' 

Violet smiled. 

" You may help yourself to it as it is, mamma," she 
said. 

Mrs. Hamilton was so glad to see the smile, she 
could not be angry, though it was at her own expense. 
Besides, she was too well satisfied with the way affairs 
seemed to be shaping, to feel ill-humored about any- 
thing. 

" Never hide your light under a bushel) is my motto," 
she soliloquized, as she went down to give Jane some 
directions about her work. " N^ow if I had kept Violet 
at home, or veiled when she went out, Mr. Langdon 
might have lived all his life in the same town without 
^even having seen her, much less appreciated her 
beauty. I think, however, I have been wrong in con- 
gratulating myself that she was so much like her father 
in disposition. The worst of this mild sort of persons 
is that when 'they get an idea firmly fixed in their 
minds, it seems utterly impossible to eradicate it. 
Kow, even if Jasper Douglas were wealthy, Mr. Lang- 
don would make the most desirable husband of the 
two. But nobody could make Violet believe it, — ^and 
if I compel her to marry Mr. Langdon, she will i)ersist 
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in feeling that Bhe is a martyr; and, nntoss I wateh 

her closely, will very likely tell him the whole tmth 

and spoil all, Some girls do have such silly ideas of 

right and wrong.'^ 

. And Mrs. Hamilton began to feel like a mart3rr lier- 

self. 

The next day Violet was much better. Toward 
evening, as die was sitting in her chair, Jane brought 
up another gift from Mr. Langdon. It was a bouqnet 
comprised entirely of double violets, bfaie and white, 
mingled with fragrant geranium leaves. 

Violet caught the flowers eagerly, and untying the 
ribbon which bound tiiem, she separated the vic^ts 
and arranged the white ones in the form of a cross^ the 
blue ones surrounding it, and then edged tlie whole 
witli a fringe of geranium leaves. 

It was so pretty ! her flowei:^ too, fragrant and iaip. 
This time she echoed her mother's ^^ very kind of Mr. 
Langdon " quite cheerily. 

^^Sfae arranges Jasper's flowers ill t]he sha|)e of a 
heart, and Mr. Langdon's in the form of a cross,'' 
mused Mrs. Hamilton. <^Well, I am quite willing, 
especially as she seems inclined to bear the cross more 
patiently than I tliought iK>ssible three days ago." 

She placed the bouquet in a vase of water, on a little 
stand by Violet's side, and left the room. 

Violet leaned her head back upon the cushions of 
the chair, with strange, conflicting emotions busy at 
her heart. She had been quite determined t^ hate 
him, this Mr. Langdon, but his kindness of manner 
and the delicate attentions he bestowed upon her had 
somehow touched her, because he seemed so sincere, 
and her own heart was so utterly forlorn. 

He had a pleasant voice tpo, she remembered, now ; 
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c<m£e6S it to herself at the time. Stilly she could not 
bear to think of what might come to pasft in the future, 
though she said again and again as she tried to dismiss 
the subject from her mind, that she was glad Mr. 
Langdon was her Mend. 

Kext djdj she seemed almost as well as ever, and 
when her father called up to her room at lunch tim^ 
she expressed the determination of coming down stairs 
as uimal, that afteruoon. 

Mr. Hamilton, meeting Mr. Langdon in the street, 
communicated the welcome intelligence. He met Mr. 
Langdon every day, now. 

Violet donned a pretty white wrapper, and throwing 
a light shawl around her shoulders, went down and 
took her seat in an easy chair near one of the back 
parlor windows, where she could look out into the 
g^idei^^ She, had tak^ her Tiolets-r-Mr. Laugdon's 
gift, down with her, a^d sat looking quite peaceful and 
hA^^^ as she inhaled their perftune, and looked out 
xqpioii ihe glowing 3ime Bitemoon* 

There was a ring at the door. Jane hastily donned 
her white apron, answered it, and a moment after, 
ushered Mr. Langdon into the parlor. 

^^ Pardon me, if I intrude, jMiss Hamilton," he said, 
'^ but your father informed me that you were to come 
down stairs to-day, and I thought you might possibly 
feel a little lonesome } so I took the liberty of catting 
m, a moment." 

Violet's heart throbbed strangely. She ^as still 
weak, and this was something of a surprise. 

" I am glad to see you, sir," slie answered, a crimson 
blush overspreading her face. " And I thank you for 
the yery welcome gifts which you so kindly sent me." 
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"I am happy to have given you evert so slight "^k 
pleasure/' he «aid, " and very glad to find you conva- 
lescent.'^ 

" Thank you. I am much better, almost well in fact, 
though still weak." 

^^ I see," he said, as she leaned back in the chair, 
wearily. Now that the flush had passed away, she 
seemed paler than ever, by contrast. "lam afiraid 
conversation tires you," he added. ' 

"Oh, no," she returned, quickly, and observed' for 
the fir^t time that his attention was directed to the 
'flowers in her lap. She moved her shawl, involun- 
tarily, to hide them. " I'm afraid he will think me 
very silly," she thought. 

He thought anything but that, as he saiy that she 
treasured his flowers, and noted tiieir tasteftd arrange- 
ment. ' ' 

At this moment Mrs. Hamilton entered the xoom, 
having dressed expressly for the occadon. 

^^ This is unexpected pleasure," she said. "Icaimot 
thank you enough for your kindness to my daughter, 
'Mr. Langdon. Your gifts were so admirably chosen, 
aiid weU-timed. They cheered Violet not a little, i 
assure you." 

Mr. Langdon again expressed his pleasure in having 
contributed, ever so slightly, to Miss Hamflton's 
eiyoyment. • 

Another ring at the door beU, and Adela Burgoine 
entered, all affection and congratulations. 

"You little darling!" she exclaimed, stooping to 
drop a kiss on VioletV lips, " to think you should get 
sick during such charming weather as this I I ran in 
a few moments day before yesterday, but you were 
asleep^ and I was obliged to be satisfied with just one 
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little peep at your dear face; and yesterday, I had 
company throughout the day and evening. I sent 
James around, however, to inquire how you were, and 
was glad to hear you were improving." 

After shaking hands with Mrs. Hamilton, and bow- 
ing to Mr. Langdon, Adela sank into a chair^ quite out* 
of. breath, and Violet, for the ilrst thne since her 
friend's entrance into the room, found a chance to 
speak. 

^^ I am very glad to see you again, dear Adela," she 
saidin her Soft, low voice. 

^^You are not angry with me then, for my seeming: 
neglect, and you know I was sorry because you werot 
sick, did you not !" she asked, playfully. 

« I did not doubt it, Adela." 

^^ What lovely violets !" was Adela's next exclama- 
tion ; ^< and how beautifully they are arranged ! " 

" They are Mr. Langdon^s gift," Violet said. 
, ^^ But the arrangement is not mine," he haf^teaed to^ 
explain. ^^It is beautiful; J 4(M3tpg?*atulat^ ypu /j^pqa 
your taste in bouquet making." 

Violet bowed her thanks for the complimeit. ' 

At this moment, Mrs. Hamilton became very anxious: 
about the state of Mrs. Burgoine's health { and Adela 
took her seat by the side of her hostess, to answer her 
questions, and to learn all the particulars of Violet's 
illness. 

^^ I thank you for honoring my violets/' Mr.IiSlig- 
don said, taking the bouquet which Adela had dropped, 
in his hand. 

^^ I am passionately fond of flowers," she replied. 

'^Then it was because you loyed the violets for 
themselves, that you treasured them," he said, a slight 
shade of disappointment in his tone. 
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fiHie liedtated a moment, and passed hei* hand caress- 
in^y over tlieir satin leaves. 

"Yes,'' she' answered, " it was partly because I love 
them, but — ^I — enjoyed them the mc«e because tliey 
WOTe the gift of a friend who remembered me when I 
was ill.'' 

He was quite satisfied, and bowed his thanks. Then 
he rose to go. 

^^ I hope you will be quite well to-morrow." 

'^^ I think I will. Come in again, Mr. Langdon." • 

She gave him her hand with mingled shyness and 
frtokness in her manhier, quite bewitching ; and, bid- 
ding Mrs.'Hamilton aiid Adela a hasty, adieu, he left 
the house. 

" It is the first time she has asked me to call," he 
«olilil^uized, as he rode slowly home. " How prettj- 
vshe looks when conlused. Yes, she is very, vety bea«.- 
tiful, and--I love h^r dearly." 

Adeia tofok her leave soon after Mr. Liangdon, 
ptoinising to caHl and spend the next day with Violet. 

When Mr. Hamilton came home from his office, he 
found his daughter sitting alone, and bringing his 
chair beside her, he sat down for a chat. 

"1 wonder your Mend Adela has not been here," he 

*^16he was, this affcemoon, papa, and so was Mr. 
Langdon." 

^^ Indeed! I think,* my child," he said with a smile, 
"Mr. Langdon seems rather detoteS for a new 
acquaintance." 

A shade passed over Violet's face. 

" He seems very friendly, papa," she answered. ' 

MrJ Hamilton smiled again, but changed the subject. 

One day early in the following week Violet was sit- 
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ting in the room alon«, when the door suddenjiy opened, 
and Mrs. Hamilton entered, out of breath with exoitte- 
ment and delight. 

" What do you think, my dear !" she said. 

" Fm sure I don't know, mamma." 

"One can never excite or surprise you, Violet,'^ said 
her mother, who was in haste to tell the news. " Here 
is the loveliest bouquet I ever saw in my life, and some- 
body has sent it to you*'' 

It was formed entirely of roses, and there were not 
two alike, although the bouquet was very large. Vio- 
let sat admiring their varied form and color in 
speechless delight. There were so many different 
colors; pink, crimson, salmon, yeUow, blush and 
white. 

" Oh, they are so beautiful !" she ex<daimed, at last. 
"I nevet saw so many lovely varieties grouped together 
before." 

" There is a note also," Mrs. Hamilton said, " aiul 
the servant who brought it is waiting for a reply i" 

Violet, slightly suriMrised, opened the note and read : 

" My Dear Miss Yioubt :— 

^'PleMe accept a few of BlooniiCen^'s roaes, and, if ypu ace 
Aizong enoi^ to bear itiaUowme the pleasure of driyiog out 
with yoa for an hour or two, this afternoon. 

"Donald Langi>ok." 

** Answer it at once," Mrs. Hamilton said. " You 
will go, of course ! " 

" Certainly." 

Violet sat down to her writing desk and wrote as 

follows : 

"Mr. Lanodox:— 

" Thanks for the lovely roses ; and also for your kind iuTita- 
tion. I accept it with pleasure, and wiU be ready at three o'clock. 

" VioLBT Hamilton." 
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Bhe placed the note, unsealed, in her mother's hand. 

" That will do,'' Mrs. Hamilton said/as she perused 
it " I'm glad you write such a beautiful hand." 

Violet was glad, too, though she made no reply, as 
she directed and sealed the note. 

"Perhaps," said Mrs. Hamilton, musingly, "Mr. 
Langdon believes in reading character from one's hand- 
writing. I don't know much about it myself, but I 
dare say it may be done by those who have practiced 
and understand the art." 

" Very likely." 

Mrs. Hamilton took the note down stairs^ and deliv- 
ered it to Mr. Langdon's messenger, thinking how very 
submissive Violet had grown, since her illness. She 
seemed to have become a mere echo, so faithfuUy did 
she repeat her mother's sayings. 

Musing upon her daughter's conduct, Mrs. Hamilton 
went in to dust the parlor, as Jane was busy with her 
washing. 

" I think I understand her now," she soliloqunsed, 
" although it may make no difference whether I do or 
not, for one thing is certain — she thoroughly under- 
stands me. She has altrays been quiet and mild ; so 
much so, that her sudden outbreak ux)6n the day she 
was first taken ill, took me completely by surprise. I 
cannot bear to give her pain — ^the darling ! but I must 
do my duty by her, though it be ever so hard. I'm 
sure no rightly-disposed mother could ever do other- 
wise." .., 

The last remark was uttered solely to quiet her 
conscience, which had given her some annoyance, of 
late. 

"Of course, I couldn't allow her to throw herself 
away upon Jasper, when Mr. Langdon, wealthy and 
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iot^ectualy a splendid match far any lady in the land, 
evidently desires her hand." 

After nodding her head a few times to assure her- 
self that she was undoubtedly in the right, she rose, 
and dusted vigorously, until everything in the room 
was clean and shining. Then she sfit down, took a 
letter from the depths of her ample pocket, and began 
to read. 

" I don't see,'' she said, as she finished the letter, 
" why Laura writes home so seldom, and why, when 
her letters do come, they invariably make me feel 
uncomfortable. Kot that th^y are written in a gloomy 
vein, but it seems as though she was very sad, and 
wrote lightly, to conceal it. I hope the dear child is 
happy — she must be, surely, for she is so fond of show, 
l^at was her one weakness ; of course it is natural 
that it is so, being my «hild, but I played upon it in 
hurrying up her marriage before she had time to think. 
As soon, as I get Violet off my hands, (which will be 
very soon, judging from appearances,) I mean to go 
and si>end a feW: week^ with her, in spite of Mr. 
Mason's chillingly cool invitations, and then FU :find 
out the source of all the trouble. I half suspect that 
the old fool is jealous ; I know he watches her like a 
dragon, although no one could be more correct in 
. deiK>rtment than Laura has always been." 

She rose and returned the letter to her pockety and 
then carefully removed the duster and polishing cloth, 
which she seemed always to carry about with her when 
alone, in order to give the chairs, table, or pictures a 
rub as she passed them. 

"How stupid I ami" she suddenly exclaimed, as 
she entered the kitchen where Jane was busily engaged 
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with her washing. " Jane, did you ever know a greater 
idiot than I am? '^ 

jane looked quite bewildered for a moment, then 
giving an odd jerk of her head, which was meant for a 
how, she said : 

" Yes'm, here's one, Miss Hamilton,'! 

" That's pretty well for you, Jane," said her mistress, 
laughing. "But Mr. Langdon has been so v^ry kind 
to Miss Violet-? 
• a Very, indeed, mem," interrupted Jane. 

^* And he's invited her to drive out with him this 
afternoon, and I never thought to send an invitaticm 
for him to take dinner with us this evening." 

"That's too bad, mem." 

" Never mind, Fll ask him when he calls for Violet, 
and hell be sure to accept, unless he has another 
engagement, which isn^ at all probable, m commence 
preparations at once. Hurry and finish your washing, 
Jane, so you can help me, for I want to get up a Sj^en- 
did dinner. Luckily there is a part of a cold boiled 
ham in the refrigerator, and Fll commence with the 
soup at once. The ham will keep, and if he doesn't 
come we wiU have the soup for dinner, at any rate." 

Jane fell to rubbing the clothes vigorously, and 
I^Irs. Hamilton went up to inform Violet of her inten- 
tions, and afterwards into the sewing-room to devise 
ways and means for getting up, as she said, a " splen- 
did dinner." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Laogdon sat in his study, awaiting the xetom 
of the messenger he had dispatched to Mr. Hamilton's. 

The servant's return intermpted his musings, and 
he took the note, with its dainty French envelope and 
graceful chirography, in his hand. There was a ddicate 
odor of violets floating over it, and his name looked 
really beautiful, written out in such lovely characters. 

He broke the seal and read the note, a satisfied 
smile stealing over his features. 

" It is so like her I'' he exclaimed. " What a fault- 
less hand ! clear, graceful sweeps and curves, nothing 
angular, crooked or cramped about it, but open and 
honest as Miss Violet's eyes.'' 

Mrs. Hamilton had spoken correctly, when she said 
he was a " splendid match." He was one of the very 
few young men, to whom prosperity had not proved a 
snare. Perhaps it was owing to the constant watch 
and companionship of his mother during his youth. 
She had watched him with a vigilant, but loving eye, 
and directed both his studies and his pleasures. So 
he grew up fond of his books, his horses and his flowers, 
being a reaUy skillful gardener. His horses were the 
pride of the town ; his hot-houses the most extensive 
and successful in the country; his library massive 
and well-chosen ; and, what was better, well-read. 

At three o'clock his carriage, a handsome phaeton 
lined with blue, and drawn by beautiful, dark bay 
horses, stopped at Mr. Hamilton's door. 

Mrs. Hamilton at once invited him to dine with 
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them on his retom, and he courteously accepted the 
invitation. 

Violet soon appeared, attired in a neat blue silk, 
a white shawl, quite fashionable in those days, and a 
dainty white lace hat, with a wreath of blue violets. 
Everything about her toilet was in i>erfect keeping, 
from her neatly fitting boots and gloves, to the pretty 
blue parasol lined with white, which she held in her 
hand. She wore turquoise ornaments at her tiiroat 
and wrists— presents from her sister Laura on the last 
Christmas, which she had spent in the city. 

"Blu^ and white," thought he, "the only colors 
violets wear,'^ as she took her place in the carriage 
gracefully, while he seated himself by her side, 

"What drive shall we take?" he asked of Violet, 
as John waited, with slackened reins, for directions. 

" I have no choice," she replied. 

" Through Elm to Larch street," he said, " and then 
out Sycamore avenue, past Bloom-Centre." 

John drew up the reins, and away they swiftly sped.- 

The air was balmy and soft, the skies clear, and as 
they proceeded, Violet seemed invigorated. Her cheeks 
flushed faintly, her eyes brightened, while that soft, 
twilight smile, which she often wore of late when 
pleased, settled upon her lips. 

She possessed, thanks to her father's training, a large 
fund of general information, and could chat very agree- 
ably, upon a variety of topics. There was, therefore, 
no pause in the conversation, for, exhilarated by the 
fresh air, she seemed brilliant and si>arkling. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Hamilton bustled about, pre- 
paring dinner. The carriage had no sooner left the 
houae, than she produced the market-basket, and put 
on h^r hat and shawl. 
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'' Gome, Jane," 8he said, ^^ we will go^ out at once 
SBd do the mai^eting. I didn't like to prepare' any* 
^hing but the soup before we knew he was coming — 
It's so fortunate that I ordered that soup-bone to-day 
— and now, we will go out and get whatever else is 
:iiecessary. I'm going to have lamb and peas^ and let- 
t;uce, and asparagus, I've nuts and raisins in the 
liouse, and I'll make a cherry pudding, too. Hurry, 
:ioT we've only three hours to get everytWng ready. 
IHow lucky they are out riding! I hope ttieyll stay 
until dinner-time." ^ 

They set out at once and procured the necessary 
articles, and after their return, Mrs. Hamilton put on 
Zh large apron and went to work. 

" Now, Jane, you are to get out the silver service, 
and clean it thoroughly. Next, shell the peas, pre- 
pare the asparagus, pare the potatoes, and — wash the 
lettuce thoroughly. Ill go right to work at the dress- 
ing for this quarter of lamb, and then Fll see about, the 
cherry pudding." 

<' Yes mem," Jane responded, quite bewildered. 

^' And, Jane, after you ^o those things, you may lay 
the cloth. I'll brmg down that satin-damask table- 
cloth and the snow-drop napkins, to match. I was 
always glad that I secured that bargain at Lambert's ; 
it was one of the good things Jasper Douglas did, 
telling me about it. You see they had them on hand 
a long time, and nobody wanted them, they were so 
lugh-priced. But goods went up afterwards, and 
vhen I bought them they were just as cheap as the 
ordinary table-linen.'^ 

Mrs. Hamilton paused a moment in her work. 

"Oh, Jane!" she suddenly exclaimed, "I want to 
tell you one thing while I think of it. Be sure to 
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bTing on the finger-glasses ^tli the dessert, and not 
with the jToast, as yon did that day Judge Morgan 
dined with ns. I never was more mortified in my life, 
and I had to tell a real story to excuse your blunder. 
Only some little remark about your being a .new 
waiter 5 bjat it was dreadftilj you know.'' 

^'^ Yes H^m. Ill be sure to remember." 

"Right. You are slow, Jane, but sure — sure to 
make a mistake, Mr. Hamilton says. But you and I 
know betterj and we won't mind if he is a little witty 
at our expense sometimes." 

Mrs. Hamilton's fingers were mo\ang as swiftly as 
her tongue, and while she talked, the savory dressing 
was prepared and inserted in the tender joint of lamb, 
which was then rubbed with salt, pepper and butter, 
and placed in the oven. 

" 5^ow, Jane, this must be basted every quarter of 
an hour, and if it doesn't come out of the oven juicy 
and tender, I shall be wonderfully surprised. The 
cold ham will do for another kind of meat, nicely. 
Hurry, Jane, Fll bring down the table-linen at onc^, 
and the pictures fix)m Violet's chamber, for the dining- 
room. I'm glad I swept and dusted it so thoroughly 
this morning." 

The pictures were brought down and hung, and 
some ornaments placed at either side of the clock on 
the mantle. 

"There!" said Mrs.' Hamilton, viewing her work 
with an air of satisfaction, " that looks better*— -more 
in keeping with the parlors. I must find time to ar- 
range flowers for the vases." 

"Jane," she said, as she returned to the kitchen, 
" have you finished the peas ! Well, wash them, then, 
and put tliem o er the fire at once. It won't hurt 
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them to stand awliile after they are done, it they, are 
kept hot, and I want the range for the other vegeta- 
bles and the pndding. Fll pit the cherries, and make 
ihe batter for that next. Come to think, though, you 
may pit the ch^ries, Jane, and Til set the table and 
arrange the sideboard. You might make some mis- 
take that I wouldn't discover, and besides, the cherries 
would stain my fingers. Hurry, for I want to stir |ip 
the batter for the pudding as soon as I am through 
with the dining-room, I hope the pudding, \^11 be 
li^t— are you sttre the mould is quite clean V^- 

It was fully half-past five o'clock, when Mr. Lang- 
don and Violet alighted at the gate. Mrs. Hamilton, 
neatly attired, sat waiting in the parlor as quietly 
as though she had been entirely .at leisure during 
their absence, although her face was slightly flushed. 
She observed, with secret delight, that the delicate 
rose-tint upon Violet's face enhanced her beauty, and 
that her eyes were clear and sparkling, without a 
shadow of the sad expression which had haunted them 
so long. 

Mrs. Hamilton glanced at Hie pretty clock on the 
mantle in the back parlor, and said if they would 
excuse her, she would go down stairs for a few mo- 
m^its, as it was near their dinner /hour. 

^^ I cannot afford a housekeeper," she said, with a 
smile,, and appearance of frankness, ^^and therefore, 
I lun. obliged^ vjUi some deg^^ to superintend the cook 
myselfl'' . . 

Dinner was soon announced. . Mr. Langdon dis- 
cussed it ai>preciatiyely, and as Jane had been repeat- 
edly drilled upon the manner of waiting, everything 
passed off well. 

Mr. Langdon lingered until the evening was nearly 
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spent ; en^ged in pleasant conversation, with €m oc- 
i^asional song firoin Yiolet. 

. "My dear, I am proud of you!^ Mrs, Hamilton ex- 
claimed, when he was gone. " I dont think you can 
•ever realize how near my heart you are. I have such 
hox>es of your womanhood ! " 

"If you make as good and true a woman as your 
mother, Yiolet^" Mr. Hamilton said, his face glowing 
with pride for them both, " I shall be quite satisfied^" 

" I will try, papa dear.'^ 

He fancied there was a little quiver on her lips 'as 
she bade him good-night, but he was far firom divining 
the cause. 

Yiolet went to her room, closed, and locked the door. 
Drawing down the shades and lighting the gas, she 
turned her mirror so she could see her fall hight, and 
stood for some time gazing at her own reflection. 

It was a beautiful face which looked out upon her, 
and a fairy form robed daintily in glistening silk, the 
soft lace at the throat fastened with a cluster of tur- 
quoise violets, and the same jewels embellishing her 
white, rounded arms, from which the sleeves fell back 
as if proitd to disclose their purity. 

" Mamma loves me I" she exclaimed, a thought bit- 
terly. "Love" — she repeated — "unselfish love — is it 
to be found available on earth, I wonder t Why are 
we seeking for everything but love and our owu.hap- 
pinessT Why do we crucify our bodies, hearts, and 
minds, only that others may envy or did&e us-r-that 
they may — ^forsooth! long for the position we hold, 
not dreaming how unbearable it is to us ! 

"If the past were only blotted out! If oblivion 
<K)uld cover it — ^if I could forget the love that grew 
with my childhood and youth, I might be very happy. 
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I have tried, fiuthf)^, to do as my mother bade me, 
to cruBh it out, but I cannot. I can still such thoughts 
at times, but ^gain they come back to me and tell 
me that I am only acting a pretty farce — that, if I • 
could, I, would go back to Jasper and live with him in^ 
poverty through life,-Tpoverty sweetened by his love 
ai^d care, rather than become the wife of Mr. Langdon^ 
though I honor him, and though he were a thousand 
times wealthier than he is now I 

"Oh, this love! so uncontroUable, so everlasting C 
Alas ! the weariness of life I I fear I -was right whenr 
I said to Jasper that my love for him had grown with 
my life, until one could not be uprooted without 
des;troying the other. If I only had some one to help 
me in the struggle — ^but I am all alone !" 

She stood for some time, looking into the eyes of her 
reflected image, striving to gain strength by doing so, 
as if they were the eyes of a Mend. 

Stepping close to the mirror at last, she pressed her 
lips to its surface, saying, " Violet, be true to yourself, 
for you are all alone I ^ 

Jxme passed, and the mid-summer days came on, 
sultry and still. As the days went by, something of 
Violet's accustomed peace of mind seemed to return. 
Mrs. Hamilton observed it, and congratulated her upon 
her success in burying the past. 

Violet did not reply. She was very reticent when- 
ever her mother mentioned the past, arid never alluded 
to it in any way. Neither did she speak of the future. 
She accepted Mr. Langdon's attentions quietly, but 
never, by word, look or action did she in\ite them. 

One evening when she was at Adela's, Mr. Langdon • 
called ; and, learning from Mrs. Hamilton where her 
(laughter was, he dropped in at Mr. Burgoine's in time 
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to accompany her home. He paused a moment a« he 
left her at her father's door. 

" It is late," Violet said, " or I would invite you to 
come in." 

" It is late," he answered, " and you are tired. I 

shall be absent from home, on business, to-morrow, 

. but I would like the privilege of calling upon you the 

Evening of the next day aJter, as I wish to see you 

alone« Will you invite me to come thenf " 

" Tes," she answered ; but she turned her face away. 

He thought she seemed unusually weary, and bade 
her good-night. 

When he was gone she went into the house and 
locked the door. The day had been unusually warm, 
and, though the evening was cooL without, the house 
seemed like a fdmace. The hall lamp was burning 
dimly, and, extinguishing it, Violet passed out upon 
the back porch. She sat down upon a rustic chair, 
and leaning her cheek against the railing of the porch, 
she asked herself aloud : 

"What am I to do?" 

She was startled at the soimd of her own roioe, the 
night was so still ^ and she sat for some moments in 
silence, watching the swaying shadows which the vine 
leaves cast upon the floor. The moon shone whitely 
over the hills in the distance, and everything seemed 
at peace but her own heart* 

*^ I suppose I am to do nothing," she answered,' im- 
patiently at last. "I have done nothing ever since I 
can reniember, and the habit has become second nature 
to me. It is too late to shake it off, now. Mother has 
always taught me to be as indolent as she is energetic ; 
and it is not my fault that I am almost as helpless as 
a child. ]^o, I must drift on, as I have always done, 
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whichever way the cuirent takes me, for row I cannot. 
Already I am weary with the hopeless struggle I have 
made to find some way of escape from the future 
which fate seems to thrust upon me. 

"Mamma has bidden me to bury the past, and she 
thinks I have succeeded ; if she knew how its ghosts 
hannt me, she would never congratulate me upon my 
success. I have become so utterly weary of life, that 
it seems more dreadful now, than death appeared to 
me six months ago.'' 

The clock upon the parlor mantle struck the hour 
twice before Violet sought her room. She took out 
her writing materials nerv^ously and hurriedly, as 
tiiough she feared her purpose would waver if she 
paused. 

" I must write and tell Jasper," she said, " that I 
have yielded my will to mamma, entirely, and that I 
am almost Mr. Langdon's promised wife. It wiU ease 
my conscience to write him the truth, and besides it is 
due to him. It will be a bitter disappointment to him 
at first 5 still he wiU rally from it, but I — ^I never shall." 

So she sat down and wrote a long letter to Jasper, 
telling him the whole truth; begging him not to blame 
her, and nevw, upon any account, to attempt to meet 
her. Then, bidding him good-by, she directed and 
sealed the letter, and wearily sought her bed for an 
hour's repose. 

When Mrs. Hamilton came down stairs in the morn- 
ing she met Violet in the hall, ready to go out. 

" You are early this morning, my dear," she said, 
" and I think you are looking pale, too." 

"It was late when I reached home last night, 
mamma, and I woke early this morning. I am not 

4 
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very well, and am going out for a short walk before 
breakfast." 

Mrs. Hamilton was somewhat surprised, but she 
made no objection, and Violet went out, and mailed 
her letter on her way home. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In a quiet street in quiet Meadville, stood a neat 
wliite cottage. It was very small, containing only one 
room and a back kitchen, and two small chambers 
above. Everything within the house, and around it, 
was as neat as hands could make it. The path leading 
to the street was bordered by a flower bed on either 
side, and the tiny porch in front of the door was 
adorned with a thrifty climbing rose. 

The furniture was old, but weU preserved. It had 
been elegant in its day, and plainly indicated that its 
owner had once been wealthy. It was on a mid-sum- 
mer day, and warm ; but a cool breeze came through 
the closed shutters, fluttering the thin white curtains 
at the windows, and bringing with it a sweet odor of 
flowers — ^pinks, and a few late rosi$s, which bloomed 
without. 

The table was laid with a ueat cloth for two, and a 
tall, i)ale woman moved quietly about, preparing the 
noon-day meal. She was slender, with a slight stoop 
in her shoulders ; and her hair, thinly streaked with" 
gray, was put plainly back from a broad, slightly 
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furrowed forehead. Tbere. was still a trae^ of beauty 
about ber features, althougb sbe looked old for her 
years; and, tbougb her brow was peaceful now, no one 
could look into ber eyes without feeling that she hail 
borne bitter sorrow. 

When the meal was nearly ready, she took her sew- 
ing ajid sat out upon the porch. 

" Jasper is late to-day,'' she murmured, and a shadow 
passed over her fece. " Poor boy ! how thin he is 
growing ! Men are all alike hi one particular— they 
can plan, work and execute ; but suspense, or waiting, 
they can never endure. These, are woman's lot. This 
weary doubt is wearing his very life away, and he is so 
dear to toe — almost my only comfort left. His feelings 
seem to be so intense, and I cannot blame him, for 
Violet is a very sweet child. Almost — though I could 
scarcely have believed it — ^like my yery own. I would 
tell Jasper his case is hopeless, but he could not 
believe me. He does not know Anne Hamilton's 
nature as I do. How incredible it seems, that one 
woman should destroy my own happiness, and that of 
my only child!" 

She sat for some time, her thoughts wandering back 
to the past, to the dreary long ago. At length she 
started up. 

" It is very late," she said, " I am afraid the dinner 
will be quite spoiled." 

She went in to satisfy herself that all was quite 
right, and soon after, ^she heard the gate open, and 
Jasper's step upon the walk. 

" What detained you sO, my son f " she asked, as he 
entered the room. 

" Am I verv late, mother?" 
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His voice sounded unnatural; she turned quickly, 
and saw tbat lie was very pale* 

" Jasper, you are not well.'^ 

" IS^ot very, mother dear," he answered, wearily. 

'^ Does your head ache, Jasper !'' she asked, anxious- 
ly, " Perhaps a cup of tea would do you good." 

" Ko, mother — thank you — I cannot eat now." He 
g^ke slowly, pausing at each word. ^^ Don't mind 
me, mother, I am tired ; I shall be better — sometime.'^ 

He threw himself on the sofa, as he finished speak- 
ing, with his face turned away from her; and, 
thoroughly alarmed, she went to him and took his 
head upon her knee. 

" Tell me your trouble, my son." And she smoothed 
away the hair from his burning forehead. 

He drew a letter from his pocket and placed it in her 
hand, without a word. 

She took it — Violet's letter — and read it, still 
smoothing his hair. Her tears fell fast upon his facS 
as she finished it. 

" My dear child ! My poor boy !" 

" Oh, mother ! if I might die ! But I need not Ipng 
lor death — ^this suffering will kill me. I have loved 
her so long, ever since I can remember, have worked 
so hard for her sake, and now she is beyond my reach ! 
If she were dead I could bear it, but snatched from me 
so — ^mother, I shall go mad !" 

" My son, listen to me. Sorrow never kills the 
strong. I have sometimes thought trouble could not 
kill any one whose conscience was clear. It is remorse, 
and a guilty conscience, that prove fatal. If trouble 
alone could destroy life I would not be here to comfort 
you. It is a sad world, at best, and sometimes it 
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seems a^ thoiigh the wrong is never righted here on 
earth.'^ 

He inteiTupted her, scarcely heeding her words. 

" Violet is so beautiful,'' he exclaimed, " and she was 
almost mine! All mine in heart, I thought, three 
months ago. And now I can iiever see her — ^never 
look into her dear eyes again !'' 

" My poor boy ! do not think of this ! ^ 

" Think of this, mother ! there is nothing else on 
earth I can think of. She has never been out of my 
thoughts a waking hour since I can remember. How 
can I think of anything else now f " 

" You must arouse yourself to answer her letter, 
very soon, and then strive to forget. Try to put all 
thoughts of her out of your mind — out of your heart.'' 

'^ I can never forget her, mother, until I forget all the 

days of my childhood and youth. You can never 

know how I loved her — how very dear she was to me. 

• For aside from your love, she was the brightness and 

joy of my life." 

" I know it, my poor boy. But you will write her, 
will you not!" 

" I did, mother. I received her letter just as I was 
coming to dinner, so I stopped at my desk and wrote 
the answer, and mailed it as I came home." 

" You did not blame her, Jasper ?" 

" I would blame an angel sooner. I said she had 
done right, quite right. I would try and forget her, 
except as a dear friend, and would never seek to see 
her. I said you would not blame her, for you loved her 
too well 5 and wishing her all possible happiness in this 
world and that which is to come, I bade her, as she 
did me, a last good-by. I spelled out every word 
'before the boys in the store, and tried to remain calm. 
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that they might not obsen^e anything strange. Mr. 
Lambert came in just as I was leaving the store, and, 
as I left, I asked him for a half-holiday, saying I was 
not very well." 

" And he gave it to yon !" 

" Yes. He walked out of the store with me, dear, 
kind Mend, and said, ' You must cheer up, Jasper, 
there is nothing gainexi by your growing so dis- 
coiiraged. Your salary shalK be raised if it does not 
satisfy you, for you are almost invaluable to me. I 
have no son, and must try and look after jou a little, 
so don't despair.' 

" I think I thanked him, but I am not sure. I told 
him money was no object now, except as far as caring 
for you was concerned ; for myself it did not matter. 

" He seemed surjirised, and asked me if I had heard 
bad news. 

" For myself alone, I answered ; you will hear of 
it soon, perhaps. Please don't speak of it until then. 

" He understood me at once, and clasped m^' hand. 

"^ Cheer up!' he said. ^You have too brave a 
heart to be crushed by one wicked woman's ambition. 
You are not well, and need a little tender nursing, such 
as your mother, alone, can give. Go home, and take 
a week's vacation if you wish, until you get a little 
color in your cheeks.' 

"I thanked him, mailed my letter, and came home. 
Mother, if Violet were only stronger, she should yet be 
mine. I would defy her mother and bring her here 
as my wife at once, but she is so weak that she could 
never bear Mrs. Hamilton's displeasure, it would kill 
her outright. So, for her sake, I will try and become 
reconciled to my fate. I hope her peace has not been . 
sacrificed — I hope she may forget me and love Mr. 
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Langdon with her whole soul. Poor little darling ! I 
know she suffered at first, and she had no one to 
sympathize with her in her sorrow.'' 

"Dear child!" Mrs. Douglas exclaimed, the tears 
coming to her eyes. " She is very gentle and yielding, 
and to her mother, like clay in the hands of the potter. 
Oh, Jasper, you do not know that woman's heart! 
Selfish, ambitious, deceitful, and all hidden by so serene 
a mask. Every one praises her housewifery^, her taste, 
her energy of character. Her husband thinks her the 
loveliest and best of women, and yet she won him by 
shameful deceit. She must have a bright side to her 
character 5 she is, doubtless, praiseworthy in many 
things, but oh, through her, my own happiness was 
sacrificed ! " 

" Tell me about it, dear mother. It may teach me a 
lesson to hear how patiently you have bonie your own 
sorrow." 

" Your grandfather, Jasper, when I was young, was 
considered the one rich man of Meadville. He was a 
merchant, and for a long time the only one in the 
place, for the village was smaller then, than now. My 
father became affluent, for those days, at least, through 
his good management in business affairs. 

" Mr. Wales, Mrs. Hamilton's father, was the Mead- 
\ille tailor, and, of course, very poor. Anne was 
apprenticed to Miss Weed, the milliner of the place, 
when qidte young, and as she had excellent taste she 
soon became a favorite with her employer. Of course 
her taste was well known, and customers came from 
quite a distance to purchase Miss Weed's stylish 
bonnets. At length Anne took the whole charge of 
the establishment, as Miss Weed's health became 
feeble. She went to the city and purchased goods. 
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and seemed to i)ick up the new styles so readily, that 
at last, as the old milliner was obliged to give up her 
shop, Anne purchased the materials at a low price, 
and took up the business, though she was only twenty- 
years of age. 

" Her father removed to the far West, and, soon 
after, died, but Anne remained in Meadville. She is 
four or five years older than I am, but she always 
looked very young for her age 5 and, being very- 
lively, was quite a favorite with the yoiuig people of 
the village, especially the gentlemen. 

" John Hamilton, A^iolet's father, was a young 
lawyer, then, just entering business, and as he was 
handsome, and pleasing in manner, he was considered 
one of the most marriageable men in the place. He 
always seemed to lack energy and decision, however, 
though since his marriage his wife's example has 
aroused him, somewhat, and he has become much 
more stirring and energetic. 

"I was never as handsome as Anne, but as my 
father was wealthy, I was considered quite a belle in 
the village. As I grew up, I observ^ed that Anne 
seemed jealous of me in some way, though I could 
scarcely tell in what particular. 

"I had at this time, two suitors — John Hamilton, 
and James Douglas. Your father was handsome, and 
very agreeable in manner, though at that time, even, 
slightly dissipated. I liked him exceedingly as a 
friend, and, indeed, he was quite a favorite in the 
village. He was an orphan, but of good parentage, 
and my father's clerk. In those days, the customs of 
the place were more primitive, and no one thought the 
less of him on that account. Even Anne Walea, the 
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milliner, was considered an excellent match for any 
one. 

"I loved John Hamilton. Don't start, Jasx>er, or 
look so surprised. I love-d him, but I conquered that 
love, wholly, in less than a year. He loved me, too, 
and we were engaged. I was very happy for a time^ 
but at length the busy tongue of Anne W^-les sowed 
the seeds of discord between us. I wa« very proud, 
and would not ask an expls^^nation of what he had 
heard, or endeavor to conciliate him in the least. So 
we parted. In less than a year fix)m that time, Anne 
and Mr. Hamilton were married, 

*' She is a strange woman. She can be true to her 
friends, or seem to be, as long as it serves her purpose 
to be so. But if her whims or ambition demand it^ 
she will not hesit^ate to sacrifice the happiness of her 
dei^rest frielid. I believe she has mi<fle a true wife, 
for she loves her husband. But to gratify her ambi- 
tion Idhe gave up her daughter Xiaura to an old mi^n, 
wliimsieaj, aud violent in temper, and who, I doubt 
not, makes his young wife's life intolerable. 

" But I have wandered from my own story. Aftier 
my engagement with Mr. Hamilton was broken,, your 
father renewed his addresses. I was almost broken- 
hearted, for I had loved John dearly ; but after a 
weary time I conquered the feeling, though I do not 
think my life has ever been as complete in its happi- 
ness since then. Your father was very patient with 
me— poor boy! he did love me — and after a time I 
yielded to his entreaties, and became his wife. I was 
quietly happy for awhile. Then my parents died. 
The property was divided between your uncle and 
myself, and we wete considered rich, in those days. 

"Your uncle married, and removed to the West. 
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Soon after, your father, who had in boyhood been sub- 
jected to the evil influence of iutemp*erance, drank 
more and more, until his mind was 30 affected by it, 
that he neglected both his business and his family. 

"I had three children, but two died in infancy. 
You alone was spared to comfort me. Troubles came 
thickly upon us. We were defrauded by dishonest 
clerks, and your father engaged in unprofitable specu- 
lations until at last, he died, in poverty. 

" Every debt was paid, however. A little furniture 
was saved, and this house, which my father built for a 
trusty clerk. I furnished it, and, as soon as my health 
would permit, took in sewing. Your uncle, who since 
my feither's death has resided in the West, eends me a 
handsome sum for a present each, Christmas, although 
he has never known the full extent of my poverty. 

" My health was (Jelicate for years ; but you have 
been a great help to me, and since .you have been at 
Mr. Lambert's, I have lived in comparative ease. You 
are the great joy of my life. And yet, when your first 
real trouble comes^ you are ready to desert m^, and in 
your weakness, long for death. . Is my love nothing to 
you J'' 

" Forgive me, mother. Ypur love is ever:y'thing to 
me, because it is truer than any I have yet found. I 
am not so ungrateful for it as you think, and I hope to 
live many years to repay, in part, what you have done 
for me. I did not know that your life had been such 
a series of disappointments. I wonder if existence is 
as much a mockerj^ to every one as yours has been, or 
as mine seems now f " 

" IN^o," she said, ^'not to eveiy one 5 though we know 
every one has more or less sorrow, and each heart 
knoweth its own bitterness best. But one trouble 
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cannot cloud a lifetime. Time is a liealer, and you 
will yet be able to look calmly back upon this day. 
You have not been very well of late, or you would not 
be so utterly cast down and broken-hearted. I have 
observed that your appetite is not as good as usual, 
and you often have headaches, now. You need, as 
Mr. Lambert e(ays, a rest. We will plan some pleasant 
recreation which will help restore your mind t<) its old 
tone.'' 

^' !No, mother," and he shook his head disconsolately. 
*^You have mistaken, or rather confounded cause 
and effect. It was that I missed Violet so, and felt in 
doubt as to whether she would ever be mine, which 
caused these headaches ^ud loss of appetite. I don't 
need recreation; I want work to plunge in, to help me 
forget my trouble." 

^^You shall do as you think best^ my child," she 
8aid. << But you will not be in suspense any longer, 
and I think you will soon brighten. When we go 
through the world pursuing one aim or ol\|eet to the 
exclusion of everything else, it is the only thing which 
seems lovely or desirable. But, if this object be taken 
away from us by God's hand, we will see in time 
that there are other blessings to be desired, other 
purposes as worthy of our ambition— ^ther objects 
almost if not quite as dear." 

** But, mother, I cannot see how life can ever be so 
pleasant to me as it has been in the past. Everything 
now looks dull, and drear, and forlorn." 

" It will not always look so. We are always making 
idols, and when one is shattered, we turn and straight- 
way build another. A second aim may not be as 
soul-absorbing as the first — we may not be so sanguine 
about its complete fulfillment; a second idol may not 
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be qxiitc* so dear as the flrst. But it will occupy out 
minds, and bring back a portion, at least, of the old 
hat)piness.'' 

So she strove to coinlbrt hini, patient, faithful 
mother ! She related more fully some of the darker 
passages of her life, striving to draw his mind from his 
own trouble. And, though she partially succeeded 
for the time, her own heart was filled with dread for 
the future. 

When evening came, she prei>ared some of his 
favorite dishes, though he could scarcely eat a 
mouthftil. 

"Don't worty about me, mother,'* he said, "I shall 
be better sobnJ I fM to-night, for the first time, the 
full meanihg of the J>a8sage, * as one whom his mother 
comforteth!' I shall recover from this, and find the 
* second j)u!rpose' ydu spieak of, though I am drifting 
in the dark now.^ 

He smiled; such a wear^', desolate, miserable smile f 
His nloth^r Would rathei* have seen him weep insitead. 
Then, bidding het gdod-night, he sought his room, and, 
shutting out the moonlight which seemed to mock him 
with its brightness, he threw himself upon the bed, 
weak as a child. 

But he could not sleep. He lay for hours thuiking 
of his past happiness and present bitter lot, and trying 
to de\'ise some means of escape from it. 

"If she had written me one word,** he thought, 
" asking me for a last interview 5 or if she had thrown 
out a single hint that we might yet thwart her 
mothei^'s schemes, I would have gone to see her at 
once, let what might happen. But no, she has given 
up her win entirely ; almost consented to become the 
wife of another, and begs me never to attempt to see 
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her again, I could only proipiae to do as she desired^ 
and now^ I cannot see one single ray of hope. The 
suspense, however, will not be over until I hear of her 
marriage. I shall be hoping against hoxie, and tor- 
menting myself with the fancy that, after all that has 
passed, something may intervene to set the marriage 
aside.^ 

The clock struck the night-hours slowly, the dreary, 
slowly-passing hours. The morning twilight came on, 
stormy and dull and gray, and Jasper fell into a 
troubled sleep. 



CHAPTER X. 

Violet sat in her room, listening for the trains as 
thjBy came, whistling in town and stopped at the d^ot. 

^< That must be the way-nudl," she said, starting up. 
^'111 go out ill a few moments, and see if Jasper has 
answered my letter.. He has, without doubt, fbr he is 
always so prompt. I hox)e I have not grio^ed him 
sadly." 

Yes, the letter was there; and, receiving it with a 
trembling hand, she hastened home. Passing hur- 
riedly up to her room, she tore oi)en the enveloi>e and 
read: 

"Violet : — 

" Yon have done right — quite right. Forget me, and I will 
try to remember you only as the dear friend of my boyhood. I 
shall never attempt to see you — shall never blame you in any 
way. Mother will not think bitterly of you either, for she loves 
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yon too weU. May yoa be happy always, in tlife tonjoyMfeiil bjf 
heavenly and earthly love ; and, for the last time, my darling, — 
good-by I " Jasper." 

She was free now; Jasper had not the slightest 
claim upon her. But was there anything for self-con- 
gratolation in this I Did it bring her any joy, this 
thought that she should never see his face again ? He 
had been in her thoughts so constantly all her life — 
could she live without him now ? 

Yes, she must learn to live without him, must put 
all thoughts of him away. She had gone too far to 
lookback. It would be like beginning a new life, a 
strange new life, in which she had no heart or soul, no 
interest. She might learn to be happy as Mr. Lang- 
don's wife in time, perhaps. He was not distasteful 
to her — sometimes she was sure she loved him, and 
she knew he loved her well. 

He was not a passionate man, this Mr. Langdon, but 
there was something woficterfiilly tender in his love 
for her. Something which she c<yald not explain or 
understand. But she might be ever so weary or rest- 
less, ever so tired of life, and his presence would 
always bring her jieace. He seemed to understand 
and appreciate all her tastes, all her little prejudices, 
her likes and her dislikes. 

The dinner-bell here interrupted her musings, and 
soundexl vigorously through the halls. Violet did not 
go down 5 and, after a few moments had elapsed, Mrs. 
Hamilton ascended the stairs to her daughter's room. 

" Did you hear the bell, my dear ?" she asked. 

" Yes, mamma, but I do not wish for any dinner. 
My head aches, and, if you will excuse me, I will not 
go down to-night. Please send Jane up with a cup 
of tea," 
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** Biit Mr. Langdon might call/' 

"He is absent from home, and will not be here 
to-night. If any one else shonld come, please say I am 
not quite well." 

" Yiolet, you have been weeping ; are you unhappy f^ 

"Please don't ask me, mamma!" she returned, 
sharply. Her heart was very sore, and she dreaded 
her mother's merciless queries. 

"My dear, you know I am always unhappy wheil 
you are troubled," Mrs, Hamilton responded, in an in- 
jttiMtone. 

There was a fali^e note in her tone of assumed sor- 
rolr, that grated harshly upon Violet's ear. 

« 

" It is, of course, your "right to know,'' she answered,' 
<5dldly. "I hlate tried to be entirely submissive ahd^ 
obedient tt> j'ou itL ever^^thinig', since you gave me yotir 
<;ommands a few we^ki^ ago. But, unless you forbid 
me^ I woidd like to speftid one last evening in mourn- 
ing over Uiroken day idofe f" 
• Mrs. Haniilton was puzzled. 

•"I never In my lift saw any one so utterly unman- 
^Igeable as this toild-appearing, quiet-tempered girl," 
she thought, with vexation. 

She stood for a moment wondering what was best 
to be done; then, turning to leave the room, she re- 
marked in a perfectly quiet tone : 

" Do just as you prefer, my dear." 

Violet took out Jasper's note and re:read it ; then 
Ahe opened a little drawer where all his gifts to her. 
lay treasured. She laid them out, one by one, casting 
ominous glances at the empty grate as she did so. 

" I cannot destroy them yet," she said, as she placed 
them back, together with Jasper's last note; "but 
sometime, when I am strong enough, 1 will burn them 
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all. I must be quiet to-night, for Mr. Langdon will 
return to-morrow; and if I burn these now, their 
ghosts would rise and haunt me." 

The next morning was cloudy, but toward noon the 
sun shone out, bright and clear. 

"I wonder if it is a good omen f '^ Violet a^J^ed her- 
self. ^' At any rate I'm glad to see the sunshine^" 

She fluttered about the house, now up stairs, now 
down, and at last she went to her mother, asking for 
something to do. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who was busy with the earlier prep^ 
aration for dinner, looked up in surprise. 

" You will only be in the way,'' she said. " Why 
don't you fill the vases with fresh flowers t" 

This was soon HccompUshed, and, still unsatisfied^ 
Violet again asked her mother for some work. 

^^ Wh^t makes you so nervous to-dfiy, Violet t" asked 
Mrs. ^Hamilton. ^'Yon had better dress and go oat 
for s^ walk. The air will do you good." 

^^ Perhaps it may," she said^ and she went up to 
dress. Just as she was about to set out she received 
a bouquet from Mr. Langdon, with the words, written 
in pencil : 

*^ Please accept these from oue wlio lovea you, and weuld gUidly 
strew your path through life with flowers.'' 

" Roses would not make the most comfortable carpet 
in the world," Violet said, "they have too many 
thorns." 

She placed the bouquet in water, and set out to take 
her walk. She chose a quiet street, one which wajsk 
thickly s^ded, and where the houses stood a little 
apart. It led down to a narrow brook which fell over 
a rocky bed. !N'ear the brook was a little gateway 
which opened to a path used as a foot-crossing to a 
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street about a quarter of a mile ftirtlier on. The {liiEith 
wound beside the brook, and, turning aside, Violet 
followed it. It was jjartially shaded by shrub-oaks^ 
and, in places, quite secluded. So it happened, that in 
pressing on hurriedly, her eyes fixed upon the noisy 
brook, Violet met without the slightest warning, Mr. 
Langdon. 

'^Miss Hamil — Violet!^ he exclkimed^ in surprise. 
"Pardon me for si)eaking so abruptly,'' he added, 
" bat the meeting was unexpected. Whither are you 
going in such haste?" 

"I was running away!" she answered, smiling, but 
he B^w that her manner was restless and unnaturaL 

" AhP he said, "from whom!" 

"From you!" 

"You came in the wrong direction," he laag^ied. 
" Bloom-Centre is just over the hill yonder. You can 
see from here, a portion of the orchard." - 

"Fm sure I didn't dream of its proximity,'? she 
rej^lied^ in copfasion. "But I was only in jest I 
canie out because I was too restless to stay in the 
house, and I chose this path because it suited any 
mood besti," 

" Why were you restless t " 

"Because*—" 

"Well!" 

" Because of your engagement to meet me to-night." 

" Sit do^vn upon this rock," ho said, "for you are 
tired. Now tell nie why my engagement to call upon 
you to-night affects you in this manner. You are not 
afraid of me ! " 

"Nq," she answered, hesitating a little. 

" You know Hove you, don't you, Violet?" 

" I— thought so." 
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H^ laughed. 

" Upon my word there isn^ a spark of affectation 
about you.'' 

** Why should there be F 

" There is in most giris of your age." 

" I don't think so." 

" Xever mind, let ns see if we can agree upon a more 
important subject. I love you, dearly, and I want you 
to be mv wife." 

For a moment Yiolet did not answer, and Mr. liang- 
don continued : 

^^Tour conduct has been more enigmatical than 
mine. Toil know I love you, but I am unable f 6 tell 
whether or not you care for me. Do you love me well 
enough to consent to be my wife f " ' 

" I cannot tell," she said. " I do love you, but' not, 
I fear, as a Wife should love her husband." 

" You are honest," he said, though evidiently sUi'- 
prised. " But if you do not know, how am I to t^ll f " 

There was a disap«{)ointment in his tone and maame'r 
itfiich touched Violet to the heart. She turned quiCjkly 
and laid her hand in his. 

" You shall be the judge," she said. " Ask me any 
question you choose." ' 

He was very much in earnest now ; and he reached 
forward and took both her hands in his. 

" How do you love me f " he asked, with a touch of 
impetuousness in his voice. " Tell me how !" 

" I heard of you when we came here, " she answered, 
<^ as the most eligible man in the place. I was told 
that you were very wealthy, and much sought after in 
society. I determined at once that I would dislike 
you. Chance, or fate, x)crhaps, threw us together. I 
found you much pleasanter than I supposed, though, 
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aa you know, I never invited attentions from you. 
Still, I did like you, from the first. I was lonely in 
Clinton, and did not take kindly to tlie people's ways. 
There was something very grateful to me in your 
society. If ever so weary or restless, one hour's con- 
versation with you seemed to set me at peace. Adela 
is my dear friend, yet our tastes and opinions often 
clash— yours and mine seemed to agree in almost 
everything. You know to a thought my likes and dis- 
likes; how, I do not, myself, understand.'' 

** Love's eye is s wift o f discernment," he interrupted, 
his eyes glowing with delight at her words. 
" Perhaps so," and she smiled. 
"Well,'* he said, as she paused, "and is that allf 
Ton do care for me a little, it seems ; but do you like 
me no better than you did at first f " 

*** Oh, yes, I do ! I have grown to like you so well 
that I watch for your coiping now. I think, if you 
had waited a little longer before yon asked me— ^'' 
She hesitated, not knowing what to sa^; 
** I have waited long enough !" he exclaimed ; <^and 
if you will promise to be mine, I shalf be quite satisfied.'^ 
She gave the desired i^romise, and at that moment 
a little girl, loitering on her way home from school^ 
passed by. She eyed the pair with so much curiosity 
that both burst into a langh. 

" Let us go home," Violet said, in evident confusion. 
"This is too public a i)laco fbr a declaration of this 
sort." And she laughed again in spite of her annoy- 
ance. 

. " Perhaps it is," he returned, " but you must pardon 
me. I had no thought of making such a declaration 
here, an hour ago. But I returned from my journey 
earlier than I expected, and finding the afternoon was 
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dragging heavily upou my hands, I came out for a quiet 
walk, and so met you." 

Mjrs. Hamilton had been busily engaged in hex sew- 
ingrroom after Violet went out, and she did not go- 
d6wn s|:airs until ^ear the dinner hour. 

" I ougl^t to be able to trust Jane to set the table," 
sjie^ said, "when everything is cooked. If she does 
make a mistake it won't matter for once. Jphn neyer 
says anything, though, to be sm*e, I always try to have 
the table look neat, at least, whether there is.mjuch 
varji^ty or.not. At any rate, I'm glad Viojet's ^dress is 
finished. It ^ is . going to b^ very becoming ; these 
flutings are so light ai^d airy, just her st;>ie, exactly." 
. She. held up the ,dr(BSS in evident satisfaction, but, 
he|iriii^ Mr. ^amUtpn's st^[>s in the, hall, s,he put it 
aside and went down. ^.. 

" Ar^^you in,a hurry.fpr di^.er, Johi^!" shea^ked. 
" I've beeri; very busy, but it must.be ready, I'U go,at 
once and see. Bi;t :w:here4s ViotetJ" 

" I don't know, indeed," he ansi^ejced. 

'^ She went put for a shprt walk, and. said^i^ would 
be home, very soon. ,She neyer stays out.uuiej^i^tadly. 
I don't see where she can.ibe.". 

She, went to the door and lopked up and down the 
street, but Violet wasnowhere to be seen. 

" I think she must come . presently," Mrs. Hamilton 
said, returning to the parlpr. . "Fll go down stairs 
and see if dinner is ready, and then, if she isn't here, 
well not wait for her longer." 

Mr. Hamilton took out a newspaper, and his wifip 
went down stairs. In a moment she returned, and 
went out upon the balcony for a scicond observation. 

"Oh, John!" she exclaimed, holding up her hands 
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in dismay, as she returned to the parlor, " Violet and 
Mr. Langdon are coming down the street together!'' 

** Well, what of that f ^ exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, 
who thought his wife had taken leave of her senses. 

" Why, it's just dinner time— don't you see — stupid ! 
Of course I must ask him to dine with us, and we've 
nothing but a cold roast and rice pudding ! could any- 
thing be more unlucky ? and now, of all times !" 

"Is that all!" asked Mr. Hamilton, quite relieved. 
" I dare say you can jget up something else, for you 
are a capital hand to manage. Go down at once and 
attend to it, and I will receive him, and invite him to 
remain." 

Away went Mrs. Hamilton, just as Mr. Langdon and 
Violet were coming up the front steps. 

"Jane!", exclaimed her mistress, hurriedly, "is 
there any milk in the house 1 Oh, yes, I remember 
now, I got, a quart this morning, a^d, thank fortune, 
there hasn't a drop of it been used. Where are the 
tomatoes f I'm goin^ to make tomato soup. Mr. 
Langdon is going to be here to dinner. I'll season the 
soiip well, and perha^^s he'll like it — ^Mr. Hamilton 
does." 

"Very likely mem, he will." 

"Grind some coffee quick, Jane! two tea-cups full 
instead of half a cup as usual. And then, Jane, I want 
you to go out and get four dozen pickled oysters and 
a box of sardines. And stop on your way home and 
buy two quarts of blackberries. Let me see — ^is that 
aH. I think so. Luckily we've cake in the house, and 
with the soup for the first course, then the roast, and 
the oysters and sardines for side-dishes — Jane, you're 
a jewel ! these young potatoes look as nice as though 
I had dished them myself. Where was II" 
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" The roast and the potatoes mem, and — ^ 

" Oh, yes ! then, with the pudding, cake, blackberries 
and cream, and coffee, we'll do very well. I wish I 
had set one of those bottles of claret on ice this after- 
noon ; but no matter, we'll ice it as it is served. O w — w ! 
how you frightened me ! " 

This last expression w^as addressed to Mr. Hamilton, 
who had entered the room, noiselessly, and suddenly 
appeared at his wife's elbow. 

" What makes you so nervous, Anne ? Mr. Lang- 
don declines to stay to dinner, but he will call around 
this evening. Come up at once, won't you f wtfve 
something to tell you." 

*' Something about Violet ! " 

" Yes, but I shall not tell you until you come up 
stairs." 

" M be there in a moment," she said. " You needn't 
go out, Jane, but you may finish the soup, as I have 
commenced it. Make the coffee, too, half a cup, as 
usual, and put the rest away." 

She took off* her apron, and hurriedly bathed her face. 

" It is all right at last, I hope," she said, " but Fm 
sorry my face is so flushed. It ought,, really, to look 
a little pale under the curcumstances." 

Hurriedly smoothing her hair, she went up to the 
parlor, where she was delighted to find that Mr. Lang- 
don had really proi)osed to Violet in due form, and 
she had accepted him. The consent of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton was readily given, though Mrs. Hamilton 
was really taken a little by surprise, and failed to 
make as effective a speech as she had previously 
intended. 

But little dinner was tasted in the house that night, 
though Jane had really surpassed herself in making 
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the soup, ^he had the satisfaction^ however, of having 
it all to herself, which amply repaid her for the trouble 
she had taken. 

Violet went up to her room, and, at her mother's 
suggestion, arrayed herself in the tasteful white dress 
which Mrs. Hamilton had fashioned with so much 

» 

care. Then, adding a few white buds by way of orna- 
ment, she was ready to go down. Mrs. Hamilton was 
very curious, as usual 5 but Violet's answers to her 
queries w^ere A^ery concisely expressed; and, at the first 
opportunity, she stole out ujwn the back porch to await 
Mr. Langdon's arrivaL 

It was not viery long before she hej^rd his ruig at 
the door. Jane ushered him into the parior, and he 
at once passed out to the porch where Violet sat. , 

" It is a lovely evening," he siaid, " and delightfully 
cool out hexe." • 

" Yes," Violet ausAyered, as she gave him a seat 
beside her on the rustic loui^ge, " the moon shines full 
upon the poi;ch, and it is so near the flow;ers, too." 

She rose, as she finished speaking, and, plucking a 
leaf from tjhe vine which climbed ovei: the rail^g of 
the i)orch, she fluttered it nervpusly i^ Jier fingers. 

"Violet," !Jiir. I^ngdon said, with his slow sm|le, 
'^ you were named for a flower 5 but you constantly 
remind me of a butterfly." 

"How so!" she asked. "Am I 'fickle as a but- 
terfly!'" 

" No," he laughed, " but you are always fluttering 
about, just out of the reach of my hand." 

" Am I ! I was not aware of it." 

" I don't think you are. But I believe there is some- 
thing alluring in this xery flitting. I think, if you had 
been less shy, I would not have fancied vou so readilv. 
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Whenever I see you fluttering about * so near and yet 
so far,' I am impressed with the idea that there is a 
great deal of truth in the little r^i;hm : 

** * The fruit that falls without shaking 
l9 rather too meUow for me.' 

" If you had seemed bold or foi^ward, you could not 
have led me captive so easily ; though it would be 
hard for me to fancy you in auy position luigraceftil 
or unbecoming." 

•* So you would not have cared for me if I had 
seemed bold ^^ Violet asked, musingly. 

" I think I should not have been attracted towaiFd 
you at once 5 but why do you ask f would you have 
tried the i)art of an Amazon if you had thought it 
would repel me f^ 

" I hardly believe I should,'' she answered, slowly. 

" Come," he said, " you are crowing grave ; and you 
don't behave in the least as I should suppose a young 
lady just engaged would do. Won't you sit beside me 
just fi>r a few moments before I go t" 

She came without a word, and took her seat by his 
sid^ 

^^ I have a request to make, and a gift to bestow," 
he continued, taking her hand. 

His manner was tender and affectionate, and yet she 
shrank a little from the touch of his hand. 

" Don't fly away, little butterfly,'^ he said, vdth. a 
laugh which set her at ease more than anything else 
he could have done. 

He slipped a ring, beautiftdly wrought, and spark- 
ling with diamonds, on her slim fluger ; and as she 
thanked him for the glittering gift he held up her hand 
admiringly, 

^* You ha^e a beautiful hand," he said, " and you 
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look like a bride to-night. We must be married in 
early autumn, just as soon as the arrangements for the 
bridal can be completed.^ 

" I cannot promise to-night," she answered, thinking 
that between his wishes and her mother's will, she 
would have but little to say in the matter. " We will 
arrange it hereafter." 

He rose to go at last. 

" I'm coming to-morrow," he said, " and we will have 
a long, quiet lide together." 

She assented ; and, bidding her an affectionate good- 
night, he left the house. 

She stood in the doorway watching him for a mo- 
ment, and luiconsciously she thought of the night 
when she had watched Jasper, only a few months 
before. But she banished it with an effort, as she 
closed the door, only saying to herself, half wearily as 
she turned the key : 

" It is over,, and I think — I'm glad ! " 

The rest of the household had retired ; and, turning 
out the lights, she went slowly up the staircase, rei)eat- 
ing softly, as if for a charm to drive away unpleasant 
thoughts : 

"I On my finger is q> ring 
Which I still see glittering. 
When the night hides everything." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Violet rose rather late next momiiig, for, as Mrs. 
Hamilton did not wish to disturb her, she refimned 
from ringing the breakfast bell. She found the coffee 
still warm for her, when she entered the dining-room, 
and Jane soon brought in some fresh toast, 

"My dear, what a splendid ring!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

Violet held out her hand. 

*' It must have cost an extravagant price," said lier 
mother. " I never saw a more beautifiil one." 

" I am sure, mamma, it has no monied value to me, 
whatever," Violet answered, slightly annoyed. 

" My dear," laughed Mrs. Hamilton, " you were cer- 
tainly meant for a rich man's wife. You ai'e so very 
romantic in yoiu* ideas." 

" We are to take a ride to-day," said Violet, chang- 
ing the subject abruptly. "What shall I wear, 
mamma!" 

" Your blue silk Avould be i)retty." 

" Yes, but — I thought Mr. Langdon seemed pleased 
with white last night, and I would like to consult his 
taste, in the matter." 

" I am glad you show such a spirit, Violet ; it is 
quite proper for a young lady just engaged." 

" I intend to be very submissive, mamma." 

" That is right. You can wear Avhite just as well, if 
you prefer it. I happen to have a quantity of tiny 
white double daisies, which I can use in your hat. FU 
remove the violets at once. It is really fortunate for 
me that 1 am a milliner, though 1 Avouldn't mention the 
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fact here, for people don't look upon such things now 
in the manner they did some years ago. Still, it is 
lucky, for I can arrange the daintiest hats and bonnets 
for ourselves, at a trifling cost, ^ow, when Laura was 
married, for instance, I hardly knew where the money 
w^as to come from to make the show I desired. Mr. 
Mason gave her a large quantity of expensive jewelry-, 
Eliza presented her with a handsome silk, and Mr. 
Mason's daughter Lena, who fancied Laura from the 
first, sent her a most elegant* bridal wreath and veil, 
point-lace, and a handsome collar besides. So, with 
what I saved for her, Ave had a splendid wedding.'' 

" Yes, I remember," answered Yiolet, nsing to leave 
the room. 

" Wait a moment, my dear,'' called out Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. " What I set out ^o say, was this : I made her 
some of the daintiest hats and head-dresses, and morn- 
ing caps, and collars, and such little things which so 
greatly add to the beauty of a lad^ 's toilet, that she 
seemed to have a most elegant outfit, although she 
had but a few dresses, really." 

" I've no doubt of it, mamma dear. By and by we 
will talk these things over, but I would like to put 
them aU aside for to-day." 

" Oh, I hope you won't give yourself any uneasiness 
about your trosseau. I've been saving for some time, 
for this verj^ thing, and I mean you shall have the 
most elegant wedding that ever came off in Clinton. 
Of course, you will set out upon a lengthy tour 
immediately after yoiu' marriage, but I shall have an 
evening wedding. I mean to begin preparations at 
once. Luckily, I've always been embroidering, braid- 
ing, ruffling, puffing and tucking for you ; and all the 
dresses you already have are very- nice indeed." 
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" Yes, mamma. You are very kind, and can arrange 
everything better than I can. I shall rely upon your 
taste in the matter, altogether." 

" Come up in the sewing-room, dear,'' said her 
mother; "I'm going to arrange the daisies on your 
hat, and I wish to speak with you a little further upon 
the subject. Then I will go right on with my plans, 
and disturb you as little as possible." 

Mrs. Hamilton's sewing-room was arranged after a 
fashion of her own. It was before the days of sewing- 
machines, or, at least, they were quite uncommon at 
that time. The room contained two wooden chairs, 
with patchwork cushions. Two boxes, also covered 
with patchwork, served for footstools. A narrow strip 
of old Brussels carpeting was stretched across the 
room, so worn and threadbare, that it was quite 
imj^ossible to tell what the original colors had been. 
A huge, old-fashined side-board, with large drawers 
through the centre, and deep doors at the side, 
contained all Mrs. Hamilton's sewing materials, 
and articles of work. Two baskets sat upon its toj), 
one with numerous pockets for buttons, tape, thread, 
&c., while the other held the scraps which Mrs. Hamil- 
ton clipped from her work. Behind the door were 
numerous hooks and nails, upon which to hang 
dresses, and other large articles of work which were 
still unfinished. The room was next to Violet's, and 
had been used for a hall bedroom. It was small, but 
very neat and clean, and, in spite of its i)lainness, had 
a cosy appearance. 

Mrs. Hamilton threw open the blinds, and di^awiug 
down the shade a little, she produced the daisies from 
some remote corner of the ancient side-board, and 
taking the dainty lace hat, went to work. 
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** Violet," she said, motioning for lier daughter to 
take the chair by her side, " you ought to have three 
bridesmaids. Of course Adela will be the first, Dora 
Lambert the second, and Sarah Hinton the third. 
You are not very intimate with Sarah, but she is dn 
old Mend, and moves in the same circle with Mr.. 
Langdon and Adela.'^ 

"Just as you please, mamma. I like Sarah very^ 
well.'' 

" It's settled then. We must have bridesmaids who 
can afford to dress handsomely. Mr. Langdon will 
choose his own groomsmen, but I suppose, as Adela is 
to be the first bridesmaid, he will select Mr. Manning 
for the first groomsman." 

When lunch was over Violet went up to dress for 
the ride. Mr. Langdon stopped at the door as she was 
tying on her hat. He came in and waited a moment 
until she came down. 

"My little, pale flower!" he said, kissing her ten- 
derly. " I have brought you something to add to your 
toilet; something that was my dear mother's once, 
years ago." Taking out a jewel case, he drew forth a 
didnty set of ];)earls, delicate and rare. 

" Wear them for my mother's sake," he said, " and 
mine." 

" They are very lovely, and I thank you, oh, so 
much for them. I will wear them in respect to yotir 
mother's memory, and your — ^love." 

She replaced them in the case, and took it up to 
show her mother. Mrs. Hamilton admired the jewels 
greatly. 

" If he begins with such handsome gifts as these,'^ 
she said, "he will doubtless make you many elegant 
presents before your marriage." 
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Violet ran down the stairs, and her mother stood ^ 
watching at the window. 

" It is the proudest day of my life ! ^. she exclaimed^ 
as they drove swiftly away. " How stylish they look ! 
But I must improve every moment of my time, for, the 
more I accomplish myself, the less I'll be obliged to 
pay for. If I could only get that sewing girl who 
^makes Laura's dresses, I would be quite satisfied. 
Laura says she fits wonderfully, and her taste is 
mcttchless. And Laura found her in abject poverty'. 
The season is dull for her now, no doubt, for every one 
i^ out in the country. Laura herself is at iN^ewport 
with Mr. Mason, Lena and her husband, Mr. Gilbert. 
I know Laura, herself, would be delighted to come and 
help with the things, if that cross old bear of a hus- 
band would allow it. I will write for her to come, at 
all events, and then I shall know what to depend upon. 
Eliza will assist, of course, for she has no one but 
herself and little Harrj' to sew for." 

She went up to her room and took out writing- 
materials, and sat down. 

" I'll write to the girls at once," said she, " giving all 
the particulars of the engagement, and what I intend 
to do. Violet says that Mr. Langdon spoke of being 
married in the fall, and it is scarcely six weeks to Sep- 
tember. If Laura comes. 111 meet her in the city, and 
we will purchase all the articles for Violet's trosseau 
there. I think, ui)on reflection, that I shall be obliged 
to re-furnish my guest-chamber. I can afford a hand- 
some suite for that, now, and the one in it at present, 
can go to furnish the large, upper back room, which is 
quite empty. We shaU need aU the chambers at the 
wedding, for there must, of course, be two dressing 
rooms." 
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See commenced her lettem, suid sat for some time 
arranging tlie refractory sentences in her mind, for she 
was unaccustomed to writing, although she wished to 
do everything well. They were completed at last, and 
she read them over with evident satisfaction. Then 
calling Jane to mail them at once, she went down to* 
the sewing-room, and took out pencil and paper, pre-^ 
paratory to commencing a memorandum of what sher 
should purchase in the city. 

" m put down the most impoi*tant things first,'' she 
said, ^^ though I cannot teU so weU what will be 
needed, until I know .what presents she receives. 
Of course, I shall not buy apy article of jewelrj^, for 
Mr. Langdon will attend to that. And I must find 
out what Eliza is going to give her, before I go down 
to the city to purchase the things.'' 

She was busy with her pencil for a few moments, 
and then she laid the paper aside. 

" I have been so fortunate in my children," she said, 
" or, rather, I have managed splendidly for them. I 
wonder what Mrs. Judge Tracy would say now f I'm 
sure all the people in Meadville will open their eyes in 
astonishment." 

She commenced planning in earnest, and had just 
settled on the dresses for the bridesmaids, when she 
was aroused from her reverie by a ring at the door. 
She hurried out of the sewing-room and took her 
position at the head af the stairs where she could hear 
without being seen, to find out at once who her caller 
was. It was Adela, and Mrs. Hamilton ran down to 
meet her. 

'^ Violet has gone out to ride with Mr. Langdon," 
she said, *' but I want to see you myself, (^ome in, 
(^hild ! I'm all alone." 
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^*i What's thift I hear, Mrs. Hamilton 1" begem Adela, 
•as soon as tliey were comfortably seated. ^^ Every 
body says that Violet and Mr. Langdon are engaged, 
and the whole town is raving about h^ beanty. She 
and Mr. Langdon have rode ont so many times, that 
every one has seen her, and to see is to admire. I>o 
tell me, Mrs. Hamilton, if they are engaged. I. am 
positively dying to know, and Ticket is sneh a sly little 
puss, I can learn nothing from her." 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled, and looked very important. 
. " My dear,'' she sswd, in a patronizing tone, " Violet 
is rather reserved, even to her dearest Mends. But 
until latefyj^ and she emphasized the word, ^^ there has 
been but little to tell, except that Mr. Langdon has 
been verj- devoted from the first. They have been 
really engaged, only since last evening. Of course, I 
don't like you to speak of it outside your own femily at 
present, but, upon questioning Violet closely, to-day, 
I find that Mr. Langdon is quite determined ui>on a 
hasty marriage. As you are her most intimate fii^id, 
you will, I know, be her choice for first bridesmaid ; 
• unless,'' and here she smiled knowingly, " you are to 
be married before that time yourself." 

<^No,. indeed, Mrs. Hamilton," Adela responded, 
^^ though," and she looked around to assure herself 
that no one was near, ^^I do intend to be married 
about Christmas time. I shall be- delighted with the 
honor of being Violet's bridesmaid. How many will 
she have, and what will we all wear?" 

^^ It is imi)ossible to say with certainty, as yet, but I 
think she will have three, at least. White tulle would 
make beautiful dresses, with colored trimmings and 
flowers. 
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"Beautiful!'' echoed Adela. "But who would be 
the other bridesmaids T' 

" Let me see.'' And Mrs. Hamilton paused to con- 
sider a moment, as though it were not already settled 
in her own mind. " Violet does not like to speak of 
these things at once. You know she is not at all 
practical — ^but we shall be obliged to decide upon all 
the most important things soon, it* we wish everything 
to pass off well. Of course the planning will aU 
dovolve upon me, for she assents to all that I propose. 
I'll teU you what we will do, my dear. My own mind 
is hardly clear, as yet, but the next time she goes out 
to ride, you call around, and we will consult together, 
and plan beautifully." 

" Of course I Vill, with the greatest pleasure," said 
Adela, quite overwhelmed with Mrs. Hamilton's con- 
descension. 

" I think," said Mrs. Hamilton, (her mind becoming 
suddenly clear,) " that Dora Lambert would make a 
pretty bridesmaid. She attended school with Violet, 
here, you know." 

" Oh yes, I know her well. She is a very sweet 
girl." 

"And Sarah Hinton," continued Mrs. Hamilton. 
" That would make it just right. You being a decided 
brunette, should wear scarlet trimmings. Dora, who 
has brown hair and eyes, would look pretty in pink ; 
Sarah, who is a blonde, must have blue. You will 
wear scarlet geraniums, Dora, pink roses, and Sarah, 
blue forget-me-nots." 

"Splendid!" exclaimed Adela, almost at a loss for 
words, for the first time in her life. 

"I'm going to the city to purchase the things," 
5 
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continued Mrs. Hamilton, ^^and if I can induce a 
dressmaker to accompany me home I will have all the 
dresses made up under my own eye. I think I will 
order the plum and bride's cake there also." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Laura Mason stood in her hotel parlor at Newport^ 
looking listlessly out of the window. 

She was very pale, and spiritual-looking, with a sor- 
rowful face, yet not in the least faded 5 for there was 
an irresistible something about her look — ^a subtile 
charm in this very i)aleness, which caused the gazer 
to fancy, for the time, at least, that hlies were fairer 
than roses, and Mrs. Mason's calm purity of style was 
preferable to the most beautiful bloom in the world. 

Her eyes were brown, serene and clear, though, 
never bold. Her hair was brown, too, and wavy, but 
put back in the prevailing style. Her mouth was 
delicately-curved and sweet, her complexion and teeth 
dazzlingly white. She possessed a willowy, graceful 
form, and fairy hands and feet. Moreover, she dressed 
with elegance and taste, and was quite a puzzle to 
her set. 

As she stood to-day, looking out with a weary, list- 
less air, she made a lovely picture. Her dress was 
black, thin and airy^, through which her snowy arms 
and shoulders gleamed, symmetrical and fair. The 
dress was trimmed with deep green, and emeralds 
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flashed on her throat, wrists, and drooped irom her 
shell-like ears. 

" A letter, Susan ! ^ 

She took it and quickly broke the seal. 

" It is from manuna,'' she said, a flush of interest 
deei)ening on her face. 

She read it through twice, and then rested her head 
upon her palm for a few moments in silent thought. 

" Dear little sister !" she murmured, " God save her 
jfrom a fate like mine. Mamma writes that Mr. Lang- 
don is very devoted, and Violet is fond of him. Then 
she minutely describes his gifts to her, and enlarges 
upon their value. Poor mamma, how like her ! She 
is to be pitied rather than blamed. The arrangements 
are made for the wedding already, although they had 
not been engaged for twenty-four hours when this 
letter was written.'' 

She tossed it aside carelessly. 

"Ko matter," she said, with a smile, "they will be 
married whenever mamma pleases, I am quite sure of 
that. But I fear she will be disappointed about my 
assistance ; for, of course, I cannot go. I might pos- 
sibly engage my sewing girl. Miss Giles, however, 
which would be the next best thing, in mamma's esti- 
mation. I would like to go home and spend the 
remainder of the summer, it would be such a rest for 
me 5 and I have seen Violet but rarely in the past two 
years — dear little sister ! " 

A tap at the door; and a pair of bright black eyes 
peeped through the crack, their owner being quite in- 
visible* 

"May I come in!" 

" Of course, Lena," Laura said, laughing at the sin- 
gular way in which the question was asked. 
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" I wanted to see whether you were in a gracious 
mood before I ventured in," said Lena, " for you know 
I am mortally afraid of your anger.'^ 

" I don't doubt it." 

Lena closed the door and sat down. 

" Why didn't you go out to ride with papa, to-day 1'^ 
she asked. 

" I was tired." 

" And he excused you ?" 

" Yes." 

" For once. Does your head ache, Laura !" 

" Oh no, it never aches." 

*^ But your heart does." 

" That doesn't matter." 

" Yes it does. It makes me angry to see it." 

" I am sorry for that." 

" I heard something about you just now, Laura." 

'' And you ran in to tell me at once." 

" Of course." 

" Well, what did you hear f " 

" That odious Mrs. Gale says you are a puzzle to her.'^ 

"Howsof" 

" She don't see how you enjoy yourself." 

Laura smiled ; an odd httle smile, without a touch 
of mirth in it. 

^^ It is singular," she said. 

" She thinks, though, that you married papa for his 
money." 

^andeedl" 

" Yes, and that set me to thinking." 

"About what?" 

" I wonder why you married him." 

Laura's face grew a shade paler. 

" It was not my fault, Lena," she said. 
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" But whose was it, dear Lanra f " 

^^ My mother's.'' 

There was a long silence. 

" I always suspected as much," Lena said, at last. 

" I have a letter from home," said Laura, changing 
the subject abruptly. 

"Any news r' 

" Yes, my younger sister is soon to be married." 

" What, little Violet ? She only seems a child." 

" She is young, only seventeen. Would you like to 
see the letter r' 

" If you please." 

Lena took the letter and read it. 

" She has done well for her daughters," she quoted^ 
scornfully. " How like an ambitious, managing woman 
that is ! They have not done well for themselves, I 
suppose." 

" I fear I have not," Laura replied, bitterly. 

" You have done nobly, dear. But you would like 
to go home now, would you not ?" 

" Very much, indeed ; but it is impossible." 

" I don't see why. Papa could easily spare you." 

" I'm sure he would not consent to it." 

" Laura, you don't know how to manage him, at all* 
I wish you would profit by my advice. If you would 
only do as I bid you, he would order you to go at once.'' 

" But I cannot stoop to deceive him, Lena." 

" I can I 8ui)i)ose. Don't call names to me, or I'll 
leave you to fight your own battles," she laughed. 
" Stoop to deceive, indeed 1 Why its the only way in 
the world to manage him. Come, don't look so dole- 
ful, and I'll obtain his permisson in ten minuted after 
he returns." 

" There he comes, now," Lena said, glancing out. 
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" Then you're only to leave the field to me, and the 
thing shall be done at once." 

" I doubt it," Laura replied. " But I would like 
very much to go." 

She rose and left the room, and a moment afterward, 
Mr. Mason entered. 

"Where's Laura T' he asked. 

" How should I know, father ? You don't suppose 
she's going to mope in her room while you are out en- 
joying yourself, I hope ?" 

"That is the misery of having a young wife!" he 
groaned. "Probably she is out flirting with that 
idiot, Armstrong." 

" She was in here a few moments ago," Lena replied, 
" she has just received a letter from home." 

" Any news "?" Mr. Mason growled. 

" Yes. Her sister Violet is soon to be married, and 
Mrs. Hamilton wishes Laura to meet her in the city, 
and help her purchase the materials for Violet's trous- 
seauy and then go home with her, and remain until 
after the wedding." 

" She shan't go." 

" She doesn't expect to go, father. You don't sup- 
pose it would be a pleasure for her to go broiling 
through the streets of the city this weather, in search 
of bargains, do you I I'm sure this place suits her too 
well for that." 

"You are right there, child. This place suits her 
altogether too well. I believe that Armstrong has 
something to do with making it so pleasant for her." 

" I^ow, father, you know you are jealous without a 
cause. 'No one could be more prudent and discreet in 
her behaAior, than Laura has always been." 
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" Too pnident and discreet, by half. I always sus- 
pect these faultless persons." 

" I'm sure then, you cannot suspect me, in the least. 
But as to Laura's idea of going home, I'm sure she 
doesn't dream of it at all. I wonder you supposed she 
wished to go. We have arranged so many pleasant 
walks and drives, it would never do to break them up." 

" So you have been helping her, have youf Well, 
you are a precious pair to be plotting against the 
interests of you best friend ! " » 

" !Now, father, do be reasonable. We haven't been 
plotting at all. But you know that Mr. Armstrong — ^ 

"Don't ever mention that creature's name to me 
again," he shouted. " Do you hear "?" 

" Yes, father," she answered demurely, and walked 
away to the window. 

" What were you saying about that Armstrong, 
Lena?" 

" Oh, nothing." 

" I say you were just about to remark something ! 
What was it!" 

" ^N'othing at all. I'm very glad you interrupted me. 
But of course Laura couldn't be expected to give up 
pleasant engagements for the sake of gratifying an old 
woman's whim. As for her sister's dresses, I'm sure 
Laura has no time to attend to them. She has quite 
enough trouble with her own." 

" I dare say she has. But she's going, nevertheless." 

" You are mistaken. I heard her say she couldn't go." 

" Did you hear the remark I just made, Mrs. Gilbert? 
I said she was going, whether or no." 

" Of course you don't mean it, father. You liever 
could spare her six weeks, for she is waiting ui^on you 
constantly while she is here." 
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" You know, I suppose, that is untrue.'^ 
" Every one at your age needs more or less care.'' 
" And you are afraid you'll be obliged to look after 
me a little. Don't trouble yourself my dear. I'm as 
spry as you are, this minute, and may outlive you both, 
yet, just to teach you a lesson." 
" I never did like lessons, father." 
" Laura is going, though ; just to spite you both. If 
she hasn't any filial or sisterly love about her, it is 
quite time she was taught to respect her parents, at 
least in appearance. And I hope you will profit by 
my advice too, for you are none too respectful. But 
you haven't told me whom Violet is going to marry." 
" His name is Donald Langdon." 
" Is it possible ? Well, there's really no telling how 
things will turn out until you see the end of them." 
'' Why, do you know Mr. Langdon, father?" 
" Know him ! I guess I know all about him." 
^^ What sort of a looking man is he, father ?" 
" I'm sure I don't know ; I never saw him in my life." 
" But you said you knew all about him." 
" So I do. Don't think you are going to surprise 
your father in a falsehood, Mrs. Gilbert, I'm the very 
soul of truth." 
" But about Mr. Langdon ?" 
" Nothing, only he crossed my path once." 
" How ? You are very provoking 1 I wish to know 
what sort of a man he is." 

"WeU, you know that block of mine on King 
street!" 
" Yes." 

" I own it all but one house, and I wanted that too. 
So I found that the family who occupied it had met 
with some misfortune, and were in need of money. I 
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lent them the money and took quite a heavy mortgage 
upon the property. I was careftd to have it expire in 
the middle of summer, when nobody was in town, and 
nobody wished to purchase. They exi)ected to renew 
it, of course, but when they found I was going to fore- 
close it, they got this man — ^this Donald Langdon, to 
advance the money to pay it oflf. I believe their 
mother was his mother's governess once, or something 
of the sort, when she was young. They hold the house 
to this day.'' 

" I'm sorry he is going to marry Violet then, for you 
will always dislike him ; and I think family feuds are 
dreadfuHy disagreeable." 

" Who spoke about family feuds, I'd like to know! '? 

" No one, but of course it will be unpleasant for you 
to meet Mr. Langdon, under the circumstances." 

" I wish you had a little more dignity and pride 
about you, Lena. Do you suj^ose I'd notice him 
enough to show I was displeased ? I hope, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, I am above such meanness." 

^^ Well, father, all I can say, is this : I think it too 
bad that you should break up all Laura's plans, and 
send her to that out-of-the-way place to spend the 
remainder of the summer, when it is so cool and pleas- 
ant here." 

*^ I'm quite decided in the matter, I tell you ! She's 
to write at once, mind, and arrange to meet her mother 
as soon as possible. You can break the welcome news 
to her as soon as you like." 

He went down stairs, feeling quite satisfied with 
himself, for he verily believed that he had thwarted 
some wonderful plot against him. 

Lena hurried to tell Laura of the success of her 
scheme ; and Laura sat down to write to her mother 
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She appointed an early meeting at her home in the 
city, and dispatched the letter at once. 

Mrs. Hamilton met her. in the city, according to 
promise. They engaged Miss Giles, and then set out 
to make their purchases. After three tiresome days 
of shopping, the purchases were completed, to Mrs. 
Hamilton's satisfaction, and Laiu'a's great relief. 

" Everything works beautifully,'' said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. " We have made some splendid bargains, and I 
think have all we shall need. When Mrs. Gilbert 
comes, she can purchase the cake for us, and whatever 
else we may happen to need. I mean to have a wed^ 
ding that will surprise the country round. I do love 
to surprise people. Why, every one wonders how we 
manage to keep up such fine appearances when we 
are not rich." 

" But do you really think Violet loves Mr. Langdon, 
mother I You know that is of more importance than 
everything else." 

"My dear, she loves him devotedly. Her father 
asked her the question once, and she answered to his 
entire satisfaction. As for Mr. Langdon, he ^adores 
her. I sometimes think it wonderful, when I see him 
scarcely take his eyes fix)m her face during a whole 
evening, except to do some trifle for her which she has 
requested. Violet is never demonstrative, but she 
enjoys and appreciates his wonderful devotion, I am 
sure." 

" I am thankful," murmured Laura, tumhig her face 
away. " How unhke my own marriage," she thought. 
" Mr. Mason marrie-d me because he thought me beau- 
tiful, and I him because my mother bade me, — and he 
was rich. There was no love on either side." And 
«he shuddered. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The moming of the day after Jasper received Violet's 
letter was cloudy, and Mrs. Douglas rose with a heavy 
heart. She pushed aside the curtains and looked out. 
It was not raining, but a heavy mist seemed to settle 
down over the village, wrapping it like a pall. 

^^ Just the day for a heartache,'' she said with a 
shiver. " I don't know what we shall do through all 
the dreary days that are to come." 

She wen^ down stairs carefully, that she might not 
disturb Jasper's slumbers ; for as she had not heard a 
movement in his room since daylight, she fancied he 
must be sleeping. All the night through she had lain 
listening to him as he walked the floor restlessly, or 
threw himself upon the bed with impatient ejaculations, 
uttered half aloud.' Her head ached severely in con- 
sequence of her vigil ; but she hastened to kindle the 
fire and prepare breakfast, for Jasper might wake at 
any moment, and she must have something to tempt 
his appetite. 

" Poor boy I" she said, as she moved about busy at 
her work. " I had hox)ed Fate would deal more gently 
with him than it has with me. But at the very best 
this is a dreary world ; and life, I believe, is a disap- 
pointment to us all." 

An hour passed, but Jasper did not make his 
appearance. At last, fearing he might be ill, Mrs. 
Douglas went softly up stairs, and tapped lightly at 
the door. She received no response, and opening the 
door, she went into the room. 

Jasper seemed to be sleeping very soundly, but bis 
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slumbers appeared unnatural, and his cheeks were 
burning. Mrs. Douglas was throughly alarmed. She 
went up to the bedside, and took his hand in hers, 
but the movement did not wake him. She touched 
his cheek, and he turned, muttering something drowsi- 
ly. Mrs. Douglas watched him for a long time, but at 
length decided that it was loss of sleep, and the excite- 
ment his mind had undergone of late, which made him 
slimiber so heavily. 

" Sleep will do him more good than anything else," 
she said, " if it is natural. But if it is a feverish 
stupor into which he has fallen, I must call in a 
physician." ^ 

She went down to her solitary breakfast, though she 
could scarcely eat for wondering if a new trouble was 
about to assail her. 

A knock at the door startled her, and upon opening 
it «he met the honest, cheerfid face of Mr. Lambert. 
He was a man of middle age, erect and square- 
shouldered, though not tall. His face, upon every 
lineament of wliich good nature beamed, was fresh and 
inclined to be ruddy 5 but his hair was quite grey, and 
gave him a more sedate, and older appearance. 

He shook his dripping umbrella, for it was raining 
now, and set it upon the porch to drain, before enter- 
ing the door. 

"Good morning!" he said, in a brisk, though not 
loud voice. "I think we are having a clear-up 
shower." 

" I hoi>e so," Mrs. Douglas responded, brightening 
at the sight of his cheerful face. 

" Where is Jasper f" he asked. 

" I'm afraid he is not very well," Mrs. Douglas 
answered. " He is sleeping late this morning." 
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" What is this new trouble of his ? Of course, I 
^ess it is something connected with Violet Hamilton ; 
but Jasper seems very reticent upon the subject, and 
I do not like to question him too closely.'' 

" Yiolet is soon to be married to Mr. Langdon, of 
Clinton. It^-" 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Mr. Lambert, starting to 
his feet. 

" I wish for Jasper's sake, it might be impossible," 
said Mrs. Douglass. " But there can be no mistake, 
for he received a note from Yiolet yesterday, just 
before he came home to his dinner. He seemed 
almost wild at first, and scarcely slept last night. I 
"^rent up to his room a few moments ago, but he did not 
waken. He seems feverish, but I hope it is nothing 
serious." 

" I hope not, indeed." Mr. Lambert spoke slowly, 
a habit of his when disturbed or perplexed. "He is 
probably sleeping from sheer exhaustion. He has been 
very pale of late, and needs a rest. I think a change 
of scene would do him good. I can spare him now, for 
mid-summer is never a brisk season with me, for the 
fiarmers are busy. Of course I would give him the 
vacation just the same if we were closely engaged. I 
only say this to set his mind £at rest upon the subject. 
I would like him to go away from the village for a few 
days, and see if he would not regain his health and 
spirits. His wages should go on as usual." 

Mrs. Douglas thanked him with brimming eyes, 
though his words had already giving her comfort. 

"Is it generally known that*Yiolet is engaged!" 
Mr. Lambert asked. 

" !N^o, I think not. I have not heard a word of it 
before, and such a report would be apt to spread 
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quickly. I would not like this mentioned in connec- 
tion with Jasper's name, for of course it will be a sore 
subject with him, and of all dreadful things, he hates 
most to be pitied by any, except, of course, his near 
friends.'^ 

"I don't think his name will be connected with the 
report," said Mr. Lambert; " for, though he was very- 
attentive to Violet while she was here, they were so 
near of an age, and the houses were so close, and, per- 
haps, more than all, Jasper was so quiet with his 
attentions, that they were never reported engaged.'' 

" They were not really engaged ; though that was 
not Jasper's fault. Mrs. Hamilton is cautious as well 
as ambitious, and she did not let matters go so far." ' 

Mr. Lambert made no reply, except to raise his eye- 
brows slightly at the mention of Mrs. Hamilton's 
name. He sat for a few moments gazing thoughtfully 
upon the floor, and then rose to go. 

"Oh, I forgot I" he suddenly exclaimed; "I stopped 
at the post-office on my way here, and as there was a 
letter for you, I brought it down. Li my anxiety for 
Jasper's welfiire, it quite sUpped from my memory. 
Here it is." 

He produced it from the depths of his ample pocket, 
and gave it to Mrs. Douglas with the remark that the 
handwriting was undoubtedly her brother's. 

" Lideed!" exclaimed Mrs. Douglas, hurriedly break- 
ing the seal. " His health has been- very deUcate for 
a long time, and, since the death of his wife he speaks 
quite decidedly of coming back to MeadviUe to spend 
the remainder of his days. It is the only hope I ever 
had of Jasper's and Violet's marriage — ^for if he had 
arrived in time, possibly Mrs. Hamilton might have 
relented, for she knows Dr. Irving is very wealthy ; 
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almost, if not quite as rich as Mr. Langdon. Wait a 
moment, Mr. Lambert, until I see if he has decided to 
come.'' 

He resumed his seat, and Mrs. Douglas commenced 
reading her brother's letter. 

" He is coming on at once." she said, " and will be 
here on the fifteenth, unless he meets with some deten- 
tion on the route." 

" He will be here to-day, then," said Mr. Lambert, 
^' for this it the fifteenth." 

" I am so glad ! " cried Mrs. Hamilton, the tears 
coming in her earnest eyes. " He is a skillful phy- 
sician, and will bring my poor boy back to health 
once more." 

" I am thankful for Jasi)er's sake, and yours," said 
Mr. Lambert, as he rose to go. " Dora will call around 
this afternoon, and she may be able to assist you in 
running of errands, perhaps. She would be glad to 
come and remain with you to-night, but her mother's 
illness ke^ps her confined at home." 

" Mrs. Douglas thanked him, and he took his leave. 

" It is a dreary day," she thought, as she looked out. 
^' Oh, if my brother would only come !" 

She went up to Jasper's room, and found him still 
feverish, but seeming partly awake, for he asked for 
a drink. 

She brought him some water, and said he had 
better take some breakfast, or try a cup of coffee, at 
least. 

" I could not eat," he said, " or drink the coffee 
either. Please give me another glass of water." 

His mother poured it out for him, and he drank it 
as eagerly as the first. 

"I'm very tired," he said, "and I ache from the 
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crown of my head to the sole of my foot. Fm not 
worrying at all, mother dear, but I don't think of any- 
thing much of the time. I'm glad of it, for I cannot 
bear to think — now. I shall be much better to-moro w.'^' 

" I hope so," Mrs. Douglas replied. " I just received 
a letter from your uncle, and he is coming here at once^ 
to stay with us. He will cure you in a day of two^ 
and is going to take care of us in the future, he says.'^ 

" I am glad," Jasper answered, drowsily. 

He seemed very stupid, though not at all delirious, 
and as soon as he was asleep, Mrs. Douglas went 
down. It was now noon-time, and the clouds had dis- 
appeared. She busied herself with preparations for 
the entertainment of her brother, often going out on 
the porch to watch for him. 

Throughout the day Jasper lay in the same slum- 
brous state, dozing a greater part of the time; 
sometimes muttenng to himBelf, sometimes calling for 
a drink, and when his thirst was satisfied, always 
saying : 

"Don't grieve about me, mother dear, I shall be 
quiie well to-morrow." 

Then he would turn wearily upon his pillow and 
lose himself in slumber. 

Toward evening there was a knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Douglas sprang up with a glad cry to welcome 
her brother. He was weary and travel-worn, so 
changed she would hardly have recognized him, if she 
had chanced to meet him unexpectedly. 

She told him of Jasper's love and disappointment, of 
his sorrow, and illness, and Dr. Irving rose at once, 
and asked to see him. 

" He certainly is feverish," he said, " but he may be 
weU in two or three days, perhaps. I will go out 
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and procnre some medicines, and administer them 
immediately. Don't be uneasy about him, Mary. He 
may be ill for a few days, but he is in no danger, and 
when he recovers, 111 see what can be done for him. I 
think that we had better lea»ve Meadville for the 
present, for Jasper must prepare for college. If he 
desires to stijdy for a profession, he has only to make 
Ms choice. I did not know you had struggled so with 
poverty, sister. But all that is past. I intend to make 
my home with you here^ter. My health is delicate, and 
I have no desire to marry again. So, whatever of 
wealth I have — and it is a considerable sum — ^is yours, 
and his." 

^* If he had only returned three months ago,'' thought 
Mrs. Douglas, "Violet and Jasper might have mar- 
ried sometime, perhaps. But it is too late to think of 
it now." • 

The story of Jasx)er's illness soon spread through 
Meadville. But few visitors, however, were admitted 
into his room, and in consequence, it was cuirently 
reported that he was dangerously ill, with fever. That 
a physician sat by him constantly, and his death was 
momentarily expected. 

Luckily for Mrs. Douglas' feelings, Violet's name 
was not mingled with the gossip ; probably because 
her engagement was not known in Meadville at the 
time, except by Mr. Lambert's family, who did not 
speak of it. 

Eliza Stanton alone suspected the truth of the mat- 
ter, but she kept her own counsel, for she waa too 
much like her mother to issue a report which would 
place her family in an unfavorable light. One day, 
when she happened to meet Mr. Lambert, she ques- 
tioned him very closely concerning Jasper's illness. 
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He informed her that the doctor said Jasper's system 
had been feverish for some time, so she concluded, 
upon reflection, that Violet's engagement could have 
nothing to do with it. 

During the first week of Jasper's illness, Dora came 
in to tell Mrs. Douglas that Violet had written to her, 
asking her to be her bridesmaid. - 

" I thought that you would hke to know that every- 
thing is settled," she said. " I am sorry that it is so, 
but I cannot refuse her, so I will attend the wedding, 
and be as cheerful as possible. She writes me that 
Mr. Langdon is very agreeable and devoted to her ; 
that she likes him very much indeed ; so much so that 
she believes she shall be happy with him." 

" I am thankful for that," Mrs. Douglas said, " for 
Violet is very dear to me, and always will be, what- 
-ever happens. I am Very glad you told me this, Dora." 

" Her mother hurried her into the marriage," said 
Dora, against her will, at first. But Mrs. Hamilton's 
family are all obliged to yield to her in everything. 
I can hardly imagine how a mother can be so unkind 
as she is, in some particulars ; it is so unlike my own 
dear mother, and you, too, Mrs. Douglas." 

" It is ,very fortunate for Violet, my dear, that Mr. 
Langdon is so gentlemanly and agreeable. I have 
heard of him often, and always in the highest terms. 
But if he had been the most disagreeable man in 
Clinton, I've no doubt that Mrs. Hamilton would 
have obliged Violet to marry him just the same. I 
am thankful it is no worse, and hope they will be very 
happy." 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Everything appeared to go on as usual in Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's household, after the wedding was settled upon. 
Mrs. Hamilton, herself, qtdetly returned with Laura 
and Miss Giles, and on the next morning commenced 
her work in earnest. Her guest chamber had been 
refurnished, and as soon as one article of dress was 
finished, it was laid away in this room, which was 
darkened and closed. There was no litter, no bustlCj^ 
no confusion outside the sewing room. Another chair 
and footstool had been added to the furniture of this 
room, and Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Giles, and Laura 
sewed almost constantly. Violet, however, did not 
assist in the preparations for the wedding. 

Laura shared Violet's room. They both preferred 
it, and Violet, of late, seemed to dread being alone- 
Mrs. Hamilton cautioned her, on the first evening of 
Laura's visit, to say nothing to her sister about the 
part which she had taken in striving to bring about 
the marriage. 

" What I did, was all for the best, Violet," she said, 
"for your own g(jpd, although it was very hard for me 
at the time. But it is better to say nothing about it, 
for if it should reach Mr. Langdon's ears, it might 
cause him trouble, and, possibly, affect us also." 

" I shall not mention it to any one," replied Violet, 
though her cheeks burned a little as she thought of 
her letter to Jasper, and the hint which she had given 
Dora of the state of the case, too. She had done so, 
however, only that they might not misjudge her, and 
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she had no fears that it would reach Mr. Langdon's 
ear through them. She would not have mentioned it 
to any one else, even without her mother's caution, for 
she did not wish to add in the slightest degree to 
Laura's troubles, and she was too proud to seek sym- 
pathy for herself in that way. 

She was very glad of Laura's company, however, 
for she was only two years older than Violet, and 
between the two, the warmest affection had always 
existed. Eliza seemed to them more like an elder 
sister, as she was five years older than Laura, and was 
married at the age of nineteen. 

Mr. Langdon usually called in the afternoon, and 
sat on the little rustic lounge on the shaded porch 
with Violet, reading aloud to her from some favorite 
poet, or telling her tales of his mother, and of his boy- 
hood. 

" I must go down to the city soon," he said, one day, 
^^ to make some purchases for myself, and complete 
some arrangements for our journey. I have been 
thinking of it for some time, and I believe, if the day 
is fine, I will go to-morrow." 

" Shall you be absent long ? " 

" Do you care!" he asked with a smile. 

^' You know very well, that I do." 

<^ Ko, my dear. I shall be away but two or three 
days, at most. I think, if I take tlie early train to- 
morrow morning, I shaU return on the evening of the 
next day, unless something occurs to detain me, which 
is not at all probable." 

He bade her good-by, when he left, saying he would 
send her a note in the morning, if he decided to go. 
The next morning when she received her usual bouquet 
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a note came also, saying that he should be gone before 
it reached her. 

Mrs. Hamilton at once decided that an unusual 
amount of fittii^g should be done that morning, as Mr. 
Langdon would not call in the afternoon, and Violet 
might lie down and rest if she desired. 

" There, my dear,'^ she said at last, when Violet was 
almost ready to drop with fatigue, and Miss Giles 
declared herself tired, " we shall not need you again 
to-day, and perhaps not to-morrow. You had better 
go to your room and take a nap before lunch.'' 

" Violet went out to follow her mother's advice, and 
met her sister Eliza at the head of the stairs. 

"Good-morning, pet," said Mrs. Stanton, kissing 
her affectionately. " I ran down to help a little with 
the sewing to-day, and to see the pretty things which 
mamma has been buying for our birdie." 

" Of course you didn't come to see me," said Laura, 
who, hearing her sister's voice, rushed out of the sew- 
ing-room to meet her, " you only came to see Violet's 
dresses." 

" That was aU." 

And Eliza gave her a warm embrace and kiss. Mrs. 
Hamilton threw her work aside, and marshaled her 
three daughters into Violet's room. 

" I am glad to see you three together once more," 
she said. " Girls, I am very proud of you I " 

" Violet is the bright, particular star just now," Eliza 
said, "but it appears to me that she is pale, this 
morning." 

" She is tired to death with standing like a statue 
to have her dresses fitted," said Mrs. Hamilton, " and 
besides," here she shrugged her shoulders and put on 
a look of mock-despair, "her devoted knight, Mr. 
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Langdon, left town this morning, to be absent two 
whole days, and she is childish enough to miss his 
company. Don't worry, my dear, you ought to sub- 
mit to his brief absence with a better grace, for Fve 
no doubt he will bring you a handsome diamond set 
when he returns, to console you." 

"I haven't the slightest reason for thinking so, 
mamma," Violet replied. 

" But I happen to have, my dear, just from a single 
question which he asked me yesterday, about those 
precious gems. And besides, although the set of 
pearls which he gave you were very lovely, they were 
his mother's, and the only article of jewelry which he 
has purchased for you as yet, has been the engage- 
ment ring." 

"Come," said Eliza, "I dare say mother is right; 
but I want to see the dresses, and then get to work, 
for I must go home to-night, as Harry is not very welL" 

" In a moment," Mrs. Hamilton said. " You go into 
the sewing-room with Laura, and take my work until 
I come back, for I want to look into the kitchen. 
Violet must lie down at once." 

Mrs. Hamilton went down stairs, and Violet thew 
herself upon the bed as soon as her sisters left the 
room. She lay and listened for her mother's return, 
but at last fell into a Ught doze. 

When she awoke she heard voices in the guest 
chamber, which was directly above the front parlor, 
her own room being over the back one, and she heard 
her mother and Eliza conversing about the wedding, 
and discussing the merits of different articles of the 
trotisseau. 

"Oh, that lovely lavender silk!" exclaimed Eliza; 
" positively it vrould stand alone, it is so heavy " 
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"Yes. That, witli its point-lace trimmings was 
Laura's gift. Of course she gave her many other 
elegant articles, but this was the most expensive of 
any. Here is a lovely set of opals, a present from Mr, 
Mason, to wear with it. See how beautifully they 
look together!" 

"Splendidly!'' exclaimed Eliza, emphatically. 

" And that pale blue wioirc," continued Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, " I bought with the money you gave me for her. 
It is an excellent piece, you see, and was quite low, 
because it is too heavy to be worn this weather. But 
it will be the very thing, next wint^. And here is a 
turquoise necklace which I purchased with what James 
gave me for her. It matches her brooch and bracelets 
exactly. Weren't .we fortunate? We looked fiilly 
half a day before we found it." 

"Very!" responded Eliza, apparently lost in admi- 
ration. 

" I was tired when the shopping was accomplished," 
said Mrs Hamilton, " but I never spare myself where 
the good of my children is concerned. I do want 
everything to pass off well, and I shall be dreadfully 
disappointed if Mr. Langdon doesn't bring Violet a 
handsome set of diamonds." 

" He will, without doubt," Eliza responded. 

Mrs. Hamilton paused a moment to recover her 
breath, for she had spoken so hurriedly. 

" What a sweet thing that white grenadine is mother, 
with the violets embroidered in it, in blue and white 
silk." 

"Very; that quilled white ribbon, with the blue 
edge, is to trim it. That is Violet's style, exactly. 
Here are the traveling dresses, four in all. A buff 
cambric for warm climates, a drab ladies' cloth, and a 
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navy blue ; this rich silver gray poplin is for the best. 
But you haven't seen the wedding dress. Isn't the 
silk splendid f so very pure ; it's to be trimmed with a 
point-lace flounce and bertha. Here is the veil, a 
present from Lena Gilbert. Isn't she generous! The 
wreath is to go so — with that spray falling to the left. 
The dress will have an inimense train, of course." 

" So they are going to Europe," Eliza said. 

"Oh, certainly. Yes, that dove-colored silk is 
Quakerish, that wa» Laura's choice. She gave Violet 
this box of light-colored gloves. TouVe no idea, my 
dear, of the immense amount of shopping we accom- 
plished." 

" It would hardly be worth your while to get up such 
an extensive outfit if Violet were going to marry Jas- 
per, would it! She can't hear me, I suppose!" and 
she motioned toward Violet's room. 

" Oh, no. She never listens ; she is sick of the things 
already, and besides, she is asleep. I looked in a 
moment when I came up. You may say whatever you 
please." 

"I want to tell you something about Jasper, then, 
while I have the opportunity. He has been danger- 
ously ill with fever, and I fancied that Violet's engage- 
ment had something to do with it, perhaps, for I heard 
of his illness on the day I received your letter an- 
nouncing that she was engaged." 

" I don't think that he could have heard of it so 
soon. I hope you were not so imprudent as to suggest 
such a thing." 

" Qh, no indeed ! trust me for that. Fm too much 
Uke yourself, mother." 

" I know it, my dear, excuse me. Fm glad I have 
one daughter that I can make a confidant of, in perfect 
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safetj'. You'd better not mention Jaspe^^'s name at 
all to Laura, for you know her ideas of love are very 
peculiar.'' 

" Yes, I know," Eliza answered significantly. '' But 
while we are upon the subject, I wish to tell you some- 
thing further about Jasper, and then we will dismiss 
him, for the day. His uncle has returned from the 
west, broken in health, and rich as Croesus. He is 
goin*g to make Jasper his heir, and as soon as he 
recovers from the fever they are going to leave Mead- 
ville, Jasper is going to college, and then to study for 
a physician, I believe." 

Mrs. Hamilton sat down, pale with astonishment. 

"Are you sure of this, Eliza?" she gasped. 

" Perfectly. Mr. Lambert himself assured me that 
it was quite true. Jasper is not going back to the 
store at all. Mr. Lambert is sorry to lose him, for he 
loves him almost like a son, and he said he intended 
to take Jasper into partnership with himself as soon 
as he was of age, although he rejoices at the boy's good 
fortune. Every one seems to be glad, for Jasper is 
certainly a great favorite in MeadviUe; that we cannot 
deny. He is a very good boy, and I am sure I myself 
wish him no harm." 

Eliza could not forbear from giAing that parting 
shot, for although she was just as obedient to her 
mother as ever, she had really, in her heart, pitied 
Jasper. 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent. For once — ^almost the 
first time in her life, she feared she had made a mis- 
take. She soon rose, however, went to the window, 
and threw open the blinds, to look out. But even the 
sight of Bloom-Centre, in all its mid-summer beauty, 
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could not fiiily reassure her. But it was too late to 

falter now. 

" See, Eliza," she said, " that is to be your sister's 
fixture home. I shall be a proud woman when my 

daughter is mistress of that magnificent place. They 

will return to take possession of it before the holidays 

— ^Mr. Langdon and Violet, for her health is rather 

feeble, and I warned him not to be absent long. I 

suppose they will have a splendid reception when they 

return, and Violet will wear her lavender silk and the 

opals, or perhaps the moire and the pearls — ^unless she 

has something more elegant, by chat time." 

She closed the blinds and sat down again, for she 
was very pale, and almost purple about the lips. 

" Are you ill, mother?" Eliza asked, in alarm. 

"Hush!" Mrs. Hamilton spoke faintly, ''not one 
word to the girls. I shall be better in a moment. You 
may go up to my room and bring me that bottle 
of ammonia from my stand ; and be noiseless, re- 
member." 

The ammonia was brought and Mrs. Hamilton 
caught the bottle in her hand and quickly swallowed 
a portion of its contents. 

" You will scald your mouth and throat, mother," 
Eliza said, in alarm ; " let me get you some water." 

" No, remain where you are. Better do that than 
worse, no one must think that I falter." 

She rose and commenced putting away the laces and 
jewels she had been showing Eliza. 

" I'm better," she said; '' this planning and working 
wears upon me, and I am not so young as I once was. 
I lie awake at night thinking about the wedding — you 
see I wish to have everything so nice." 

" But you must not wear yourself out with it all," 
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said Eliza, thinking her mother had suddenly become 
worn. 

" I do not mean to do so. Eemember you are not 
to say a word to Laura or Violet, about Jasi)er — ^not 
one word. I don't wish Violet to hear of this until 
she is married. Jasper will be well then, and she will 
not care. When you go home, caution Dora Lambert 
about mentioning it, and be careful about your 
caution." 

"Don't fear for me, mother, I understand you per- 
fectly." 

" And, Eliza ! " 

" Yes, mother." 

" I wish you would take Laura home with you to- 
night, for a short visit ; you can take some of the 
plainer work as a pretense, and Violet is really tired 
out with so much fitting. I T\ish to be alone for a day 
or so, for I must plan the wedding supper, so as to 
send word to Lena Gilbert what I shall need in the 
cit:y'." 

" I ViiYL do as you wish in everything." 

" Thank you. It will be tlie only opportunity Laura 
will have for visituig you, for we shall be so very busy 
toward the last, and she is to return with Mr. Mason 
immediately after the wedding." 

" I shall bo delighted to have her go." 

" And one thing more. I want you to come and 
stay with me, well — say a week before the wedding, 
and bring your chambermaid, Betty, with you. Your 
cook can make out for James, during that time. I 
have been to so much expense already, that I wish to 
economize in ever^^ particular, when it is possible to 
do so." 

" You may rely upon me, mother. Is there anything 
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else jpu would like to say before we go ba<5k to the 
sewing-room ! I am afraid Laura will think we are a 
long time looking at the things.'' 

" Nothing more now. Yes, we must go in. Lunch 
will be late to-day. I hear your father down stairs 
already. Go down — ^you and Laura, and entertain 
him while I hurry up Jane, and give some necessary 
directions to Miss Giles." 

Eliza went down as her mother directed, and Mrs. 
Hamilton went to the kitchen. After giving the 
orders for lunch, she stole up stairs and entered 
Violet's room. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" Could you come back to me, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender ana true." 

Violet lay half-listening to the voices of her mother 
and Eliza, scarcely heeded what they said, until her 
sister spoke Jasper's name. Then she rose up in the 
bed, and listened attentively, until Eliza had finished 
her story. 

Jasper was ill — ^had been dangerously so— she had 
almost killed him ! The thoughts flew like lightning 
through her troubled mind. He was well when he 
answered her letter, or he could not have written 5 and 
Eliza heard of his illness and her engagement in the 
same day. She knew her mother had written to Eliza 
immediately after her betrothal. She had never 
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meant to pain him, and yet, how much he must have 
suffered by her mother's sin, and her own weakness. 

And Jasper's uncle has returned 5 Jasi)er would be 
rich now. If this had occurred a week ago she might 
have been his wife some day, but now it was something 
she must never think of, and quite impossible. If he 
had not been the playmate of her childhood — ^if he had 
not been so closely associated with all her past life, it 
would have been easier to forget him, but now it was 
hard. 

She was weak, and weary, and she forgot the present 
— ^forgot how kind Mr. Langdon was, and that she 
loved him as much as she could ever love any one now. 
Jasper was ill, and she was the cause. She had loved 
him once, it was not four months since his kisses were 
upon her lips — ^how far apart they were now ! 

Mrs. Hamilton came into the room and found Vio- 
let stiU sitting upon the bed, her face as white as 
marble, and that strange, far-seeing look in her eyes. 
StiU she had no suspicion that her daughter had heard 
Eliza's remarks, and, being in a ner^^ous state of mmd 
herself, she approached the bed saying : 

^^ Violet ! why do you look so strangely ?" 

"Mother!" she gasped, "Jasper — it might have 
been!" 

"Yes, Violet," Mrs. Hamilton answered, more 
patiently, for she now perceived that Violet had heard 
aU, " it might have been, but it cannot be now. It is 
useless and idle to mourn over what might have been 
— ^brave hearts seldom do it 5 they press forward, and 
by the earnest future redeem the past !" 

"But where one has done wrong! Oh, we can 
never cease to mourn past errors — ^it is so hard to blot 
^hemout!" 
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<^ You have not done wrong, Violet 5 if any evil has 
been accomplished, I am the one who is guilty, I will 
bear all the consequences, I will take all the blame 
upon myself." 

" But you cannot ! " Violet exclaimed. " You have 
sowed the wind, but I must reap the whirlwind I'' 

" My daughter, calm yourself. It is useless to grieve 
so.. The girls would think it so very strange to see 
you thus excited, and remember you are Mr. Langdon's 
promised wife. What has been done, cannot be 
undone. We must make the best of it. Mr. Langdon 
has been so good and kind — ^try to be quiet for his 
sake. I cannot bear that he should be annoyed by 
anything passing in the house now." 

" Yes, he is good and kind," Violet echoed, " and 
for his sake I will be quiet. I would do anything for 
his sake; for, weak and strange as am, I do love 
him!" 

" Laura is going home with Eliza, to-night, and after 
they are gone I will nurse you up a little, and you will 
fepl like yourself once more. I am sorry you over- 
heard our conversation, but it is the last shock of the 
kind you will receive, and perhaps it is better to have 
it over." 

"It is for the best no doubt," Violet said, rising 
with an effort. 

The lunch bell rang, and, smoothing her haii', Violet 
followed her mother down stairs, seeing nothing ; hear- 
ing nothing, though there was a sound of laughter and 
the hum of cheerful conversation below. 

Mrs. Hamilton tried to attract the attention away 
from Violet by a constant flow of cheerful conversa- 
tion. It was an effort for her to do so, however ; and 
she felt greatly relifeved when the meal was over. 
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Leaving Yiolet with lier father and sisters, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton went up to her room. 

" Who would have thought that this could have 
turned out soT' she asked herself. "I might have 
waited a little time, but I did not think Yiolet loved 
Jasper so deeply. She has a very strange nature, and 
I mistook it because she has yielded to me so readily 
before. If I could have forseen that Dr. Irving would 
return and take such a fancy to Jasper; or even if I had 
known it would have affected Yiolet in this manner, I 
would not have done what is in the past, so far gone 
that it cannot be recalled. Jasper would not have 
made as brilliant a match for her as Mr. Langdon, for 
it is something to have a daughter mistress of Bloom- 
Centre 5 but I don't think it would influence her in the 
least. I did not speak the truth when I said that I 
would rather see her dead than Jasper's wife. It 
would kill me if she were to die now, after that." 

Eliza and Laura left soon after dinner. Yiolet went 
up to her room and finding Miss Giles did not need 
her again that evening, she locked the door to prevwit 
interruption. Then she opened the drawer which con- 
tained all the little souvenirs of Jasper's affection, and 
drew them out, one by one. 

They were trifling love tokens, each bringing up a 
crowd of sweet recollections, which must be exorcised 
forever more. 

She closed the bhnds and lighted the gas. The 
grate was freshly pohshed and empty, the hearth black 
and shining. Yiolet slowly gathered the remembrances 
together, and placed them, one b^; one, upon the grate^ 
the violets which they had gathered upon the day 
when she saw Jasper last, laying upon the top. Then, 
striking a match, she lighted the package which had 
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once been so precious to her, and watched the red 
flames leap up and consume it, until only the dead 
ashes lay upon the polished hearth below. 

" I have nothing left to remind me of him now," she 
said. " What did I say ? Can I blot out all the mem- 
ories of my youth ? If I only could ! I would throw 
all my memories of him iato the flames and consume 
them, as I have consumed his gifts which were once so 
precious to me ! Oh, Memory ! will you ever torture me 
as you do nowP 

She rose and glanced hurriedly about the room, as 
if iQ search oi something to divert her thoughts. The 
bouquet of roses, lilies, and other sweet flowers which 
Mr. Langdon had sent her that morning stood in its 
vase upon the stand. <» 

She caught it up and kissed the sweet flower petals, 
but while she kissed them her thoughts stole away to 
that soft spring day when the violets had been gath- 
ered whose ashes now was strewn over the grate, dull 
and grey. 

^ Why do those violets haunt me ? '' she cried, " and 
why will the old love haunt me when both are dead — 
when there is notMng left of either but the ashes — ^the 
bitter ashes!" 

Alas! 

— " The rarest of roses made the air sweet : 
But she thought of a blossom-time — ^precious and fleet — 
Till the ghost of dead violets over her shed 
Lost odors instead." 

Mrs. Hamilton, who had been detained down in the 
parlor by a chance caller, now came up to her 
daughter's room. She found Violet musing drearily, 
with the fragrant bouquet in her hand. 

^' Violet,'' she said, '^ you must no longer indulge in 
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thoughts and dreams of Jasper — it is wrong for you to 
do so now." 

*^ Do you see the ashes in the grate, mother f I have 
burned all his gifts to me — the little mementoes of him 
which I had treasured tenderly for years." Her voice 
was unsteady, but her face was cold and hard. 

" That is quite right, my child. I am glad you take 
so correct a view of the matter. After all, it is best as 
it is ; Jasper would be only a clever clown, if wealthy ; 
while Mr. Langdon, who was bom rich, is very stylish- 
looking indeed." 

The blood suddenly flamed up in Violet's cheeks. 

" Mother," she said, ^^ I gave up Jasper and his love 
at your bidding — ^now you must yield to a request of 
mine. Never mention his name agaih in my presence, 
or I will not answer for the consequences. He is no 
clown — ^he is noble and good, and will make his mark 
some day. But that is nothing to me now. I wish to 
forget him; to forget forever all remembrances of my 
childhood, and live only in the present hour. 

" Mr. Langdon is, thank God ! a gentleman— one of 
the noblest of men. I shall make him a faithftd and 
obedient wife — ^nay, I shall be cheerful, too, because he 
loves me unselfishly, and his presence gives me peace. 
I cannot love him with the fullness and completeness 
of true devotion, because only the ashes of my love 
and life remain. 

'^I said to Jasper on the last night I saw his face, 
that my life must be uprooted with my love for him, 
they were so intermingled and grown together. I was 
right. My love for him is consumed — ^and a thing of 
the past. My life will soon follow it — even now I 
scarcely seem to have any capacity for hope or joy. 

C 
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Another, stronger than I, might have risen Phoenix- 
like, from such a ruin, but I have no such vivifying^ 
power. All seems dull, and cold, and death-like as the 
grave. 

" I shall not live long — ^not very long, mother, but 
while I do, my one purpose shall be to gratify the 
wishes of Mr. Langdon, in every possible way. Some- 
times when I have met his dear, loving glances, I have 
been sorely tempted to tell him how I had wronged 
him, in thus giving him in return for all his tenderness 
and devotion, only the ashes of my love and life I'' 

"Violet," Mrs. Hamilton said, "you are mad to 
speak thus ! " And she rose in alarm. 

Violet smiled, a bitter, scornful smile. 

" AU my wretchedness does not touch you, does it, 
mamma ? but when I speak of exposure, you stop me, 
for I am surely mad." 

" You must know it would be madness to do what 
you speak of. We would be ridiculed by the whole 
country round." 

" Do not fear me, mamma ; believe me, I have no 
such design now. Mr. Langdon's peace and happiness 
are too dear to me for such an exposure. There is no 
being upon the earth that I respect more than I do 
him. If he should ask me if I ever loved before, I 
will tell him that I loved Jasper once, but now, no 
more than I do the other friends of my childhood. 
' This will be the truth. I shall never tell him one 
word of your interference and commands, for I would 
not gTieve him by such a disclosure. I shall never see 
Jasper again, shall never think of him if I can help it, 
but will try to blot out the past — ^Intter and sweet, and 
live in the present only, for I have not hopes or desires 
enough to look forward to the future. My husband's 
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happiness shall be my first duty — I thank God that to 
me it will be a i^leasant one.'' 

. "My child, do you think I would have forced an 
unpleasant marriage upon you!" 

"You gave me your commands before you knew 
whether Mr. Langdon was distasteful to me or not. 
Yes, mamma, I believe you would." 

" I did not think him distasteful to any one." 

"Do you not love Lauiu-r-my darling — ^the truest 
sister upon earth, and a true daughter, too ? Did not 
you give her sweet young life up to the most horrible 
slavery ? A slavery which she bears with the heroism 
of a martyr, it is true, but none the less galling on that 
account." 

" Go on, Yiolet. A mother may look for nothing 
but ingratitude from a child. She may be ever so 
faithful, may make a thousand sacrifices for its sake, 
yet if she fail — in the judgment of the child, mind 
you — ^iii one particular, it is remembered against her 
forever, and the devotion of years is forgotten. I am 
only vindicating myself — not reproaching you, for I 
» know you are nervous to-night ; oidy, if you should 
ever have a child, you will realize the truth of what I 
say." 

Yiolet's face flushed hotly. 

"If I should ever have a child, mamma," she 
answered, "I would never make it the instrument to 
accompUsh my ambitious purposes. It should never 
say, ' 1 might have been happy in my married life, only 
for the interference of my mother.' " 

"If your daughter were about to marry an unprin- 
cipled man, would you not warn her against him f " 

" If I Jcnew he was unprincipled f Yes, I would do 
more than warn her, if it was necessary to save her 
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from him. If the man of her choice lacked the ability 
to provide for her properly, I would advise her against 
him. But if he had energy^ and his only fault was- 
that he was poor, I would not dare to interfere with 
her happiness.'' 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent. She was astonished ta 
hear Violet, who seemed the very soul of gentleness, 
address her in this manner. But she wished to soothe 
her, if possible, for in the present state of her mind, she 
feared an exposure of some sort. She excused* herself 
to Mr. Hamilton, saying that Violet was a trifle 
nervous, and as Laura was away, she thought it best 
to pass the night with her. 

She conversed with Violet for a short time upon 
commonplace topics, something she thought might 
quiet her, and then prepared a simple, sedative draught 
for her. Violet took it and retired at once. Mrs. 
Hamilton soon after put out the light, and lay down 
by her daughter's side. 

Violet soon slept, a troubled sleep, starting and 
sighing alternately; but her mother lay awake far 
into the night. Mrs. Hamilton's conscience was- 
usually a very accommodating one. So long as her 
schemes worked smoothly, it seemed to slumber, no 
matter what means she employed to insure their suc- 
cess. But when she met with a failure it caused her 
great annoyance. She told herself she ought to be a. 
happy woman, for she was en\ied by so many less, 
fortunate than she 5 but she acknowledged in the same 
breath that she had not felt so utterly downcast and 
miserable in years before. 

'^ I did what I thought for the best," she said, *' and 
what is done, is done. I cannot recall the past. If I 
could, with my i)resent knowledge, I would act difler- 
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ently. 1 may have erred in judgment, perhaps, but, 
even so, I cannot thmk why my conscience should 
upbraid me. I am sure no one knows what I have 
done. John doesn't even dream of it. He never 
observes very closely anything that passes around him ; 
and he did not know that Jasper and Yiolet loved 
each other. I hope he will not find it out — I hope no 
one will find it out ! " 

She awoke early in the morning, heavy-eyed and 
pale. Yiolet seemed unusually calm, but so silent and 
taciturn, Mrs. Hamilton was afraid of a reaction. 
She thought it best to avoid referring to the forbidden 
subject, but she was ill at ease, and felt thankful when 
Laura returned on the noon train, sajdng she thought 
Yiolet might be a trifle lonesome, as she seemed so 
still and pale the day before, and she had come home 
to amuse her. • 



CHAPTER XVL 

The day had been a dreary one to Mrs. Hamilton ,' 
and when the evening twilight came on, she went 
down and took her place in the parlor. She exj)ected 
Mr. Langdon this evening, and she was busily engaged 
in planning an excuse for Yiolet's paleness and appar- 
ent indisposition. 

'^ I might say she was ill," she thought, '' but she 
persists in proclaiming that she is quite well. I wish 
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she had not put on white to-day, it makes her look so 
like a ghost!'' 

But this was not the worst of it. She was afraid 
Mr. Langdon might question Violet too closely in 
regard to the cause of her depressed spirits, and the 
manner in which she had passed her time during his 
absence 5 and she knew that Violet was not given to 
prevarication, and might, without previously intend- 
ing to do so, betray enough of her history to arouse 
his suspicions, at least. 

*' Violet believes in him," she said, " in that is my 
only hope. She knows very^ well that if she were to 
tell him the whole story, dismiss him and subject me 
to ridicule, I would never allow her to marry Jasper, 
though he were the richest person on earth. And she 
would miss Mr. Langdon's love and devotion sorely, 
too ; for I believe it is her greatest comfort now. She 
is far less manageable than Laura was, but Laiu'a had 
never loved ,• and besides, Violet has seen enough of 
her sister's married life to convince her — without one 
word of acknowledgment from Laura — ^that she is very 
unhappy." 

For some moments she seemed engaged in thought. 

"I have it!" she exclaimed 5 "I will see him first, 
and will manage to make him think Violet has missed 
him sadly. This is strictly true, and will account in a 
most satisfactory manner, to him, for her paleness and 
despondency. He will not question her further, and 
all may yet be well." 

The door^bell rang, and Jane ushered Mr. Langdqn 
into the parlor. 

"I am very glad to see you," Mrs. Hamilton said. 

She seemed unusually nervous ajid excited, and Mr. 
Langdon could not fail to observe it. 
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" I hope Yiolet is quite well," he asked, quickly. 

" She is not ill, but I think she has missed you more 
than she would be Avilling to confess. She is quite 
childish yet, Mr. Laugdon." 

His face brightened. 
. " Fm glad she is," he said. " May I see her !" 

" Certainly," Mrs. Hamilton, replied, briskly. " Fll 
go and see if Jane has announced your arrival." 

She met Yiolet on the stairs. Her cheeks were 
flushed now, but the dark shadows were still about 
her eyes. 

" I know he is here, mamma." 

She stooped and kissed her mother as if in token of 
peace, and passed slowly down the staircase. 

The kiss relieved Mrs. Hamilton of all lingering 
doubt as to the happy result of the interview 5 and she 
went up to chat with Laura ^bout the arrangements 
for the wedding, with renewed interest. 

Mr. Langdon was not demonstrative, being usually 
very quiet and dignifled in manner. Yiolet was glad 
of this, and there was more to her in his sincere and 
gentle greeting than there could be in the most enthu- 
siastic praise. 

'^ Are you as glad to see me as I am to be with you 
again, I wonder?" he asked. 

" I am very glad," she answered, gravely, but sin- 
cerely. 

She could not smile, for she was thinking that this 
man had given her his whole heart, and she had none 
to give him in return. Only the shadow of a love she 
felt for him, she knew it now, and this depended 
altogether upon his affection for her. She respected 
him, liked him, was glad of his companionship only 
because he loved her so devoutly, for her own heart 
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was so hungry and so sore, his tenderness toward her 
seemed like healing balm. 

'He was at heart a gentleman, and she knew they 
would live quietly and peacefully together; perhaps 
happiness would come by and by. But if it were 
otherwise — ^if he were dissipated, or passionate, or 
even neglectful of her, she knew her love for him 
would not withstand these tests. All day she had 
reproached herself with these thoughts; and now, 
when he had come back expectant, happy, she could 
not meet him with a smile. 

"Why are you so sorrowful T' he asked. "You, 
surely, after all that has passed, cannot regret our 
engagement r' 

" No,^' she said, " oh, no ! But I am tired ! I wish 
it was over and we were away, out of sight of everj^- 
thing that I have ever seen before; for I am tired of 
everything and every one but you." 

He was surprised at her impetuous maimer, but 
supposed that she had met with some petty annoy- 
ance ; for, though Mrs. Hamilton was usually so mild 
and serene before him, he fancied she liked others to 
bow to her will. Besides, she had said that very night 
that Yiolet was childish, and perhaps she was. She 
had a right to be so, certainly, for she was only a child 
in years. 

" I am glad you are not tired of me," he said, with a 
smile, trying to quiet her. 

" I was wrong to speak as I did," she continued, 
still seeming nervous and excited. " I have so many 
good and true friends, and so many blessings that 
others woidd enjoy. I appreciate them at times, but 
now I am too weary to take much interest in anything. 
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I am only glad that you are so good to me, only thank- 
ful that you are so true.'' 

Her eyes were brimming with silent tears, and they 
dropped over her cheeks as fast as the tears of a child. 
They seemed like childish tears to Mr. Langdon, who 
could not guess how bitter they were, or how 6orely 
and rebelliously her heart was beating in her breast. 
So he drew her to his knee as he would have done a 
loved and petted child, and brushed the curls gently 
back from the flushed &ce. 

^^ You must not grieve so," he said ; ^^ it pains me to 
see it. You are the joy and hope of my life ; and you 
se^n like something better and purer tiian flesh and 
Uood to me — scafoely less than an angel." 

Violet grew quiet suddenly, as still as a calm after 
a storm. The tears had washed the bitterness out of 
her heart, and his words brought relief to her mind. 

<^ Love is only a sublimated selfishness," she thought, 
^^ and brings its own reward. Mr. Langdon is con- 
tent and happy because he loves me, and I need^not 
fear, hereafter, that I am wronging him by accepting 
his love." 

<^ We are having April weather," Mr. Langdon said, 
laughing. ^^ Clouds, showers, and then a calm; I'm 
not sure but we shall have sunshine in a moment." 

" I believe you always carry sunshine about with 
you," Violet answered, with a smile. " You always 
have the power to spirit away any clouds that are lin- 
gering about my mind." 

It was late when he bade her good-night. As he 
left he placed a package in her hand, sa^ying : 

" It is for you, but don't open it until I am gone." 

Violet thanked him and went up to her room, where 
her mother and Laura were awaiting her. 
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^VSomebody^s eyes are brighter than they have been 
before, to-day,'' Laura said, with a smile. 

" Because I am happier, perhaps." 

^^ What have you in your hand, my dear f " 

Mrs. Hamilton's voice grated harshly on Violet's ear. 

" I don't know," she said, " Mr. Langdon gave it to 
me." 

She oi)ened the package, uttering a cry of surprise, 
as she saw the flash and glitter she unclosed. It was 
a jewel case containing a set of diamonds magnificent 
enough to satisfy even Mrs. Hamilton's ambitious 
desires. 

Time sped swiftly, until it lacked but one week to 
the wedding day. Lena Gilbert received nunierous 
commissions, and at last arrived witii a box of pro-, 
visions large enough to have lasted Bobiuson Crusoe 
during his solitary Bojoum on his island. 

"My darling!" she exclaimed, as Laura met her at 
the depot, "I thought I should never see your face 
again ! Positively the train stopped at every farm- 
house on the way. And one old gentleman who was 
in the same car with me remarked that the conductor 
must be a traveling physician, who stopped to attend 
his patients ui>on the route. EeaDy, if it is true, his 
practice must be immense." 

" You should have taken an express," Laura said, 
" for some of the way trains are very tedious." 

" But I missed the express, my dear." 

"I half expected that Mr. Mason would come up 
with you," said Laura, although she felt relieved at 
the thought of another week of quiet. 

"I wholly expected it," replied Lena, laughing. 
" But I thought it all over, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he would be dreadfully in the way, besides 
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spoiling all our fun. So I pictured to him, in my most 
graphic .style, the dire confusion which would reign 
supreme at your mother's this week — early breakfasts, 
cold dinners and the like — and added, by way oi 
making my homily more effective, that it would be so 
convenient to have him here, now of all times ; for, as 
Mrs. Hamilton would impress every one into her ser- 
vice, she would, without doubt, appoint him as errand 
boy, at once.^ 

"Oh, Lena!'' 

" I did, indeed. And I really begged of him to 
accompany me out .to the confectioner's, before I 
started. He declared that he would not go up until 
the day before the wedding, so I came away before he 
had time to change his mind. Don't look so shocked, 
my dear. I managed it splendidly, I assure you, and 
it was real fun." 

" If that huge box is filled \iith provisions, we will 
be weU supplied, with that, and what has been pre- 
pared at home," said Laura. 

" It is rather large, isn't it ! Well, to tell the truth, 

I bought rather more than Mrs. Hamilton directed — 

father thought I had better, and he added a case of 

champagne, too, with his usual generosity. He really 

8 very generous, don't you think so, Laura f" 

" Oh, very ; but here we are." 

*' A neat house for this town, isn't it, Laura ? And 
a pretty street, too 5 " and she ran up the steps and 
pulled the bell. 

Jane soon appeared at the door, and Lena rushed 
in, followed by Laura. 

Mrs. Hamilton greeted Lena in her mock affection- 
ate, patronizing way, which led her to wonder whether 
her hostess was in earnest, oi? not. She was shown to 
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the second-best cliamber, with the excuse that the 
house was rather crowded. Mrs. Hamilton then left 
her to herself, but Laura ran up immediatelj^ 

^' What a peculiar woman your mother is — isn't she, 
Laura ! She has the air of a duchess, positively. Do 
you know, when she packed me off up here 1 felt as 
though I was some poor relation that she was tucking 
away in a place altogether too good forme? She's 
very handsome, at any rate." 

Laura smiled, but did not reply. 

" Is the house really so crowded that I shall be in 
the way?'' she continued, as Laura still sat in silence, 
with an odd little smile on her face. 

"No, indeed!" she returned. "We expected you, 
and were very glad indeed, to have you come. There 
is plenty of room. Mother's way is a little lofty, but 
you should not mind it. I thought you were ^accus- 
tomed to such things." 

" So I am, but this was a little unexpected. Oh, I 
don't mind it in the least ; on the contrary, it is very 
amusing. I never saw her much, except when you 
were married, but I think I shaU like her exceedingly. 
Father likes her. He says she is a splendid mother- 
in-law, for she never interferes with him in the least. 
I'm ready to go down now. Isn't it almost dinner 
time ? I'm fearfully hungry." 

" Yes, dinner will be ready in a few minutes." 

"Where is Violet?" 

" In her room. Would you like to see her now T 
She would rather you would waive all ceremony; so we 
will go and see her there." 

"You little darling!" Lena exclaimed, as Violet 
came forward and welcomed her in her frank way. 
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-^^ Do you know I'm going to be desperatelj' fond of 
jou? and I don't like every one, I assure you!'' 

"She doesn't like ^ every one, Violet dear, do you 
hear!" said Laura, laughing. "Of course, if she is 
pleased to be so condescending in your case, you must 
regard it in the light of ^n especial favor." 

" I see how it is," retorted Lena, with mock-serious- 
ness. " Do you know, Violet, I had that young lady 
reduced to a beautiful state of subjection before she 
left me ; and now, though she has been away from me 
only a Uttle more than a month^ observe the liberties 
she takes, and before people, too ! IS'o matter, my 
dear. I'll wait until we go home before I call you to 
account." 

And so she rattled on. It was best, perhaps, for 
Laura and Violet that she did so, for both had grown 
more restless as the wedding approached. Laura's 
mind had scarcely a fear for Violet's happiness, but 
there is more or less anxiety attendant upon any mar- 
riage, however happy; and the final preparations 
brought hauntmg memories of the time when she — 
unloved and unlo\ing — ^became a wretched wife. 

Susan, Laura's maid, had become greatly attached 
to Violet, and, as she was faithful and trustworthy^ 
Laura determined to give her up to her sister alto- 
gether. 

" Susan has traveled with me a great deal," she said, 

^' and will be invaluable to you. You will need a 
maid you can trust entirely, and Susan is kind-hearted 
and true." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The morning of the wedding day arrived. Every- 
thing about Mrs. Hamilton's house was in perfect 
order, except, perhaps, the kitchen, where Eliza was 
busily engaged, superintending the final preparations 
for the supper. 

It was to be an evening wedding, at the house, for 
morning and church weddings were not fashionable at 
that time. The rooms were aU decorated with white 
flowers, but in the parlors they were placed in every 
conceivable spot. Bloom-Centre had, for the time, 
been almost robbed of its floral treasures. The front 
windows, which were curtained with crimson, were 
festooned with flowers, and decorated with wreaths; 
for here, Mrs. Hamilton had decided the bridal party 
were to stand. 

Mrs. Hamilton, after looking through the house to 
assure herself that everything was in order, had gone 
up to her room for a little repose. Laura and Violet 
sat together in the guest-chamber, both pale, both 
listless, and neither speaking a word, except when 
Lena put her head inside the door to " stir them up a 
little,'' as she said. Then for the fourteenth time, 
she went down in the kitchen to beg Eliza for the 
privilege of assisting her. 

Eliza, who was directing Jane and Betty about the 
table, instructing Susan concerning the dressing-rooms 
for the evening, and preparing a chicken-salad at the 
same time, looked up from the salad-bowl with the 
shadow of a frown upon her face, and said if Lena 
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would only keep out of the kitchen, she would confer 
a lasting favor upon her, for she Tv^as both busy and 
cross. 

Lena laughed, and declared she would take charge 
of the tables. Eliza knowing she was quite competent 
to do so, turned to her salad with a sigh of relief. 

Mr.. Mason and George Gilbert, who arrived the 
previous evening, had lounged over to Mr. Hamilton's 
office for a chat. They were soon joined by Jam^es 
Stanton, who had taken a holiday. 

Mr. Langdon, with his usual thoughtfulness, had 
invited the gentlemen to dine with him at three o'clock, 
and sent his carriage accordingly. . Mrs. Hamilton was 
especially grateful for this, as she Jmew Eliza felt 
unequal to the task of getting up a ^^ company dinner'' 
on that day. So the ladies all took an informal lunch 
and cup of tea in the kitchen. 

The tables were all set at last, waiters engaged to 
be in readiness at the required hour, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Eliza left the kitchen. A council was held in 
the guest-chamber, and it was decided that Lena and 
Laura should assist Susan with Yiolet's toilet, and Mrs. 
Hamilton and Eliza were to dress early, to be in 
readiness for anything that might occur. 

Mrs. Hamilton stole up to her room, shut and locked 
the door. 

" I wish it was all over," she said, wearily. " I 
thought I should be so proud and happy — so triumph- 
ant over my Mends and acquaintances, both in Mead- 
ville and in Clinton. But since Violet reproached me 
so bitterly upon the evening of the day she heard of 
Jasper's illness, I have not had the same heart for 
anything. She seems to have conquered her love for 
Jasi>er, for she has never spoken of him in any way 
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since, but the struggle lias broken her health and 
spirits. Laura seems to be able to bear any amount of 
trouble, but she was always stronger' than Violet. 
They are both unlike me in disposition, very unlike 
me. I hope Violet will rally, and a change of clin^ate 
may benefit her health. Mr. Langdon loves her so 
well he will watch over her carefully, better than I 
could do, for she beheves in him, and though I grieve 
to acknowledge it — she has lost all faith in me.'' 

She rose and slowly commenced her toilet. She 
wished to look unusually well to-night. Sitting down 
before her mirror, she combed out her long hair and 
let it fall over her shoulders. 

^< I am fifty,", she said, " but not old. I have no 
gray hairs as yet, I think, though they don't show so 
soon through the yellow as in black." 

There was a tap at the door. Mrs. Hamilton opened 
it, and Eliza entered the room, dressed for the 
evening. 

^^ Am I presentable, mother f she asked. 

" Yes, my dear. I am very proud of you. You 
have more of my statdUness about you, Eliza, thwi 
either Laura or Violet." 

" Although I am not as fair in face." 

Mr§. Hamilton smiled. 

" Exactly so," she said, with a nod which sent the 
lights and shadows dancing through her wavy hair. 
*' You are far from i>lain, however, Eliza ; and as for 
your sisters " 

" I have never seen two other women more beau- 
tiful." 

" My dear, you are quite right. I know you are 
as proud of them as I am. We have a right to be 
proud of them, too. But you, my cliiW., are a wonder- 
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ful comfort to me. Your clear-sightedness and goo^l 
judgment never seem to fail in time of need. You 
have been an invaluable assistant to me in this, and I 
look forward to quiet days and pleasant visits tvith 
you when it is over and Violet gone.'' 

The weary look came back to her face, and she 
sighed. Eliza's eyes grew humid with pity, for never 
before had she seen her mother so worn and sad as of 
late. 

"Mother," she said, earnestly, "I love you, and 
would do anything in my power to relieve you of care 
and trouble." 

" I know it — I believe you, my dear child. I shall 
be better in a day or two, for I am over-excited now. 
I am a&aid, even yet, something will happen to pre- 
vent — I mean^ to mar the wedding. Go down, please, 
and see if the girls are dressed. It is quite time, for 
the bridesmaids arrived nearly an hour ago." 

Eliza went down ks directed, and soon returned. 

" They are all dressed," she said. " Have^you «eeii 
Laura!" 

" No, but I am expecting her to come up exery 
moment. She promised to do so, if I was not already 
down stairs." 

"I thiuk Mr. Mason called her. The more I see^ 
of that man, the less I like him. He addresses Laura,, 
at times, as though she was a servant — ^Laura, who* 
used to be so high-spirited and so proud. And she* 
obeys him like a child. I know she fears him ; or 
perhaps she obeys him for the sake of peace." 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply to Eliza's remarks. 
When she spoke, it was to change the subject. 

" How does Laura look f she asked. 

'^ Magnificently ! I cannot tell which is tbe most 
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beautiful, slie, or Violet. Her dress is a lovely shade 
of pink, with an over-skirt of white point-lace— a 
splendid pattern, like frost-work and mist — ^looped up 
with delicate peach-blossoms, and there are peach- 
blooms in her hair. She wears her diamonds. Her lips 
are scarlet, her eyes glittering. I would give any- 
thing for her ease and self-possession. She manages a 
train superbly, too." 

Mrs. Hamilton interrupted her here. The thought 
that her daughters would cast every one 'else in the 
shade, drove all pain and weariness away. 

" Of course Laura wears her diamonds,'' she said. 
"I would never have it hinted that she had them 
reset for Violet. But you are very self-possessed and 
graceful, Eliza. Ko daughter of mine could be 
otherwise." 

Eliza smiled quietly to herself at her mother's last 
remark, as she went down stairs. She was looking 
well to-night, in a dress of rich green silk with black 
lace trimmings ; jewelry of hea^^y gold, and blush roses 
in her dark hair. 

Mrs. Hamilton was ready at last, and went down to 
where Violet was waiting, with her bridesmaids, for 
Mr. Langdon and the groomsmen's arrival. They were 
all ready. Laura sat by Violet's side, holding her 
hand. Adela Burgoine was next, looking remarkably 
well in white, with scarlet trimmings. Dora, seeming 
pale and quiet, sat next, and beside her, in white and 
blue, looking really frightened, was Sarah Hinton. 
Lena Gilbert, in a handsome straw-colored silk, was 
flitting about, laughing and chatting to herself, ax)par- 
ently, as no one replied. 

^' Come in, Mrs. Hamilton," she said, " we are going 
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to have a wedding, not a funeral, though you Would 
never guess it, by the girls' faces.'' 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled as she passed in, the long train 
of her gray siljt dress trailing the carpet. Her hair 
was becomingly arranged, and ornamented by a barb 
of point-lace, fastened with a soft-colored salmon rose. 
Her dress draped her Juno-like figure perfectly, and a 
rich lace shawl drooped gracefully fix>m her shoulders. 

" You look young enough for a bride yourself, Mrs. 
Hamilton," Lena said, admiringly. 

Mrs. Hamilton had only time to smile in acknow- 
ledgment, when the gentlemen were announced. Laura 
rose and surrendered her place to Mr. Langdon, just a& 
Mr. Mason put his head inside the door. 

" Laura," he called, " I want you a moment." 

She went out at his bidding, and found him standing 
before the mirror in his room, eyeing himself with a 
dissatisfied air. 

<^ Laura," he said, " that stupid Perkins has certainly 
forgotten to put the padding in the should^'s of this 
coat. My impression is that I look like an animated 
walking stick." 

" It looks very well, I think," she answered, laugh- 
ing in si)ite of herself. 

Mr. Mason was tall and very thin, with a cast-iron 
expression of countenance. Though seventy, his hair 
was not entirely white, but still mingled with black. 
His beard was closely shaven, except his mustache^ 
which was long, tliin and white, giving him a singular 
appearance. His eyes were yery gray, deep-set and 
small, cold and dull, at times, but when angry, sharp 
and piercing. 

*^ Are you laughing at me, madam ?" he asked angrily. 
" If you can find nothing better to do than to make fun 
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of me, I will not stir one step out of this roQin to-night, 
nor shall you!" 

" I was not laughing at you," she answered, " only 
at what you said." 

He seemed molified, but. as yet was hardly decided 
in his mind whether to eiyoy the evening or not. He 
felt aggrieved in some way, he could not tell how or 
why. 

"All humbug, this!" he growled. "So much 
parade, and flash, and glitter, and good clothes, without 
a particle of eiyoyment about it ; all to see a couple of 
idiots make fools of themselves." 

He paused here, expecting Laura to laugh. She 
smiled. 

" So idiots make fools of themselves. That is a new 
idea," she said. 

"It is a new idea," he laughed, "and quite original. 
I think it is far fi:om bad, myself. But, positively, you 
are very handsome to-night, Laura. You will cast the 
bride completely in the shade." 

" I am.glad you like my dress," she said. " But you 
must wait until you see Violet before you give your 
verdict." 

" It must be a very homely girl indeed that doesn't 
look well in her bridal robes. It's not very long since 
you made a very handsome bride yourself— eh, Laura f" 

"Did I!" she asked, wistfully. "I wish I could 
please you always." 

" You do," he replied, with an air of pompous gen- 
erosity. "You do, my dear. But you know that 
^ variety is the spice of life,' and a little discussion at 
times is very amusing, indeed." 

"Oh, very," echoed Laura, drearily. 

" I don't think you understand my disposition, at 
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all, my dear. I'm sure we should get along famously, 
if you did." 

" Ko doubt of it," she answered. 

She was glad he seemed to be in a pleasant mood at 
last ; for when dis]>leased with her, he did not hesitate 
to show it before every one. 

The hour for the marriage had now arrived, and 
Lena came tapping at the door to say that they were 
going into the parlor. 

Throughout the evening every-thing passed off 
smoothly. Mrs. Hamilton heard Violet praised by 
many as the most beautiful bride they had ever seen, 
and all agreed that Mr. Langdon was a most fortunate 
man. Laura was the most elegantly dressed lady in 
the room, and universally admired. The band, which 
was stationed upon the back porch, had discoursed the 
choicest music, and the supper was a complete success. 
Occasional glimpses at the mirror, had shown her 
that she made a pleasant picture herself, and until the 
last guest had departed, she was almost intoxicated 
with joy and triumph. 

Ko such wedding had ever occu,iTed in Clinton before ; 
and she congratulated herself that every penny 
expended upon it, had shown for at least twice its 
value. Mr. Langdon seemed very much pleased, too, 
and of this she was especially glad. She had feared 
that something might occiu* to mar the beautj^ of the 
scene, but now they were married, she did not fear for 
the future. 

"Violet did look heavenly, didn't she, Eliza!" she 
said, aside to her daughter. "When she was dancing, 
her veil floated back in the lo veKest manner imaginable. 
I could think of nothing but an angel when I looked 
at her. She is a very, gracefid dancer, too. Mr. Lang- 
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don was standing by my side at the time, (she was 
dancing with Mr. Manning,) and he said, ' I am proud 
of her to-night.' " 

" I was very proud of her, too,'' Eliza replied. " I 
was proud of both of my sisters, and my mother, also.'' 

" Thank you, my dear. But what do you think Mrs* 
Judge Traey said to me during the evening!" 

" Fm sure I cannot tell," said Eliza, smiling, for she 
knew of the old rivalry between them. 

" She said : * You are a remarkable woman, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and your daughters are wonderfully beauti- 
ful. You have done weU for yourself and thcni, and 
you ought to be both proud and thankM. As an old 
resident of Meadville, I am proud of you myself!' " 

Mr. Mason here interrupted Mrs. Hamilton's self- 
congratulations in a most unexpected manner. He 
had been down in the deserted dining-room for a 
smoke, before retiring ; and, as Mrs. Hamilton sus- 
pected, had helped himself too freely to the champagne. 

He had just discovered that Laura's conduct during 
the evening had been improper, and he expressed his 
dissatisfaction in the most offensive manner possible. 
Laura answered him quietly, trying to subdue his 
anger, but he ordered her i)eremptorily, to hold her 
tongue. Eliza, brimfid of wrath, was about to inter- 
fere, but a deprecatory glance from Laura prevented. 
Mrs. Hamilton came forward and essayed to pour 
oil upon the troubled waters. 

" Never mind, Mr. Mason," she said, in a soothing 
tone (though her fingers were aching to pull his hair,) 
^' children will be children, you know, and this is a 
most extraordinary occasion. Laura looked so well 
to-night, she ought to be allowed a little liberty. 
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Everybody thinks you must be immensely rich to allow 
her to dress so handsomely." 

His pride was touched, and suddenly forgetting his 
passion, he concluded that it was time to retire. 

Laura turned to bid her mother and sister good- 
night, with a look upon her face that haunted Mrs. 
Hamilton for months after. There was no unsteadiness 
about her lips, for they seemed too proud and reticent 
to seek sympathy ; but her eyes wore an expression so 
sorrowful that it was indelibly imprinted upon her 
mother's memory. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

On the next morning Mr. Langdon and Violet took 
an early train to the city. Mr. Mason declared he 
would not rise so early for breakfast, and so Laura 
was prevented from accompanying Violet as she had 
intended. Tliey made their adieus at the house, 
quietly, for Violet said she would not take leave of 
her friends before a crowd at the dei)ot. 

They had scarcely left the house, when Mr. Mason 
arose, saying he was sorry he was not in time for the 
cars, as he had business to attend to in the city. Laura 
knew there was nothing pressing, but she made her 
preparations to go in the next train, thinking she 
would arrive in the city just one hour too late to see 
Violet before the vessel sailed. 

It was a disappointment to her to be deprived of the 
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last few hours of Violet's society upon the cars ; but 
her life was made up of little disappointments, many 
of them much more annoying and vexatious than this. 
So she yielded quietly, and bade her friends adieu with 
a smil^ which made Mrs. Hamilton wonder, if, after 
all, Laura's home was not more agreeable than she 
had feared. 

Mrs. Hamilton could never guess how dreary the 
prospect of retiu^ning to it seemed to Laura, after six 
weeks of rest. It was an elegant home, richly and 
tastefully f urmshed ; and yet, at times, it seemed to 
Laura like a cold, damp prison. Two years before 
she had gone there, a child in experience, though a 
woman at heart. It was long, so long, before she 
could become accustomed to having her wishes 
thwarted on every side ; for her life, until she met Mr. 
Mason, had been a happy one. But now she had 
learned to exx)ect it, and it did not wound her feelings 
so deeply. With Mr .Mason's wealth at her command, 
and her own beauty, she might, had she chosen, have 
saUed upon the topmost wave of fashionable society, 
and this, in some measure, might have recompensed 
her for domestic discord. But, though she dressed 
elegantly, and gave splendid entertainments, fashion- 
able life could not satisfy her. A happy home she had 
coveted above all things else ; and this, the one desire 
of her heart, had been denied her. 

But she was proud, and despised pity; so she 
masked her feelings as much as it was possible to do. 
Mrs. Hamilton, whose own life had been happy, had 
not learned that " sobs in the heart send smiles to the 
lips,'' so, when Laura bade her good-by with a smile, 
she tried to cheat herself into the belief that, after all, 
Laura was as happy as could be expected. 
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When Laura reached home she went to her room 
-with a heavy heart. It was a lovely room, with soft 
carpets and rose-hned curtains, and the i)lace where 
her happiest hours were spent, with her books or her 
music, when she was alone. 

Her ride to the city had been rendered very un- 
pleasant by an altercation which Mr. Mason had with 
another testy passenger, upon that ever fruitful cause 
of railway quarrels — whether the windows shall be 
opened or closed. It was Mr. Mason's invariable rule 
to object to the way the passenger in the seat directl}' 
in front of him arranged the window for liis own com- 
fort. If the window was closed, Mr. Mason would 
request him to open it, as the air in the car was so 
"vile it was positively suffocating. If it was open he 
would insist upon having it closed, for the cinders 
were putting his eyes out. 

Laura took a bath and attired herself in a tasteful 
toilet. Then she sat down to her own reflections, 
being too weary to read. She felt unusually tired, 
and wished to be alone. She had not heard Mr. Mason 
speak of the business he was so anxious about in the 
morning, but hoped it woidd occupy his mind for the 
remainder of the day. But he always liked the i>lea&- 
ure of giving people unpleasant surprises, so Laura 
had been seated but a few moments before he tapped 
at the door. 

" I supposed you were engaged,'' she said. 

"Oh, no; I came in for a chat with you, my dear; 
I never allow business to interfere with pleasure in 
any way." 

He seemed to be in a i)leasaut mood, and took a seat 
at the opposite window from Laura. 

'' I'm glad we're home at last," he exclaimed. " Trav- 
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eling is a nuisance. So are weddings and watering- 
places. I don't mean to stir out of the house for a 
year to come, unless Fm put out by the sheriff or 
carried out by the undertaker. I suppose the last 
would please you wonderfully, madam. You would 
not mope then as you do now. I like moping, it's so 
cheerful. Always mope if you feel like it, my dear. 
I^ever let ' concealment, like a worm in the bud, play 
on your damask cheek.' You'd be obliged to use 
rouge then. I declare I wish I knew whether mourn- 
ing was becoming to you or not. I dare say it is, 
though, for I never saw you wear anything that was 
not. I don't quarrel with your looks, I want you to 
know. But then, beauty is a dangerous dower." 

She raised her superb eyes indifferently. 

" You are right," she said, " beauty is a dangerous 
dower." 

" Of course you know that by bitter experience," he 
laughed. " Somebody says — I really forgot who, but 
it must be some one, for I know the idea is not original 
with me — ' the beautiful are never desolate, for some 
one always loves them.' I believe I quoted it cor- 
rectly, but whether I did or did not, it's true. Too 
many always love them, that's the greatest trouble 
about it. 

" Then I am not beautiful," Laura answered, " for 
few, very few persons love me." 

" I wish I was sure of that. Eeally, Laura, you are 
a very pretty piece of statuary. You have just about 
as much real depth of feeling as a block of marble. 
But you do dress magnificently — I'll acknowledge that 
— you get up some artistic costumes. I'm glad of 
it. Fm glad of anything which shows that I am rich. 
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I suppose you know that wealth is power, Mrs. 
Mason." 

" I have heard it was.'^ 

"l^ow we are upon the subject, Laura, I wish to tell 
you that your conduct at the wedding, toward the 
close of the evening, highly displeased me. I men- 
tioned it at the time, you remember, and I should have 
spoken of it again, but I think I must have been in an 
extremely amiable mood, because I forgot all about it. 
J suppose you know the circumstance to which I refer." 

" I did not think of displeasing you." 

'^ Oh, of course. That is the old plea. You are not 
an idiot, Mrs. Mason. I am under the impression that 
you have as correct views of right and wrong as any 
person I know. Didn't think of displeasing me, 
indeed ! That is what I'm talking about. You didn't 
think of me at all, and you never do think of me if you 
can help it." 

Laura smiled as if to corroborate the truth of his 
remark. 

'' At any rate," he continued, " you were altogether 
too familiar with a young dandy at the wedding — had 
quite a tete-a-tete with hiin, in fact. Mr. — ^Mr. — I really 
forget his name, but you know very well who I mean. 
He has dark eyes and hair." 

" Stanley Tracy." 

"Yes. I tried to motion to you, but you never 
looked toward me, and went on with your conversa- 
tion as coolly as if I were at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea, and you were planning your second marriage. 
He is an old lover of yours, I sui)pose." 

" Not at all. He is an old friend and schoolmate, 
whom I have not seen for two years before. He is 
near my own age, and very gentlemanly and agreeable. 
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But I never dreamed of falling in love with him in my 
life. He is engaged to Dora Lambert, one of Violet's 
bridesmaids. The one with brown eyes and hair.'' 

'' Pink trimmings f " 

" Yes. A sweet little girl she is, too." 

" Something in your style." 

" Only the color of her eyes and hair." 

'^Ko doubt this — this young man, whatever his 
name may be — selected her because she resembled you. 
You and he were engaged, I suppose, and you threw 
him aside because I was richer than he." 

" We were never engaged, and would not have been, 
if I had never met you. His father is a very respect- 
able man, county judge, and quite wealthy." 

" Of course he is, or your mother would never have 
invited him to the wedding. She likes respectable 
people — ^the old lady — and style. She is quite a suc- 
cess in that line herself, too. I congratulate you, Mrs. 
Mason, upon having so creditable a mother." 

Laura leaned back in her chair wearily; and Mr. 
Mason, for a moment, gazed intently from the Avindow. 

"Laura I" he exclaimed^ at last, "Mrs. DeBois has 
returned from the countr5\ I suppose her present 
supply of pocket-money is exhausted, and she has 
come back to live upon bread and water, and save to 
get something handsome in the dress line for next 
winter. Do you know, Laura, she was very pohte to 
me before I married you !" 

" And she has been very i^ohte to me since." 

"Of course. But she envies you, nevertheless. Do 
you know, I heard your names mentioned together 
last summer. I didn't tell you at the time, because I 
dishked that Armstrong so 5 it was plain to be seen 
that he envied me uiy wife quite as much as Mrs. 
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DeBois envies yon j^otir husband. Don't smile, my* 
dear, and Fll be truthful for once, and say your hus- 
band's gold. Shall I tell you what I heard Armstrong 
sayf" 

" If you wish to do so,'' she ansAvered, carelessly. 

'^ He has left the country, and it can do no harm 
now. You see, Armstrong and Colbum were sitting 
together by a window at the end of the hotel parlor,, 
and I was just outside, although they did not observe 
me. Mrs. DeBois and you entered the parlor at the 
same moment, and she was beflounced in the most 
elaborate style, She came in with that mincing walk 
of hers, and you glided in just after. You wore some- 
thing light and misty in the way of drapery, with a 
wonder of a train which always kept right side out, 
though it appeared so thin. ' Mrs. Mason and Mrs. 
DeBois are the most elegantly dressed ladies I have 
seen this summer,' said Colbum. ^ Yes,' replied Arm- 
strong, 'but those two rings on Mrs. Mason's hand 
would purchase all the finery Mrs. DeBois owns.' 
That pleased me, Laura, and the best of the whole 
thing was that it was strictly true. But yon are 
asleep. If there is anything in this world, Mrs. Mason, 
which inspires a man to eloquence, it is to have such 
an appreciative audience." 

"I was not asleep," Laura said, with a smile, "I 
was listening intently." 

" Undoubtedly. But I'm tired, and am going out for 
a walk. Good-by, stupid. Perhaps your darling step- 
daughter will come in and condole with you while I am 
gone." 

To Laura's relief, he rose and went out. She sat and 
Slipped the rings over her slim finger, the only rings. 
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she had ever worn. Tliey brought to her mind the 
time when she wore them first, two years ago. 

She had met Mr. Mason at a pic-nic, and he seemed 
impressed with her wonderfal beauty and graceful- 
ness, from the first. He had shown her marked 
attention, which she received in a jesting sort of way, 
never dreaming that anythmg serious would result 
from it. 

Hearing this, Mrs. Hamilton issued invitations to a 
very select entertainment, of which Mr. Mason was 
one of the most honored guests. She had prepared 
Laura's toilet with great care, and she appeared to the 
best advantage. 

!N^ext day Mr. Mason called upon Mrs. Hamilton 
and asked her daughter's hand in marriage, in terms 
similar to those he would have employed if he had 
been purchasing a fine horse to which he had hapj)ened 
to take a fancy. Mrs. Hamilton warranted her " sound 
and kind," and the bargain was completed at once. 

Laura had little to say in the matter. She was 
returning from a walk, and was met by her mother and 
informed that Mr. Mason, who was worth his millions, 
had asked her for his wife. 

'^ But I don't love him, mamma," Laura answered, 
unable to believe that her mother was in earnest in 
desiring her to marry a man so very old. 

" You will in time, my dear," IVIrs. Hamilton said, 
as she hurried her into the parlor where Mr. Mason 
sat. 

" Your mother has given you to me, my dear," he 
proclaimed, condescendingly. " Here is a ring in token 
of our engagement." 

She twirled the ring upon her finger to-night, as she 
sat alone in the twilight, thinking how changed slie 
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had been since that hour. It was a cross composed of 
six large diamonds, slanting across the body of the 
ring. She had been so dazed and Mghtened at the 
time, she could hardly believe, until the next morning's 
light came and showed it still upon her hand, that it 
was not some horrible dream. 

Then she had gone to her mother and begged her to 
withdraw her command, but in vain. Partly by per- 
suasion and partly by coercion she was led to marry 
him. 

Then he had given her the other ring — a heavy 
solitaire — ^had said, " with this ring do I wed thee," and 
so she had worn them both since that day. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

The twentieth of December came, clear and cold. 
Bloom-Centre was looking as cheerftQ as possible. 
The rooms were all delightfully warm, and the doors 
leading to the conservatories open, so the perfame of 
the flowers stole througb the whole house. Wheeler 
went from room to room again and again, to fully con- 
vince herself that everything was in perfect order ; and 
finally down to the kitchen to see if the cook was 
exerting all her energies upon the dinner. 

Wheeler was, in fact, proud of her new mistress. In 
the first place, she acknowledged Violet's wonderful 
beauty ; and then the reports of her master's elegant 
wedding had reached her ears, losing nothing \i\sqw 
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the way. So she was quite contented about the re- 
spectability of the bride and her parents. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Langdon had not yet re- 
turned, they had written to Wheeler to prepare for the 
party 5 and she plunged into the preparations with 
great zeal and inward satisfaction ; resolved that the 
reception should only be second to the w^edding in 
magnificence. The other servants caught the spirit of 
complacency which Wheeler so plainly manifested in 
regard to Mrs. Langdon's advent ; for it would be a 
novel thing to have a mistress; besides, the house 
would be hvelier, and they were not afraid that their 
liberties would be in any way interfered with, by the 
gentle-looking Mrs. Langdon. 

John, who had advocated Violet's cause from the 
first, shook his head with a knowing smile. 

" I told you so, didn't I, Mrs. Wheeler?" he said. 

"Told what?" asked Wheeler, loftily, for she 
prided herself upon being the oracle of the household. 
"Told what, John!" 

"Why that Mr. Langdon had taken a w^onderful 
fancy to the new mistress." 

" Of course you did," replied she, giving her head a 
toss, " after I'd knowed it for a month, at least." 

John knew it would be useless to oppose her, so he 
remarked with decided emphasis : 

" Ah, you're a smart woman, Mrs. Wheeler." 

" And if you are as smart a coachman as I take you 
for, John," she said, "you'll have the carriage ready 
and start for the depot right away, for its almost time 
for the afternoon train to be here." 

" That's so !" ejaculated John, as he rose to go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were also waiting at the 
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arrival of the train upon which Mr. Langdon and 
Violet were to return. 

Mrs. Hamilton urged them to call at her house, but 
Violet declined, saying she was tired 5 and, on Mr. 
Langdon's invitation, her father and mother engaged 
io dine with them upon the day following. 

Wheeler met them at the door. 

" Vm glad to see you home again, Mr. Langdon,'' she 
said, " and the new mistress, too. It's a fine choice 
you've made, in my opinion, sir." 

Mr. Langdon thanked her and seemed greatly 
pleased. Violet gave Wheeler her hand in such a 
Mendly manner, that she was completely captivated. 

" Come iato the parlors for a moment, Violet," Mr. 
Langdon said. " I won't ask you to inspect the whole 
house at once, for you are tired. But just take a peep 
here, and then we will go up stairs. Are Mrs. Lang- 
don's rooms in order, Wheeler?" 

" Oh yes, sir ! of course 5 and fires built, and all. 
Ill send Katy to show Mrs. Langdon's maid right up." 

Mr. Langdon and Violet passed into the conserva- 
tory, which looked very attractive, especially when 
compared with the winter scene without. 

"How well the plants are looking," Violet said, 
" and there are so many flowers in bloom, too. They 
have been weU cared for during your absence." 

" Yes, they are blooming finely. Here is a camellia 
for your hair. And you must go up and dress for 
dinner. Your trunks have just been taken up, aad I'm 
anxious to see how you like your rooms. I had them 
re-furnished for you just before we left." 

" Did you ? You are very good," and she followed 
him up the staircase. 
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The suite over the parlor — ^t<wo large, airy chambers — 
had been fitted up for her. Mr. Langdon threw open 
the door of the front room, and they entered. Susan 
in the meantime, discreetly withdrew to her own room 
to remove her wrappings. 

The front room was furnished as a boudoir, the back 
one for a bed-chamber. They were connected by an 
arch, from which fell rich curtains of blue brocatel. The 
carpets had a white ground, upon which clumps of 
woodland violets were scattered, surrounded by their 
heart-shaped green leaves. The wall-paper^s smooth, 
white satin surface was dotted with single violets, and 
green leaves formed the border. A wreath of the 
same flowers surrounded the chandelier, forming' a 
lovely centre-piece upon the wall. Elegant suites of 
rosewood and blue brocatel ftimished the rooms, a 
parlor-suite in the boudoir, and a chamber-suite in the 
back room. In the boudoir were a dainty inlaid work- 
stand, a bookcase, and a writing desk. Blue curtains 
shaded the windows, and at one, where the sunshine 
came pouring in, stood a rustic flower-stand, with 
white porcelain flower-pots, a violet design upon each.^ 
Sweet winter roses were blooming in them. The top 
of the flower-stand, which fonned a pretty rustic bird 
cage, was occupied by a deep gold-colored canary, who 
was singing cheerily, apparently 2l song of welcome to 
his yaung mistress; for he stopped at the close of 
each strain to take a bird's-eye \iew of her, and give 
her a4:*opportunity to praise him. 

The walls were hung with a few x>aintings, quiet 
landscapes, and flower groups in deUcate coloring. 
The mantel was ornamented with an elegant gilt clock 
and fairy Parian statues, while larger ones, a Berenice 
with her long, flowing locks, a Circe with her en- 
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chanted cup, a Juno and Psyche, gleamed whitely 
fix)m their niches in the walls. 

A glowing fire was burning in the brightly polished 
grate ; and before it was spread a thick, velvet hearth- 
rug, almost as perfect in design and as soft in coloring 
as a painting. It represented a lady just mounting a 
graceful white horse, the plume of her hat floating out 
as if on the wind ; the blue sky above, and the green 
earth beneath. 

Mr. Langdon watched with a smile, the look of grat- 
ified surprise upon Violet's face as she noted one by 
one, the elegant appointments of the rooms. When 
she had finished she went and stood by the fire, lean- 
ing her head upon the mantel. 

" Do you like it !" he asked at last. 

She turned to him, her eyes brimming with teai^s. 

" I don't know how to thank you," she said. 

" I will tell you," he answered. '^ You are to enjoy 
its beauty, and add the only charm which, until now, 
it has lacked to make it a miniature paradise — ^your 
presence — a perfect woman, as beautiful in soul as 
face." 

He kissed her, and ringing for Susan, left the 
room. 

Violet turned thoughtfully toward the fire, thinking 
she was tired of wandering, and glad to be at home at 
last. Her husband was quite as devoted as eveit, and 
she should be very happy in such a peaceful and beau- 
tiful home. 

Susan now came in and disturbed her musings. She 
praised the rooms as the mSst beautiful she had ever 
seen, except, perhaps, Mrs. Mason's, which were orna- 
mented with roses instead of Violets. 
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" Tm thiiiking youll ei\joy it so much, ma'am," she 
said, " without a thing to trouble you.'' 

" Yes, Susan. I want to wear something pretty at 
dinner, something which will please Mr. Langdon." 

" Yes'm. Your blue silk and pearls would be very 
nice I think ma'am, with this white flower which he 
gave you for your hair." 

" They will be very appropriate — ^bring them out as 
soon as possible." 

She was soon ready, and seemed a fit occupant for 
the pretty room. The blue silk, heavy and traihng, 
fitted her figure perfectly; and though it did not 
shame her eyes, it brought out, by contrast, the soft, 
gold color of her hair to the best advantage. 

Susan drew up a luxurious chair before the grate, 
and Vjolet seated herself, resting her pretty feet upon 
the fender 

" Thank you, Susan. You may go now, and tell Mr. 
Langdon I am ready for his company until dinner 
time. Then you may go down and find Wheeler, who 
will introduce you to the other servants. You will 
feel more at home when you are acquainted with 
them." 

Susan thanked her mistress and left the room. Mr. 
Langdon was not slow in obeying the summons. Vio- 
let did not rise when he entered, b.ut threw a pretty 
glance over her shoulder and said : 

"You see I'm taking my comfort, Donald; I like an 
open toe, it is so cosy." 

"Yes," he said, " and so do I." 

" Bring up a chair and e#joy it, then." 

He did as she bade him, taking a seat upon the 
opposite side of the hearth. Leaning back in his chair. 
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he enjoyed not only the fire, but the pretty picture be- 
fore him. 

The sun had set, and the twilight shadows were 
beginning to creep into the room. The bird had 
hushed his song and folded his wings. The air was 
tempered to a spring-like warmth, and fiome orange 
blooms among the other flowers made it sweet. 

Violet sat opposite him, looking a thought more 
animated than usual, and wonderfully charmiug. She 
rested her elbow upon the arm of her chair, and held 
a pretty hand-screen between her face and the blaze of 
the fire. Her flowing sleeve fell back, disclosing a 
slender arm, faultless in shape, and the fire lighted up 
the sparkling rings upon her white, smooth hand. 

Mr. Langdon sat and watched her, admiring her grace 
and beauty; yet he confessed to himself what had been 
a suspicion in his mind for weeks, that Violet's face and 
manner had changed since he saw her first. He did not 
think she was faded; he did not fancy that she was less 
beautiful than before ; but there was a staid woman- 
liness about her face and manner, a listless quietness 
in her actions, which, if it had been more decided, he 
would have conceived to be sorrow or weariness. 

5he was almost always cheerftd, sometimes gay; 
yet there was a gravity even about her smiles, which 
was unlike anything he had seen in another. It 
seemed very becoming to her, yet he hoped it would 
not increase. 

" You know, dear little wife, how glad I am to have 
you here, and how much happier home seems to me 
now than ever before,'' he said at last. 

She raised her eyes to his face quietly. 

" I do not doubt it," she answered, with the sweet 
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seriousness which characterized her manner. " I, too, 
am glad to be here, am glad that we are both home.^ 

He watched her silently for a few moments, a tender 
glow in his eyes. 

" I never thought to realize so much happiness ujwn 
earth.'^ He spoke the words almost reverently. 

" God is very good to us," she said. 

So they sat together in the red firelight, while the 
dark evening shadows crept into the room from with- 
out. The summons to dinner aroused them. 

Mr. Langdon rose and gave Violet his arm, and 
they passed down stairs. When they were seated at 
the table he looked over at the fair womanly face 
opposite, and smiled, a satisfied smile. 

"This is much pleasanter than dining alone," he 
said. 

"Is it?" and she returned his smile. "It is very 
pleasant to me." 

Dinner over they went up stairs, and, opening the 
pretty book-case, Violet selected a volume of poems, 
saying he must read to her as soon as he had finished 
smokiQg. 

So she again took her place before the fire to listen 
to a poem, sometimes commenting upon it, in her soft, 
refined voice, as he paused to discuss its meaning, or 
to watch his wife's fair face. 

Kext morning Violet was awakened by the voice of 
the canary, who was fiitfiilly trolling his morning 
song. Binging for Susan, she was soon attired in a 
pretty wrapper. Then she went out into her boudoir, 
where Mr. Langdon was waiting for her before the 
fire. 

" It is later than I thought," she said, half-apologeti- 
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cally, as she glanced up a^ the pretty clock on the 
mantel. " Have I kept the breakfast waiting ! " 

" Ko," he answered. " But even if you had, where 
is the harm ! Are you not mistress here V^ And he 
laughed, for there was something of the old childish- 
ness in her look, which made her seem op young. 

He sat waiting indolently, as she stopped a moment 
to look at the flowers and chirp a little to the bird. 
Then she paused a moment before the window. 

" Oh,", said she, opening her eyes in surprise, " the 
ground is covered with snow. It is very clear now, 
too." 

" Don't beat about the bush, my dear. Of course 
that is an indirect invitation for me to treat you to a 
sleigh-ride," he said, with a smile. " Well, I suppose 
I ought not to refuse, so prepare yourself fox it as soon 
as you wish. Shall we go down to breakfast now I" 

" Certainly, I am quite ready. But I think we must 
take the sleigh ride this morning, for papa and mamma 
are coming to dine with us this evening, and mamma 
will be likely to come early." 

So when breakfast was over, Violet went up to dress 
for the drive, and Mr. Langdon went out to visit his 
horses, and to order the sleigh brought up to the 
door. 

Violet soon came down, wrapped in a pretty ermine 
cloak, a blue velvet hat, trimmed with ermine, upon 
her head. Mr. Langdon placed her in the sleigh, and 
they set out. 

They took a long drive, only returning in time for a 
late lunch. When that was dispatched, Violet had 
only time to gather flowers for the vases in her room, 
when a jingling of sleigh-bells announced her mother's 
arrival. She went down stairs to meet her. 
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^' I am glad to see you again, mamma," she said ; 
" come up to my room at once.'^ 

" Oh, my darling child I'^ Mrs. Hamilton exclaimed, 
fussily. " Fm so glad to have you home once more. 
And you, too, Mr. Langdon, of course." 

He thanked her, but left the two to go up stairs 
together. 

" This room suits your style exactly, Violet," Mrs. 
Hamilton said, casting a hurried glance around to 
note the arrangements, "exactly." And she sat down 
with a satisfied air. • 

" Yes, mamma. It was very kind of Mr. Langdon to 
prepare such a pretty surprise for me." 

" Oh, very ;" nodding her head approvingly. " Fm 
extremely proud of you and your position, my dear." 

" But I am happy here, mamma, and that is best of 
all. I am very thankful." 

" Of course." Another approving nod. " My dear, 
you ought to be. I saw you riding out to-day. That 
ermine cloak is splendid! Did you buy any new 
dresses in Paris ?" 

" Only one. A blue satin, with train, and white 
petticoat trimmed with flounces of point-lace." 

"Very good taste, indeed. Will you wear it at 
AdeWs wedding, or your reception ?" 

"At the wedding, I think. Laura is coming to- 
morrow. She is looking very pale this winter." 

" She was always pale," Mrs. Hamilton said, uneasily. 

" But she was not always unhappy." 

" And she may not be now." 

" There is little doubt of it, mamma. Mr. Mason is 
positively disgusting, at times, and he take« no pains 
to conceal it." 

" All men are sometimes cross, Violet." 
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"Papa is seldom so, and Donald, never. But 
Mr. Mason does not hesitate to wound Laura's feel- 
ings whenever he is disposed, and that happens very 
often."- 

"It's a pity," Mrs. Hamilton answered. "But 
apx)earances are often deceptive. And but few men 
are as amiable as your father and Mr. Langdon, my 
child." 

Soon after they were joined by Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Langdon; and when dinner was .over, they all 
assembled in Violet's boudoir for a chat. 

Mr. Hamilton seemed greatly pleased to see his 
daughter appear so happy, for during the evening she 
was unusually cheerful, ite said she had grown more 
womanly, and told her any amount of Meadville 
gossip. 

Mrs. Hamilton was ill at ease, and tried to change 
the subject of conversation, but she ntast have lost 
some of her old tact, for she failed, utterly. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, unheeding her frowns and mute telegrams, 
informed Violet of Jasper's illness and recovery, and 
of his departure from Meadville. Of Mrs. Lambert's 
death, and of the devotion of Dora and her sister 
Maggie to their father. 

Violet listened sedately, and without change of 
color ; but her mother was glad when the conversation 
turned upon Adela's approaching marriage, and be- 
came more general. 

Soon after, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton took their leave; 
and when they were gone, Violet sat thoughtfully 
down before the. fire. The flush had left her face, and 
the weariness was uinmistakable now. 

"Violet, are you sad to-night?" Mr. Langdon 
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asked^ after watefaing ber listless attitiide for a few 
noiiMirtft. 

SImt started^ represssng 2k sigli. 

^yo/^ she aDsweied^ hesitatmg a little. '^I fed a 
trifle weaiy^ but I am not sad.^ 

^ You^re not tired of tout neir boiae^ then f 

She raised her beautiful ejes^ witli a skrw^ shadowy 
ffmile upon her face. 

** Donald,^ she said, earnestly, ''tiieTe are two 
things npon earth of which I shall never groT7 weary. 
Yoo^ and onr beautifol home.^ 



CHAPTEB XX. 

Adela called upon Violet the next morning', and was 
easily persuaded to remove her wrappings and remain 
at lunch. Soon after her arrival, Mr. Langdon went 
out, saying he was glad Violet had such agreeable 
company, and he would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity Adela's call afforded him, pf attending to some 
business without leaving his wife alone. 

So the two friends sat down to a quiet chat ; if any- 
thing in which Adela participated could be called 
quiet; for she was so spirited and full of life, she 
seemed never at rest. She admired Violet's rooms 
exceedingly, and retailed all the gossip she could 
recollect in the short space of time which her visit 
allowed. 

Mr. Langdon returned in time for lunch, and, soon 
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after, Adela took her leave, bidding Violet, as a last 
injunction, to be very careful and avoid growing too 
sedate and old-fashioned in her ways, just because she 
was married. 

Laura Mason arrived on the afternoon train. Mr. 
Mason did not accompany her. He disliked to travel 
in winter, and Lena had brought her strategy to bear 
upon him, and was successful in gaining a few days' 
release for Laura. 

Mr. Langdon and Violet met her at the depot with the 
carriage, and she was soon established in Violet's 
room, in an easy chair before the grate, seeming as 
cheerful as it was possible for her to be, and quite at 
home. As for Violet, a look of genuine satisfaction 
beamed upon her features as she sat by Laura's side, 
scarcely taking her eyes from her sister's face. 

So they remained for hours; and Mr, Langdon, 
dropping a remark occasionally, as he felt inclined, 
sat apart, and watched the two. He had no thought 
of going out to attend to business now, for Laura 
brought no discordant element with her. She despised 
gossip ; and the conversation ran upon various topics 
of interest; the different countries which Violet hAd 
seen on her travels, how she was impressed witli this 
landscape, or that city, for Laura had visited them all 
two years before. 

Then topics of art were introduced, poetry, sculpture 
and painting; and at last Laura said she had brought 
Violet a Christmas gift, a picture which she herself 
had painted, and which Violet and Mr. Langdon both 
greatly admired, while at her house. 

Violet rang the bell for Susan, who was unpacking 
Laura's trunk, to bring the painting at once to her 
room. Then, ordering the landscape removed which 
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hung over the mantel, she had it hung at once in its 
place. 

It was a simple picture, its delicate coloring being 
its chief charm. It was only a sunset sky, it« rosy 
light faUing over a dark, white-capt sea ; not a living 
thing or work of art visible. But the tints were glow- 
ing and tender, and so true the air seemed misty with 
a roseate shade. It was a calm, restful picture, seem- 
ingly inspirited with serenity and peace. 

" I shall look at it often when you are away, sister," 
^ Yiolet said, " and think of you. The very sight of it 
will rest me just as your conversation does when you 
are here. I don't know why it is so, but when mamma 
or Adela come, I feel a sort of unpleasant restraint ; 
not very decided, perhaps, but still it is there. But 
when you are here, I enjoy myself and Donald's society 
as thoroughly as when we are alone. I am never 
afraid of offending you; I am never afraid of surpris- 
ing you by any thoughtless act of mine. And I ob- 
• serve, too, that Donald has the same feeling, in a 
certain degree, for when any one else is here, he aeems 
inclined to stroll away with his cigar, and leave us to 
ourselves ; but now he is perfectly content." 

Mr. Langdon laughed. 

'^ There is much truth in what you say, Violet," he 
answered. " But it is owing partly to our similarity 
of taste and natural inclinations, and partly, perhaps, 
to adaptability. I have' had some people visit me, 
who could not converse upon anything but personal 
topics. Others, who were thoroughly good, would 
always desire something opposite to my tastes. If I 
proposed riding, they preferred to walk. If, consent- 
ing to their proposition, I climbed a steep hill to show 
them the beautiful sceneiy, they would scarcely give 
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it a glance, except to inquire the price of land in the 
Tioinity. But it is a great pleasure to have a cheerful, 
quiet visitor, who falls readily into the ways of the 
househpld." 

That night, when Laura had retired, he asked why 
she ever married Mr. Mason. 

" They have not a taste in common," he said. " I 
cannot understand why she should ever for a moment, 
have fancied him in the smallest degree.'^ 

"I don't think she ever did," Violet answered. 
" Laura was young when she married him, and thor- 
oughly ignorant of the ways of the world. She had 
never loved any one, when Mr. Mason saw her and 
fancied her wonderful beauty. Still, she would never 
have dreamed of marrying him, but for mamma." 

" Is it possible that your mother would urge her to 
such an act?" he asked, in deep surprise. 

" It is very humiliating to me to say that she not 
only urged her to it, but positively compelled Laura 
to submit to the marriage," Violet replied, a Mush of 
shame crimsoning her face. " I will do her the justice, 
however, to say that she did not know Mr, Mason's 
nature at the time. Laura rebelled after she had ac- 
cepted the engagement ring, but mamma was inexor- 
able. Mr. Mason knew this, but papa did not. He 
went down to the city and found that Mr. Mason was 
very wealthy, and belonged to a good family, so he 
gave his consent." 

Christmas-eve, the night appointed for the reception, 
came. Violet, attired in her lavender silk, with opals, 
looked as beautiful as ever. Laura, who stood beside 
her sister to receive the guests, wore a heavy, trailing 
white moire. There was no trimming upon the skirt 
to break the outline of the ftdl, glistening folds. The 
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waist was trimmed with soft white lace, and she wore 
pearls for ornaments. Face, neck and arms were 
marble white. She might have been a gracefolly 
draped statue, so exquisite were the outlines of her 
features, and she seemed so still, and cahn, and cold. 
Only her scarlet lips gave her a faint flush of life. 
Only her glittering eyes showed that her soul was 
restless within. 

Mrs. Hamilton, moving about in her graceful gray 
draperies, judged with the eyes of the world. She 
only saw the rare beauty of her daughters, and her 
cup of joy was filled to overflowing. Violet made an 
admirable hostess, the rooms were bright, the air 
breathing with perfume, the guests gay. What more 
could she ask ? 

The next day was stormy. Not a brisk snow-storm, 
in which the wind whirled the flakes into wreaths as 
they floated down, but a dr^^uy winter rain. For two 
days the storm continued, but on the afternoon of the 
third, the blue sky appeai*ed once more. 

In the afternoon Laura took her departure from 
Bloom-Centre. Mr. Langdon accompanied her to the 
depot in the carriage, but Violet, who was suffering 
from a slight cold, remained at home. Laura leaned 
back after she entered the carriage, to throw an an- 
swering smile to her sister's face, which was pressed 
against the window-pane, thinking it was the dearest 
face on earth to her. When a curve in the road hid it 
from view, she turned to Mr. Langdon. 

"I thank you,'^ she said, with a suspicion of un- 
steadiness in her voice, " for your kindness and ten- 
derness to her. She is very weak and fraO. I think 
trouble would kill her ! " 

" The l^indness and tenderness of love/' he answered, 
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seriously, " are the surest upon earth, because the most 
selfish. They have their own reward." 

They rode on in silence until they reached the depot. 
Then Laura took her seat in the car and bade Mr. 
Langdon adieu. He went back to his home, so beau- 
tifid and full of peace, and she returned to her's, lux- 
urious, but filled with discord and unhappiness. 

Adela's marriage soon followed. Then came several 
social gatherings of various descriptions, for Violet's 
wedding and reception seemed to give a new impetus 
to the fashionable circles of Clinton. The town wa« 
fast growing into a city. There was even a whisper 
of an application for a city charter, but a few of the 
more penurious moneyed men held back, fearing a 
heavier taxation. Numerous houses, fanciftd in pro- 
portion and profuse in ornament^ had sprung up in 
various parts of the town. There was something of a 
mushroon growth about them, but they were airy, and 
comfortable enough, and considered by many, as mir- 
acles of beauty. It was before our days of pasteboard 
castles, before there was such a grasping after dormer- 
windows and cupolas and towers, and these houses 
lightened the air of soberness which the older and 
heavier style of architecture gave to the town. 

Violet and Mr. Langdon attended the more select of 
ihe winter's gatherings, "just enough to show Violet's 
elegant irousseoiUj^ Mrs. Hamilton said. As spring ad- 
vanced she flitted hither and thither, now at Laura's^ 
now at Meadville to visit Eliza and Dora, and finally 
to settle quietly down at Bloom-Centre for the summer. 

It had always been a pleasure for Mrs. Hamilton to 
watch Violet at church. The congregation was large, 
and growing rapidly, the church filled to overflowing ; 
so, after Violet's marriage, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
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Lang^on occupied the same pew. Violet's toilet was 
always unexceptionable, her demeanor devotional and 
calm. Her husband was attentive, though unostenta- 
tiously so, and there was always a little conscious'stir 
among the congregation when they entered the church. 

It was at church, one day, when Violet seemed 
paler than usual, that Mrs. Hamilton's satisfaction 
was somewhat dispelled. The conviction dawned 
slowly upon her mind at fbrst, but a second glance at 
the white, shadowy face of her child caused her strange 
misgivings. It burst upon her suddenly then, that 
Violet was growing far too slender for health; that 
her £iEU3e was not only pale, but it had also lost its 
roundness and childish expression. She pondered 
upon the subject deeply, scarcely hearing a word of 
the sermon ; and when it was over she went home in 
a remarkably thoughtful mood. 

But, when, a few days thereafter, Violet called upon 
her mother, Mrs. Hamilton fancied she looked unus- 
ually well, and so she dismissed her fears for the time. 

The temperament of the society at Clinton was 
rather lymphatie, and when the first days of June 
came, the people crept like snails into their houses. 
The weather was unusually hot ».nd sultrj^ Mrs. 
Hamilton folded her hands and sighed for new worlds 
to conquer. Violet seemed inclined to be domestic in 
her tastes, and she saw her but rarely. A strange 
loneliness and weariness crept into her life. 

Laura's letters came, no longer puzzles to her, for 
they were bitter, almost despairing. Mrs. Hamilton 
determined to go down for a short visit, and see if she 
could prevail upon Mr. Mason to allow Laura to spend 
the summer with her. So with this purpose in her 
mind she set out for the city. 
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For a day or two after her arrival, things seemed to 
pass off smoothly enough, but it was only the premon- 
itory lull before the storm. Mr. Mason had been 
absent during the day, only returning in time for 
dinner. He seemed to be in a very unpleasant frame 
of mind, and when he sat down to the table everything 
went wrong. The soup was cold, the fish half-raw, 
the roast overdone. And afterwards the pastry was 
tough, the pudding heavy, the fruit stale. Even the 
wine wa8 flat and insipid. 

He began by ordering the waiter to leave the room. 
Then, changing his mind, he called him back and began 
to abuse Laura. Mrs. Hamilton looked in surprise at 
his face, which was distorted with passion. 

Laura pushed aside her plate and leaned her head 
upon her hand, without a word. This enraged Mr. 
Mason the more. He must have a quarrel, a disgrace- 
tal quarrel in the presence of the servants, before he 
could regain any appearance of quiet. 

Mrs. Hamilton had no thoujght of offering any inter- 
ference, but when at last he rose and rushed around 
to where Laura sat, and menaced her with a blow, her 
mother could keep silence no longer. 

^^ Mr. Mason," she said, in as quiet a tone as. she 
could command, ^Hhere is nothing the matter with 
the dinner, and, even if th^re were, Laura is not to 
blame. You had better sit down and take your meal 
quietly, for you are making a great fool of yourself 

This was an attack from an unexpected quarter, and 
he turned to fitce the enemy, almost foaming at the 
mouth with rage. 

"You old Jezebel you!" he cried. "Do you dare 
dictate to me in my own house 1 What have you to 
say about how I shall treat your darling daughter. 
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when you sold her to me, body and soul, three years 
ago?'' , 

For a moment Mrs. Hamilton stood transfixed with 
astonishment. She had seen angry men before, but 
she had always ruled them when she chose to do so. 

" Mr. Mason," she said, loftily, as soon as she recov- 
ered her voice, "you are certainly intoxicated; or 
possibly, you may be insane. You know, if you are in 
X)ossession of your senses, that you have uttered an 
absolute and utterly ridiculous falsehood!'' 

^^ You say this to me!" he raved. "You, who are 
the very soul of truth and honor! Who sell your 
elder daughters to the highest bidders, and then beg 
presents from them to decorate the next one for auc- 
tion ! You play your hypocritical part well though— 
FU say that much in your praise. You look as if 
batter wouldn't melt in your mouth when you get 
your company face on — ^you old wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing ! You old faded flower that won't wilt ! " 

!rhis was too much for Mrs. Hamilton. Mr. Mason 
was flo profuse in metaphor, she was quitte bewildered. 
His abuse smacked sufficiently of truth to make it un- 
bearable. So she hurried to her room in tears and 
fright, to pack her trunk preparatory to leaving upon 
the early morning train. 

Mr. Mason having succeeded in making some person 
itngry, now sat down and partook of his dinner with a 
relish; merely remarking to Laura, who was still 
jsitting silently in her place opposite : 

^^ Attend ?to it tiiat this old apple-woman leaves to- 
morrow. And, mind, I don't ever wish to see her 
again."" 

Laura waited until he had finished, and then she 
went up to her mother'^ room. 
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" My dear child !'' began Mrs. Hamilton, wiping her 
eyes pathetically, " I had not even the remotest idea 
of the indignities to which you are subjected by the 
temper of that base man. My only wonder is that 
you have borne them so long.^ 

" I am very sorry that he should have insulted you 
during your visit, mother,'' Laura answered, with a 
weary quietness that touched Mrs. Hamilton's h^art. 
" As for myself, it does not matter. I seem to Ijave 
grown almost insensible to either joy or sorrow.'' 

"My child, you shaU bear it no longer. I am willing 
to confess now, that I did wrong in urging this mar- 
riage uiK)n you. Forgive me, and come home to live 
once more. We can make your broken health an 
excuse, for you are really ill. Or, we can tell the 
truth. I am willing to bear it if you wish — ^it is the 
only atonement I can offer. Your father's business is 
excellent now, sufficient to support us in style if we 
de^sire it. Eliza and Violet are well cared for, and I 
am very lonely. Come home with me, and you shall 
live in peace, if not happiness." 

Something of the old light came back to* Laura's 
tired eyes. 

" Mother," • she said, "I thank you for this offer^ 
this testimonial of your affection for me. I fear I had 
doubted it else. When your love for me, even in a 
moment of passion is greater than your pride, I must 
believe its sincerity, for your pride is very great. Your 
home would be a very restful place to me, for I am 
more than tired. But my place is by my husband, 
who, whatever his temper may be, would miss me 
sadly if I were to leave him. When I laid my hand in 
his and registered my marriage vow before God and 
you — though my soul rebelled against it — it was ^ until 
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death do us part.' I have never doubted my duty in 
the case, or thought of weakly fleeing from it. Though, 
perhaps,^ and her lips grew unsteady here, "'a woman 
less sensitive and less proud, might have borne it more 
patiently .'^ 

"You have been very patient, my child, for you 
have never until now, uttered one word of complaint 
to* me.'' 

," It was only pride that kept me from it, mother. 
To hear a wife constantly complaining of her husband 
is a fault I deeply despise. But I have not been 
patient. I have only been quiet outwardly, while my 
heart was seething within. It was a great wrong you 
did me once, mother, to bind my young life to with- 
ered, peevish, decrepit age. You sowed the seeds of 
pain for me, arid I must reap the harvest." 

Mrs. Hamilton wept still more bitterly, and urged 
her to accompany her home. 

• " I could never pass another happy moment, if I 
were to go with you now," Laura said, firmly. " I 
cannot go — do not urge me further." 

Mrs. Hamilton left on the next morning, feeling as 
though the curse of Cain was upon her. But to no 
one, not even her husband, did she speak of her 
trouble. 

She went about her accustomed duties, because it 
was second nature for her to do so. She still s^ved 
an.d hoarded, and denied herself luxuries in which 
others of her means were accuistomed to indulge. She 
still kept her house tidy, fix)m force of habit, and put 
on her smiles when her Mends called upon her, just 
as she put on a tasteful dress when they came, and 
replaced it by a cheap calico wrapper when they were 
gone. 
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Mr. Hamilton, though slow to notice changes around 
him, for he did not have an observant eye, saw at last 
that his wife was losing her spirits, for her trouble 
seemed greater than she could bear. 

"Are you not well, AnneT' he asked. "Would 
you not like a change of air and scene T' 

"Ko, John,^ she answered, grateftilly, glad that 
there was one person on earth who believed in her 
still. " Don't mind me, Fm growing old. And I feel 
lonely, too, since Violet went away. 

" But you seemed brighter in the winter,'' he said. 

" Yes, but the town was livelier, then. Pei:haps I 
am not quite well, but I shall be better by and by. 
Don't speak of it to any one. I have always been so 
strong, so energetic and stirring, I do not like people 
to say I am changed 5 I cannot bear f heir pity." 

" You shall have your own way," he said, " for you 
are very dear to me." 

"Am IT' she asked, eagerly. "Have I been a 
good wife, John ^ I always meant to be." 

" Yes," he answered, "always. And you are all the 
world to me." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Jasper Douglas came slowly back to health. He 
had not been dangerously ill at any time, but his 
(fever, though mild, seemed lingering and slow. It 
left him depressed in spirit, weary and restless in man- 
ner, and weak in frame. It was at first almost 
impossible to interest his mind upon any subject 5 for 
it seemed to him that his old life was gone, and he had 
entered upon a new one in which there was nothing 
cheerftd or inviting. 

He had just recovered sufftciently to walk slowly a 
short distance in the opeii air, when Violet was mar- 
ried. The day before the wedding he came into the 
house irom a walk and found Mrs. Douglas alone. 

" Mother,'^ he said, wearily, " please tell me all you 
know about Violet, and then we will dismiss the 
subject." 

" She is to be married to-morrow night — ^ 

"To Mr. Langdon?'' 

" Yes.'^ 

Jasx)er leaned his head upon his hand, and seemed 
to be pondering deeply for some time. 

" Mother,'^ he said, raising his face at last, " I am 
glad Violet is to be married so soon. If it were not so 
I should still be in^ suspense. I should hope that 
something might occur to give her back to me, though 
well aware that all hope is useless and idle. It will be 
v€fry different now. I wiU try and crush all regard 
for her, wiU try to forget her as nearly as possible. 
This will be easier for me to do than it would have 
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been if I had not been ill. The past seems like a 
dream to me, or like a strange, sad tragedy. But it is 
ended now. There is no sequel to the romance. The 
last scene will be enacted to-morrow night, and the 
curtain will fall. I will try and dismiss it from my 
mind, and go on through life, taking it as I find it." 

"My dear," his mother said, "it is almost impossi-^ 
ble to crush out hope of future happiness from the 
human mind, least of all the mind of the young. With 
returning strength, new hopes will come to you, new 
impulses. You will have wealth at your command, 
and intellect enough if you but use it rightly. In a 
short time you will be no less happy on account of this 
disappointment. It may, indeed, affect your whole 
life in a certain way, for ^ young trees root the faster 
for shaking.' But I hope and believe it will be only 
for your good. It may steady and balance your mind 
more than you may be ever aware." 

"I hope it may," he answered, doubtingly. "But 
was I ever unsteady in any way ^ Did my mind ever 
seem to be unbalanced ? Was not my childhood and 
youth sober and sorrowful enough to steady a more 
restless mind than mine f I may be wrong-^it's quite 
possible I ajn. But it doesn't really appear to me that 
the lesson was needed at all. Others seem to pass 
through without such lessons— such sad exx)erience8. 
And as far as I can judge, they are much happier, and 
quite as capable to battle with Fate, as though they 
were already worn out with trouble and care." 

" My dear, we cannot judge correctly in such mat- 
ters. Ko one, however sheltered and protected he 
may seem, passes through life without his due share 
of adversity. It often seems to me as if the desire 
nearest the heart is always denied. But we do Bftt 
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know much of others' trials, because the greatest are 
often of the heart, and hidden from sight. Ko doubt, 
at this very moment, while you are so despondent and 
spiritless, there are many of your acquaintances who 
envy you your lot. There are very few who know that 
Violet was in any way remotely connected with your 
. illness. They only Isnovt that your uncle has returned, 
and that you are to be educated, and allowed all the 
advantages that wealth can bestow upon you. There- 
fore you are an object of envy to those who never 
troubled themselves about you when you were poor.'' 

" I do not doubt that you are right, mother," Jas- 
per said, brightening a little. ^^ There are some great 
advs^itages which I possess, that I am very gratefiil 
for, though I have seemed so unthankfuL Ko one 
could have a more kind or devoted mother than I have, 
or a better adviser either. My uncle is as kind to me 
as if I were his own son. I will study hard, and be 
just to him, for he expects great things of me." 

From that day Jasper's stteugth rapidly returned. 
He seemed to have taken a new lease of life. But he 
was anxious to leave MeadviUe as soon as possible. 
He did not like to visit old haunts, or meet old associr 
ates; though every one seemed so delighted to see 
him. He spent Ma mornings in study, under his 
uncle's supervision, to prepare himself to enter school. 

As soon as the arrangements could be accomplished, 
the house in Meadinlle, together with most of the 
furniture, was sold. Dr. Irving, Mrs. Douglas, and 
Jasper then moved to the nearest city, and sought out 
a comfortable home in a quiet street. This was eas^y 
found ; for in a city everything may be readily bought 
with gold but love and friendship, and these can be so 
adroitly counterfeited that it is almost impossible to 
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distinguish them from the genuine; in truth, they 
seem to shine far more brightly than the real when 
contrasted. 

The house was rented, and comfortably furnished ; 
not, perhaps, by any strictly fashionable rule 5 but it 
was no less comfortable on that account. The front 
parlor was scarcely used except to entertain brief 
callers, and of these they had but few. In the baek 
parlot" Dr. Irving's library, which had been sent on from 
the West, was arranged. Many valuable books were 
added for Jasper's especial benefit. This room was 
the general sitting-room of the family, for they all 
loved reading. The windows looked out upon a nar- 
row grass-plat, from the centre of which rose a willow 
with a slender trunk, but with a top so heavy it 
seemed too large for the body to support, only it was 
80 Ught, and feathery, and graceful 5 and it tossed its 
slender branches untiringly all day long, hiding the rear 
yards of the opposite houses, but breaking off just 
where the unsightly roofs and chimneys seemed to 
touch the siy, leaving unhid the broad expanse of blue 
< above it. 

As soon as they were comfortably installed in their 
new home. Dr. Irving placed Jasper in. a preparatory 
school, to fit him for college the next year. His next 
act of benevolence was to settle a very comfortable 
sum of money upon Mrs. Douglas, which was to revert 
to Jasper after her death. This was to guard against 
any unforeseen accident. 

Jasper soon recovered liis spirits in a great degree, 
though his cheerfulness would have been gravity in 
some, it was so quiet and undemonstrative. He 
devoted himself to his studies with a zeal which was 
very encouraging to himself, and very gratifying to 
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his uncle and Mrs. Douglas ; and his mind was so 
closely occupied he had but little room for unpleasant 
thoughts. 

Always, when he returned from school, he would 
repair to the library, where he would be sur^ to find 
his mother, and often his uncle, if he had not gone out 
for a walk. At this hour Mrs. Douglas had com- 
pleted her household arrangements for the day, and 
settled herself for sewing or reading. Dr. Irving 
would also read or ponder in silence, except when 
appealed to by Jasper for information upon some sub- 
ject. Jasper would take his books and sit down by a 
window, where the fresh, green willow hid everything 
but the sky, and there was little in either to distract 
his heart from study. 

Sometimes he would pause, thinking this willow hid 
all unpleasant objects from his sight, as his -studies 
hid the troubles of his past life -from his memory. 
They interposed a cool green wall between him and 
his former life,- just leaving room to look up to the sky 
above, and thank God for His mercy. 

He never spoke of Violet now. He thought of her 
sometimes, and wondered if they would ever chance to 
meet again. They might, perhaps, when he should be 
gray with years, and she would look old — ^possibly 
faded and worn. If they ever met under such circum- 
stances, they would, doubtless, look quietly into each 
others' eyes, (all romance long since past) and wonder 
that they could ever have loved each other .so. He 
remembered her as she stood in the moonlight on the 
night when he last saw her face, with the glamour 
of the moonlight about her, and the glamour of love 
in iiis eyes ; and with that memory in his heart it 
was hard to believe she was not immortal — ^it was 
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impossible to ftincy that she could ever look faded and 
worn. • 

That look was imprinted upon his memory " as with 
an iron pen and diamond point ; ^ no willow of present 
content, on wall of philosophy and study could shut it 
out. He hoped she would be happy always — always 
blessed with tender love and protection. God had 
been good to them both — ^he would not complain. Yet 
still, at times, when weary of his quiet life, he felt an 
insatiable heart-hunger, a longing for a love as sweet 
to him as Violet's had seemed one year ago. 

Dr. Irving's health was delicate, yet he enjoyed him- 
self and his home in a quiet way ; he was a cool 
thinker, a deUberate man, and whatever he thought, 
did or said, was done quietly. He had always desired 
a son, but his wish being denied him before, was 
almost wholly granted now, in his adoption of Jasper. 
Mrs. Douglas was very happy. Her brother was so 
careful of her comfort, so timely with substantial gifts, 
and Jasper was so affectionate, she felt more protected 
tban she had done before, since her father's death. 

" I never expected to be so comfortably situated as 
I am now," she said to Jasper one day. 

" Nor I, mother," and he smiled. 

" It seems almost like a miracle, things looked so 
daik to us a few months ago." 

" Yes," he answered. " Sometimes I feel as though 
something of the joy and fullness has gone from my 
life, never to return. Yet, from my experience so far, 
I know what you told me once is true — ^that ^ time is a 
healer.' Perhaps I may be as happy in the future as I 
have been in the past." 

His last remark was said partly to set his mother's 
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mind at rest concerning Mm, for he had some misgiv- 
ings as to his future life. ^ 

" My uncle has not many years to live,^ he thought 
"Sometimes I fear my mother has not, for prosperity 
cannot bring a look of health to her form or face. K 
they were to die, and I should choose in my desolation 
a downward path in life, there would be nothing to 
restrain me.'' 

He put on his hat and went out for a walk. Turning 
toward a fashionable part of the city, he passed along 
the broad, smooth avenues, where the daughters of 
Fashion, arrayed like the butterflies of the field, were 
flitting along, airing their gaudy wings in a promenade, 
or rolling past in their elegant carriages ; as helpless, 
as idle and as extravagant as though there was no 
trouble, no care, no work or object in life beyond being 
admired in a careless sort of a way by the opposite 
sex, and envied by their own. 

A carriage stopped a short distance before him, and 
an elegantly-dressed lady descended from it. Some- 
thing in her appearance and manner caused Jasper to 
observe her attentively. Her form was perfectly 
moulded, her head gracefully poised, but there was a 
proud repose about her manner, that, self-reliant 
though it seemed, suggested weariness. She turned, 
and he caught sight of a proud, beautifcQ face. She 
put out her hand to him ^nd smiled, a sudden flashing. 
It was Laura Mason. 

" Jasper, I am glad to see you once more. You have 
not forgotten me ?" 

" No one who has ever known you could forget you, 
Mrs. Mason," he answered, smiling. 

" I have scarcely seen you since my marriage,'' she 
said, " I was in Meadville about the time of Violet's 
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redding, but I did not meet you, because you were ill.. 
But you seem to be fully recovered, for, only that you 
are taller and more manly, you are changed but little 
since I saw you last.^ 

*'Do you think so?" he asked, with a touch of 
earnestness in his tone, for somehow he feared he had 
grown very old. 

" Sincerely," Laura answered. " And now you shall 
be equally frank with me. Have I changed greatly in» 
appearance?" 

The proud, almost scornful expression which Jasper 
had observed before he had recognized her, and whick 
he thought inseparable from her, was gone now. Jas- 
per, thinking either mood was very becoming, replied : 

" Yes, you have changed 5 or I thought so a moment 
ago. You do not seem older, you do not seem faded 
in the least degree, but I should say you are usually 
colder and prouder than you were before your 
marriage." 

" I believe you are quite right," she said. " Is your 
iQother well ?" changing the subject abruptly. 

" Very, thank you. Your health is good ?" 

"Always." 

" And Violet?" he asked, hesitating a little. 

" She is well, also." 

" I am glad. It is months since I have seen her." 

" You are not acquainted with Mr. Langdon, then." 

" No, I never met him." 

"He is very pleasant, and gentlemanly, too, and 
Violet is happy in her married life. You are studying 
for a physician, I hear?" 

"Yes." 

" You must come to see me, Jasper," she said, giving 
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liini her card. " Come with your mother. I am 
always at home on Thursdays." 

He promised, bowed, and was gone. 

Laura thought of the incident after she reached 
home. Lena Gilbert, who had rooms in a fashionable 
hotel near, was conversing with her father when Laura 
-returned. 

-^^ I met an old friend to-day," she said, " a Mend 
"Of my childhood. I had not seen him in two years 
before." 

" You are always meeting old Mends or new Mends," 
growled Mr. Mason. Sometimes I think Fll never 
allow you to go out alone, at all. But then it is 
utterly impossible to watch you always." 

"It is unnecessary, father," Lena said, as Laura 
went up stairs to remove her wrappings. '' I know of 
no lady who is more correct in her deportment than 
Laura. She is really so very distant and proud she is 
almost inclined to prudishness." 

"You consider yourself a competent judge, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Gilbert," he retorted. "You are such a 
model of correct and ladylike deportment yourself, you 
ought to be a judge of it in others." 

" I certainly know enough to tell that Laura is per- 
fectly ladylike, always. Every one wonders how she 
can endure your dreadful temper with such invariable 
sweetness." 

" Yourself among the number, I suppose," wither- 
ingly. 

" Yes indeed." 

« 

" I wish people would attend to their own afilEiirs, 
madam. Then perhaps they'd have no time to inter- 
fere with mine." 

^^ There is no other woman on earth but Laura," 
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pursued Lena, determined to have her say out, " who 
"would have borne with you one half as quietly as she 
lias done. And she only receives reproaches from you 
in return.'' 

" It is all she deserves." 

" Well, I think it no more than right to caution you 
a little about the way in whioh you treat her, hereafter. 
Her mother is very anxious for her to leave you and 
go back home to live." 

" That is not true, Mrs. Gilbert. You only think to^ 
frighten me, like a child." 

" It is true. Mrs. Hamilton told me so herself, when 
she was here last." 

" Why in the world didn't her ladyship go, then ?" 

"She said whatever happened, she would never 
leave you while you both lived." 

" Laura never said that," he answered, more qidetly. 

" She did, indeed." 

" Honor bright, Lena ?" 

" Honor bright, father." 

He seemed for some moments to be pondering the 
subject deeply. 

" Laura is a good wife," he said at last, rising. " I 
am sorry I make her so unhappy. She should not 
mind it, for it is my way. I'm going out now. When 
she comes down stairs, Lena, you may tell her she is 
very good, tell her I said so." 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

Grhe sultry summer passed away, and September 
came. Before the frosts had blighted the flowers, 
when the blue autumn mists were hanging over the 
hills, and the woods were beginning to borrow the 
hues of sunset, a little child came to Violet's home. A 
tiny little child, with hair and eyes like her mother's, 
and so her father named her Violet at once. 

Violet's life passed quietly for a few weeks. Mr. 
Langdon was more attentive if possible, than ever, 
seeming to be anxious that every wish of hers should 
be gratified. The servants, proud of her at first, grew 
to love her dearly, for she was always gentle, always 
kind. 

A nursery was fitted up for the child opposite 
Violet's bed-chamber, but Violet seldom left her own 
rooms. So the babe was often brought into her bou- 
doir, and Violet sat for hours at a time with it upon 
her knee, making a Madonna-like picture which Mr. 
Langdon loved to gaze upon. The little one grew to 
resemble her more and more, only it was stronger and 
healthier far than she had ever been in infancy. And 
while Violet rocked her gently and sang soft cradle 
songs in that low slumbrous cadence which mother 
voices only catch, the child would smile and play in 
resxK)nse until the song wafted her into that still, 
soundless slumber which only visits the eyelids of 
infancy. 

Memories of her earlier days never haunted Violet 
now. She seldom indeed thought of the past, for it 
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was separated from her by a gulf deep and wide, a 
gulf which she did not care to cross. The present was 
I)eaceful and beautiful, and her little child with its 
clinging arms and helpless love seemed to come be- 
tween her and all thought of sorrow. 

Christmas-time, with its merry bells and happy 
hearts came and went; and as the winter moons 
waxed and waned, something of the health ajid 
strength which came to Violet after the birth of her 
child seemed to slip away from her grasp. It wa« the 
old weariness without the hopelessness ; for her mind 
seemed to grow clearer and more serene as her physi- 
cal strength declined. She was like a green-house 
plant which had been placed in the open air before 
the cold spring winds are over. The frosts of trouble 
and adversity had cast a blight ujion her, a blight which 
the summer sunshine of love, and the refreshing 
showers of prosperity, could not remove or overcome. 

Mrs. Hamilton's face grew graver, strangers noticed 
it now. She pondered upon the subject of Violet's 
health deeply. It was natural, she thought, that her 
face should lose its girlishness as she grew older. But 
it was not natural that it should grow so much paler, 
her smile more shadowy, her form slender, and her 
eyes wear a worn, tired look. 

Dr. Elliott was called in, and prescribed for her, 
gravely. Tonics were administered with little effect. 
Weaker und weaker grew her frame, until she was not 
strong enough to take her little babe in her arms, but 
sat, propped up in her easy-chair day after day. Her 
liusband read aloud and studied various plans to 
amuse her, but he could see that she was wasting 
slowlj' away. 

8 
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" You will be better when the spring comes,'' he told 
her. " And next winter we will spend in the South. 
I am sure you will recover in the spring." 

" Yes, in the spring,'' she said. 

But Mrs. Hamilton could not be deceived. More 
and more anxious grew her face, until she could not 
longer disguise its wretchedness. 

" Violet is failing fast, John," she said. *^ She must 
have help or she will die. I will go and nurse her 
myself, for so much depends upon that." 

So she went and took her place by her daughter's 
bed. Dr. Elliott came and prescribed for her ; and 
one day, when he was leaving the house, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, who could bear the suspense no longer, followed 
him down to the draTving-room, and questioned him 
seriously as to her daughter's state of liealth. 

" Her constitution is very slight," he said. " She 
never had a very firm hold upon life, and I fear it is 
slipping away from her surely now. I have seen it 
for some days — though I feared it, six months ago. 
The only doubt I have in the case now, is whether the 
decline will be rapid or slow." 

Mrs. Hamilton sat upright and motionless in her 
chair, without a word. 

" It is hard to be obliged to tell you this," he said, 
and his eyes gi^ew humid with sympathy, as he watched 
the still, proud, despairing face before him, and thought 
how dear, how very dear to her husband's heart, Vio- 
let's frail, precious life had become. " I am glad you 
asked me, for it is best for me to be candid, and women 
bear these things more quietly than men. It will be 
your duty to break this to her husband — a thing I, 
with all my experience in death-beds and mourners — 
dare not do."" 
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Mrs. Hamilton's lips moved strangely, and a shadow 
of a sound came forth. 

" It is just,'' she murmiu'ed, and her ejes looked 
T>lankly into the doctor's face, for her thoughts were 
far away. 

Far away to that afternoon m early summer, when, 
under her stern and unrelenting command, Violet's, 
face seemed first to take the hue of death. Then they 
wandered to that evening when the ashes of the wood- 
land violets lay dull and gray upon the hearth, when 
Violet had said — " My love for Jasper is consumed, 
and my life with it ; all my capacity for hope and joy 
is gone." 

The words had chilled her even then, though she 
had thought them weak and childish. Violet's strange 
— ^far-seeing look, which had angered her then, was 
explained now. 

Then her thoughts came back to the present — to a 
realization of her affliction, and again her white lips 
breathed : 

" It is just." 

The doctor, thinking her faint, approached her, but 
•she motioned him away. 

" I shall not faint," she said. 

" This is the hardest part of our pi-actice," the doctor 
said, again taking his seat. 

" You are certain nothing can be done for her, then." 

" Only to strengthen her, and to make the dreary 
passage down death's valley as smooth aod^ peaceful 
as possible. Love will do more for this than med- 
icine." 

"Would you like to consult with other doctors!" 
she asked. 

" Whoever you or Mr. Langdon may choose. We 
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can lessen pain, and sometimes seem to ward off 
death's blow for a time, but we cannot stay the hand 
of God." 

She flushed a little here. She had recognized, at 
least in fancy, God's hand in the numerous blessings- 
which had been showered upon her pleasant path. 
But it was the first time it had been laid upon her in 
heavy chastisement, and she could not realize it was. 
the same. 

" God gave her to me," she said, '* a thing of joy 
and beauty, from her childhood up. And now, in the 
loveliness and purity of her early womanhood, when 
she is the sunshine of my life, and the light of her hus- 
band's eyes; when all that makes existence bright, 
and fair, and beautiful, is hers,-^He takes her from 
us ! In all this I cannot see the hand of a merciful 
God!" 

It was a bitter thing, this outburst of passion and 
despair, from a sorely-chastened, but unreconciled 
heart. The doctor watched her with something of 
surprise in his face. He waited for a few moments 
until she grew outwardly calm again, and then he 
said, kindly : 

*^ Calm yourself as much as possible, Mrs. Hamilton, 
for you wiU have need of all your strength. No* doubt 
your grief is very bitter j but for her husband, who 
loves her so . devotedly^ I tremble. Upon him the 
heaviest blow will fall. I have watched his deep love 
for her.* It is wonderfully tender, and strong, and 
soul-absorbing. He still hopes for her recovery, and 
it will be hard for him to realize the tnith ; but you 
can break it more gently to him than can I." 

She rose, perfectly calm now. 
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• "You assure me that there is not the slightest 
ground of hope for her recovery ?" she avsked again. 

" There is no hope.'' 

*^ How long do you think she may live ^^ 

" But a month or two at the very furthest.'' 

" And she might die at any time ?" 

" At any time. She will, probably, live some days^ 
however. But you must watch her constantly, and 
keep her mind as cheerful as possible." 

" Thank you," Mrs. Hamilton said. 

She held out her hand. 

" I will bid you good-morning, for 1 have much to 
do. Don't speak of— of her danger — publicly, as yet. 
If you see any change in her symptoms at any time, 
favorable or otherwise, please infonn me, at once. You 
will, of course, call every day." 

The doctor bowed gravely, and departed. 

Mrs. Hamilton went up to her room and bathed her 
face. Tlien she passed into Violet's chamber. Her 
daughter seemed to be sleejiing quietly, and Mr. Lang- 
don was watching by her side. Mrs. Hamilton turned 
her head suddenly aside, to hide a spasm of pain 
which convulsed her features. 

" I have sowed the wind," she sighed, " and now* I 
am reaping the whirlwind. It is just." 

She said it over to herself again and again, that 
day— "It is just." ITot that she felt its truth fuUy, 
for her heart was still very bitter — still unreconciled. 
But she repeated it over and over, as if to try and 
convince herself that it was true. ^ 

" She was always weak and frail," she said. " I' 
knew it, and yet, to gratify my own pride and vanity 
I bound her with a weary burden. God lightened 
it to her tender frame, it is true, but I am none the 
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less guilty on that account. I always grasped for^ 
wealtli, not goodness. I wished all my daughters to 
be fashionable, admired, rich. They are all rich in 
this world's goods now, but how little real comfort 
their wealth has brought me !" 

She clasped her hands over her forehead convul- 
sively, as if to stay the maddening tide of bitter 
thought which almost overwhelmed her. 

" I did not know,'' she murmured, still striAing to 
stifle the remorse of her troubled conscience, '^ I did 
not know there was so little difference between mod- 
erate poverty and riches. How manj-, who are strug- 
gling on the rugged road to wealth, know tliis, I 
wonder f Not one of them all, or they would cease 
from the race, and rest. Experience alone can teach 
them the truth, as it has taught me. Oh, weary les- 
son! sadly learned!" 

But this was no time to indulge in regretful memo- 
ries. She rose, and composing herself, she went into 
the nursery. The nurse was sitting there with little 
Violet in her arms, and Susan was beside her. The 
room was o\er Mr. Langdon's study, and across the 
hall from Violet's chamber. Susan often sat there 
now, to be within a moment's call. 

The house was almost as silent as death, for since 
Violet's Illness, the servants moved about with noise- 
less tread, for their youthful mistress was very dear 
to them all. Mrs. Hamilton closed the door quietly 
and took the little child upon her knee. It was grow- 
ing to be very lively and plajrful, and it laughed, a 
little laugh of recognition, in its grandmother's face. 
She drew her slender hand caressingly over the infant's 
curls of soft, gold-colored hair, in an absent sort of 
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way, for it reminded her of Violet's in her early child- 
hood. 

She had come into the nursery for the purpose of 
breaking to the nurse and Susan the news of Violet's 
danger. She had taken the little child upon her knee, 
for the better i^urpose of introducing the sorrowful 
subject, but now she sat, irresolute, her mind wander- 
ing back to the time when Violet was a little child 
like this. 

The door opened softly, and Wheeler entered the 
room. She came up to where Mrs Hamilton sat, and 
when little Violet spied her she clapped her little 
hands and laughed, disclosing foxir tiny, pearly teeth. 

" Six months old to-day !" Wheeler said, " and four 
teeth already. Do you know this is the fifth of March, 
Mrs. Hamilton r' 

She stooped and kissed the little one affectionately. 
The bright, rosy-cheeked baby had already become a 
favorite in the household. 

" Yes," Mrs. Hamilton answered abstractedly. 

Something in her face caused Wheeler to pause. 

"How is Mrs. Langdon, poor dear, this morning f 
she asked, quickly. 

"Violet!" and Mrs. Hamilton gave a sudden start. 
" She is sleeping now, and Mr. Langdon is watching 
by her." And she sat and looked blankly out upon 
the cold, gray, stormy sky. 

" Yes, it is March now," she continued, " cold and 
drear. But when the birds come back to us, and the 
late spiing sunshine wakens to new life the violets 
which Mrs. Langdon loves so well, she will be sleeping 
beneath tlicm ; and this little child, so like her when 
she was an infant — only she was paler always — ^this 
little child will bo motherless." 
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She slowly withdrew her gaze from the clouds, and 
glanced coldly and calmly around upon the horror- 
stricken faces near her. 

" There is no hope," she went on, in the same cold, 
hard tone. " The doctor told me this morning. She 
may die at any time. Kot one word of this to her. I 
must break it to Mr. Langdon — God help me!" and 
her voice faltered now. " I don't know how I can 
doit!" 

They were all weeping, but she grew. calm again. 

" We must do all we can for him, and for this little, 
almost motherless child. It is so hard for a child to 
be motherless ! " 

She gave a quick, gasping sigh, and her eyelids 
drooped slowly over her stony eyes. Wheeler sprang 
up and caught the baby from her knee. Her liead fell 
forward in a death-like faint, and Susan and the nurse 
placed her upon the bed, striving to brmg her back to 
consciousness. 

" Poor lady!" exclaimetl Wheeler, compassionately. 
She takes it harder than some others who make a 
dreadful outcry. And no wonder! Poor little mis- 
tress — ^poor darling ! " 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed faintly at lastf her eyelids 
quivered, and she opened her eyes. 

" She is better, poor lady !" said Wheeler. ^^ Stand 
back a little, girls, and give her more air. Set down 
the cologne, Susan, she^ get along now." 

A moment afterward the door of Violet's room was 
softly unclosed, and hearing it, Mrs. Hamilton strove 
to rise. 

"Sit down," she whispered, as her head drooi)ed 
helplessly back upon the pillow. "Mr. Ljingdon is 
coming into the room for me." 
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He opened the door and looked in, 

"Violet is awake,'' he said. "Did I disturb youT 
I don't think she needs you particularly just now." 

" You did not disturb nie," she answered, " I have 
not been asleep. I will go in at once." 

She rose with an effort, and wiped the drops of 
water and cologne from her face, with trembling 
hands. 

" I'm better," she said, faintly. " I think I am quite 
well now." 

"Don't go in yet, ma'am," said Susan, arranging 
her cap, and brushing the damp hair away from her 
face. " Your face is as white as a ghost, and you are 
all of a tremble." 

"Am If" she queried, absently, "ni wait a mo- 
ment, then. We must keep cheerftil until the last ; it 
won't do to excite Mrs. Langdon at all, you know." 

" We'll do our best, ma'am," replied the nurse, " all 
of us." 

" Don't take too much ux)on yourself, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton," said Wheeler, " until yoii get more used to it, 
like." 

** About telling Mr. Langdon, you mean. Thank 
you, Wheeler, you are quite right. Molly, you must 
be as careful as you can of this dear child." 

Still she lingered a moment, and before she went 
out she stooped and kissed the hps of little Violet, who 
sat, still smiling, upon Wheeler's knee. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Do not weep so, dear, heart-warm I 

All was best as it befell. 
If I say YOU did me. harm, 

I speak wild — I am not well ! 
For 1 always was too grave — 

Liked the saddest ballad sung, — 
With that look, besides, we have 

In our faces, who die young. 

I had died, dear, just the same. 

Life's long, joyous, jostling game 

Is too strong for my weak frame.'' 

Violet reclined upon the bed, partly propped up by 
piUows. Mrs. Hamilton came slowly forward, trying 
to regain her composure ; but a glance in the mirror 
as she passed it, showed a white, sorrowfid face. 

" You have had a long sleep ; my dear," she said. 
« Do you feel better after it f" 

" Oh, yes, stronger for the time,'' Violet replied. 

"You are looking quite bright again," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, trying, by arranging the pillows, to hide 
her face from Violet, but she was not satisfied. 

" Sit down a moment, please," she said. " I have 
something to say, Not there, but where I can see 
you — so." 

" You like to look upon me then," replied Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, sinking wearily into a chair, and contriving such 
a miserable smile that Mr. Langdon observed it, and 
hastened to inquire if she was ill. 

She tried to answer him quietly; tried to evade Vio- 
let's inquiring eyes, feeling in torture all the time; 
thinking she would give half the remainder of her 
wretched life for an hour to be alone and to be allowed 
to give vent to her grief in secret. 
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*' She is very pale," Violet said. "I know, too, why 
she feels so sorrowfdl. Dr. Elliott has told her bad 
news ; bad for you all, perhaps, biit better than any- 
thing else in the world for me." 

Mrs. Hamilton had not expected this. She rose 
from her chair hastily, and sat down again, unable to 
utter a word. 

"Did you ask Dr. Elliott about Violet this mor- 
ning r asked Mr. Langdon, excitedly. 

" Yes," she gasped, " but I did not know she, or 
any one else susx)ected it." 

" I have read your face for a long time, mamma," 
she answered. "I know you have been frightened 
about me for some weeks, ever since you came to take 
care of me. I have known for a long time that I 
should never recover, but Donald would not believe 
me ; he thought it was only the nervous fancy of a 
sick brain." 

Mrs. Hamilton, unable to control her feelings longer^ 
began to sob bitterly. 

Mr. Langdon came quickly forward and stood before 
her chair. 

"Don't!" he exclaimed. "Please tell me without 
ftirther delay, what Dr. Elliott said. It cannot be 
so bad as Violet fears — do speak at once and relieve 
our suspense." 

"It is true — ^" she began slowly. 

" What is true ?^ he cried, interrupting her. 

"That Violet's days on earth are numbered," she 
said, sobbing more bitterly than before. 

"It is not true!" he exclaimed sharply. "I will 
not believe it ! If Doctor Elliott does not'unclerstand 
her case, it is easy to employ other physicians." 

"Donald!" Violet called softly from the bed, 
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^^ don't close your eyes to reason. The doctor has 
attended me ever since we came to Clinton, and lie 
does understand my case, perfectly. It is better for 
you to know the truth now; better to realize it fully 
while I am here to help you bear it. Then you will 
^eve less when I am gone, will feel more reconciled.'' 

He sat down in a chair ; his whole face was white. 

"Eeconciled!" he repeated to himself. That was 
aU. 

He sat for some time without moving, his eyes fixed 
upon the floor. Mrs. Hamilton grew more quiet as 
she watched him, wondering vaguely what he would 
do or say next. Violet seemed i)erfectly calm. They 
had cared for her so tenderly and constantly for a 
long time ; now they had forgotten in their grief her 
present need of care, and she seemed stronger than 
either. 

Mr. Langdon rose at last. 

" I am going to see the doctor,'' he said. " I wish 
to talk to him more fully about the matter. Don't 
think I have given up all hope. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to do that while vou lived." 

He went out. When he was gone, Violet asked 
her mother to come and sit beside the bed. 

"I have something, to say to you, mamma," she 
said, " and I hardly know how to express it," 

Mrs. Hamilton took the chair Mr. Langdon had left. 

*^ What is it, dear ! " she asked, and then she broke 
down suddenly intp. another fit of weeping. 

** Don't grieve about me, mamma," Violet said. " I 
am quite content ; and you will be in time." 

" My child, this is so hard for me, because I wronged 
you once! I can never be happy again; and when 
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you are gone, the remembrance of my unkiudness 
wfll'kiUme!'' 

^^ Mamma, do not let that trouble you. It is what I 
wished to speak about. I have not felt it as a wrong 
in a long, Jong time ; though I did, sometimes, even 
after I was happy and contented. I wrongly harbored 
a feeling of resentment toward you long after the pam 
your words cost me had gone by. Ever since my little 
child was given to Ine I have known it was wrong to 
bear one bitter feeling against a mother, whatever she 
might do." 

<^ But I did not act the part of a mother toward 
you then," Mrs. Hamilton said as Violet paused a 
moment, seeming exhausted with speaking. <^And 
you, n^y dear, were always gentle and affectionate in 
disposition. No one, to see you, would think it possi- 
ble to treat you unkindly, you are so mild-tempered 
and quiet." 

" Yet I have been very rebellious at heart, mother. 
I have indulged in angry and wicked feelings towards 
you, sometimes. But that was long ago." 

" It was perfectly natural, my child ; though you was 
more patient than any other person I know, would have 
been under the circumstances. But I can never for- 
give myself for blighting your young life to gratify my 
own selfish purposes. I cannot see why I should have 
done it, when I loved you so. I can only accomit for 
it on the ground that aU human nature is so weak. 
We are often so uigust to those we love." 

" It is not always^so," Violet said. " Human love is 
weak, perhaps, but it is not always erring. It will all 
be right some day 5 for we know that 

* God's greatness flows around our inoompleteness — 
Kound our restlessness. His rest/ 
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" Don't blame yourself, mamma dear ! It wotiid have 
been just the same if I had not married Donald, for I 
was never strong. !No one knows of the command you 
gave me, but you and Jasper and I. I wrote him — 
it was his right. But you need never fear that he will 
betray your action in the matter.'' 

" Yiolet," Mrs. Hamilton said, " if there is anything 
still unexplained to him ; if you feel that he thinks you 
to blame in what you did, I will see him and tell him 
an3rthing that you desire." 

" ^S'o, mamma. I bade him good-by for the last 
time nearly two years ago. There is nothing more to 
be said in the matter, nothing more to be done. I am 
content, satisfied ; and he will be some day, if he is 
not now. It will be better for him ^hen I am dead. 
We can never right the wrong that has been done 
him ^ but (xod will, in His good time ; of that I am 
assured." 

She seemed very weak, very much exhausted ; and 
though her words gave some comfort to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, she feared to have her say more. 

"Wait until you are rested," her mother said, *^you 
are too tired to speak longer, now." 

" I have but little more to say. But I want to tell 
you now, for I may not have another opportunity. 
How long does the doctor think I will live !" 

" He does not know, dear; a month or two, perhaps." 

" It is longer than I thought." 

She waited a few moments before she spoke again, 
and Mrs. Hamilton brought her a strengthening drink 
while she waited, bathed her forehead, and brushed 
back from it the clustering rings of hair which still 
gave a childish appearance to her white, shadowy 
face. 
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" I want you to feel, mamma,'' she said at last, 
"that you have done me no wrong. I know you 
thought it for the best ; I know you thought I should 
be happier as Donald's wife. I have been very happy, 
for he has been so good to me ! Better than you, or 
any one but God can know. He has never spoken an 
unkind word to me, and I have never had one hard 
thought against him. And I pray that God will yet 
reward him with peace, and hox)e, and love that will 
repay his tenderness as mine could never do." 

Mrs. Hamilton expected that Violet would give 
her some charge concerning her child, but she did not. 

Soon after, Mr. Langdon came in, with a grave, 
white face, and sat down beside the bed. 

"I have seen the doctor," he said, "and he is to 
have Dr. Hall from the city to consult about your case 
as soon as possible. Don't be discouraged, dear. 
Perhaps something may be done to prolong your 
life." 

He did not seem as confident as when he went out, 
though he had not given uj) all hope. Violet, thinking 
it over, decided that it was better so. The truth would 
gradually dawn upon him, and the shock would not be 
so great as if the news came suddenlj'. 

She did not desire that her friends in Clinton should 
know of her danger now ; for she felt too weak to bear 
company ; it disturbed her in mind and body. But she 
asked Mr. Langdon to write to Laura at once, telling 
her the truth, and begging her to come and stay with 
them until all was over. 

Laura had spent a drearj' winter, and the news 
came unexpectedly. Her mother had not written 
often, as she was at Clinton for a week at Cliristmas, 
when Violet seemed almost well, she had not expected 
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anything so serious, though she knew her sister was 
ill. She had wanted to come up for a visit, but it was 
so hard for Iter to get away from home ; for, though he 
would not acknowledge it, the infirmities of age were 
creeping upon Mr. Mason, making him much more 
peevisli than ever before. 

The thought of deatb shocked him, and he seemed 
quite willing that Laura should go up alone. She 
telegraphed when she would come, giving herself one 
day for ostensible preparations ; though in reality it 
was to try and school her mind to enable her to endure 
her sorrow with greater calmness and help to comfort 
them all when she reached Bloom-Centre. 

Her preparations were soon completed, and then 
she lockied herself up in her room alone. She had so 
little to cheer and comfort her for the past few years. 
Life had seemed almost a dreary waste, and the little 
oases of green scattered through it, were her visits 
to Yiolet, and her sister's affectionate companionship. 

Her life was dreary, oh, so dreary ! it would be un- 
endurable when Violet was gone. She felt that if she 
could lay it down for her sister's sake, she would do it 
gladly. It was lonely and bitter and hard, while 
Violet's seemed so peacefal and serene by contrast. 
So she mourned all day, not knowing that Violet's 
life was also a burden, and she was glad to lay it 
down. 

But when Laura appeared at Bloom-Centre, next 
day, she was self-possessed to a remarkable degree. 
Mrs. Hamilton, whose tears were ever ready to fall, 
wondered at her apparent composure. She at once 
took charge of the sick chamber, kept the air pure and 
fresh, brightening it with a fresh flower' or two, for 
many were not allowed. She read to Violet when she 
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"was able to bear it, and sang her to sleep when rest- 
less, as she would have soothed a sick child. 

Mrs. Hamilton's occupation was gone. Violet called 
upon Laura for everything whenever she was in the 
room, and that was from early in the morning until 
late at night. Even the vigil of the night nurse was 
sometimes shared by her when Violet could not sleep. 

Mr. Langdon was always at haiid, and almost 
always controlled his feelings, for Laura's coming -was 
a great relief to all. The consultation of the doctors 
gave him no room for hope, and though he never 
acknowledged it to Violet, she felt that this was so. 

Th6 news of her danger soon spread over the townj 
and visitors and callers from far and near came with 
proffers of sympathy and help. But as Laura observed 
thftt these visits wearied Violet, they were sooa 
forbidden. 

"Laura," Mrs. Hamilton said, one day, when they 
chanced to be alone in' the nursery, " I wonder yott 
can be so self-possessed in this trouble. I think I 
have great control over my feelings, yet I am often 
obliged to leave the room to hide my tears.'' 

" Mother," Laura answered, " I have been severely^ 
schooled in adversity, and have learned to some: 
extent the habit of self-control. I have found that 
there is* nothing gained by constant repining over 
sorrows that must be endured."^ ' ' 

" But I know you are tender-hearted, and that Vio- 
let is yery dear to' you." 

"There are few, very few persons in this world, 
mother,' whom I dearly love. I have grown cold and 
hard in my loveless life, until I distrust the professions 
of most people, and so make none in return. But my 
little sister is as dear to me as my own heart's blood. 
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I would not grieve her, or shorten her dear frail life 
one precious moment by my selfish repinings.'' 

" But do you not sometimes fear she may think you 
cold or unfeeling P Mrs. Hamilton asked, hesitatingly. 

" No, mother, she understands and appreciates my 
motives, for those near death see more clearly than the 
living. She sent for me in the hope that I would 
make the remamder of her life more peaceful by cheer- 
ing and comforting you all, and I will not disapx>oint 
her in almost her last wish. Mother," and she threw 
herself wearily into a chair, "I love you dearly, yet 
there is no oth^ person on earth whose death could 
stir my soul as Violet's. We were playmates together ; 
and sat at the same desk at school, and slept upon the 
same pillow at night. For yeiirs we were almost 
inseparable by night and day, and all these years she 
never wronged me !" 

The tears were falling fast over Mrs. Hamilton's 
face, but Laura rose, bathed her forehead, and went 
into the sickroom. 

Mrs. Hamilton, entering a few moments after, heard 
Violet giving Laura du'ections with regard to her little 
child. She felt it was just, and yet it touched her a 
little that Violet could not trust her with its care, but 
preferred her sister's judgment in the matter. 

^'^ Laura," Violet said, "You will come to see her 
sometimes, will be with her, and guide and instruct 
her whenever you can 5 not just now, perhaps, so much 
as by and by, when she is older and needs a mother's 
guiding hand." 

^' Whenever 1 can," Laura repeated, earnestly. 

Violet seemed lost in thought for a few moments. 
Then, as if speaking to herself, she said : 

"It is a sacred thing, the training of a little child. 
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I myself dtti but a child, and might not have strength 
to guide my own in the way she should go. She can 
never miss what she has known so short a time — a 
mother^s love.'^ 

Soon after this she seemed to grow weaker. Eliza 
was summoned; — Mr. Hamilton also, remained- at 
Bloom-Centre. Lena Gilbert, who had always seemed 
to take a great interest in Violet, came up to see her 
for a short time. 

But Laura was with her almost constantly, and 
must wait upon her, though so many others were near 
at hand. Her duties, however, were light, for Vic^t 
suffered but little, and was very patient and con- 
siderate. 

There were no final farewells, no sad leave-takings. 
Death, so long expected, came with noiseless wing at 
last. Yiolet seemed to rs^Uy for a few hours, and 
apx>eared brighter than usual, but when evening came 
her strength rapidly declined. Laura and Mr« Lang- 
don, who watched more closely than the others, felt 
that her last hour had come. Chice she moved slightly ,> 
and in a faint voice asked for her child. 

Laura brought little Yiolet into the room, and held 
her in her arms while her mother kissed the little one 
for the last time. Both felt it was the last, though no 
word was si)oken by either. Then, giving the child 
into the arms of its nurse, Laura sat down by her 
sister's side, taking the slender, delicate hand in her 
own. 

Violet slept for a short time so serenely and quietly, 
they hoped she might gather strength for a few last 
waking moments, but before they wore aware, Death 
stood in the presence of all. Laura was the first to 
observe it. 
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" She is dying,'^ islie whispered, with lips almcNst as 
white as her sister's ; and rising, she tenderly closed, 
for the last time, Violet's soft blue eyes. 

And so, without a word — ^without a movement 
or a struggle — ^with scarcely a quiver of the pale, 
patient face, she passed froin the presence of her 
Mends into the light of eternity. . 

She was buried ^ and the world that had known her 
turned aside for a day and marveled that one so fiedr 
and well-beloved shOiQd die so young ; and then swung 
back into its old accustomed groove. The husband 
sought a darkened room to be alone with his sorrow ; 
and her little child laughed and played in the nursery, 
without knowing or feeling its loss. Mrs. Hamilton 
turned away, stricken at heart, and her husband 
mourned the loss of his &vorite child. Laura ld% the 
house of mourning and went back to her dteary home ; 
thinkiDg desolately of the white face under the coffin- 
lid which she might see on earth no more. 

''And the robins isang in the orchard, where buda to bloesoms 
Of the folded hAods and the still £Eu:e, never the robins knew !" 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

" First love -will in the heart remain 

When its hopes are all cone by ; 
As frail rose-blossoms still retain 

Their fragrance when they die. 
And joy's nrst dreams will haunt the mind 

With the shades 'mid which they sprung, 
As summer leaves the stems behind 

On which spring's blossoms hung. 
A fate like tms hath oft befell 

Even loftier hopes than ours ; 
Spring bids full many buds to swell^ 

That ne'er can jjrow to flowers," 

Time passed on until it reached the close of Jasper's 
last collegiate year. He graduated at twenty-one, the 
time he had hoped to marry. He had studied dili- 
gently for three years, and longed for a change. So 
he determined to spend the summer in Meadville. 
There would be no danger of meeting Violet now. 

The new life he had been leading for three years, 
was haunted with memories of the old. He doubted 
now, if they would ever leave him altogether. They 
tempered his n^ost joyous moments with something of 
sadness. They made him sedate and thoughtful be- 
yond his years ; they had taken the zest and freshness 
of his youth away. 

He studied well, but it was because he did what- 
ever he undertook conscientiously aind earnestly. He 
won high encomiums from his teachers, but he re- 
ceived them more soberly and qidetly than a man of 
middle age would have done. He never seemed un 
duly elated ; never expressed more than a quiet smile 
of satisfaction at his succe^us. His friends said he was 
like his uncle in this particular, but his mother knew 
his nature seemed greatly (Ranged. 
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When the news of Violet's death reached him, he 
appeared to bear it quietly. Mrs. Douglas was the first 
to hear of it, through Dora, and she communicated it 
to Jasper one evening, when his studies for the week 
were completed. 

" I have sad news fot^ you, Jasper,'' she said, as 
they sat quietly together in the library. 

He looked up in slight surprise, as if nothing could 
^ect him seriously now. 

" What is it, mother ?" he asked. 

^< Violet is dead." 

^* Violet dead ! " he echoed. " I never thought of 
that." 

His mother gave him the particulars of her death, 
which he received silently. 

" Is she buried!" he a«ked, when she had finished. 

" Yes." 

When it was time to retire he went up stairs, and 
after locking his door, sat down to think what effect 
her death could have upon him. 

" It should be nothing to me whatever," he said, bit- 
terly. " She is dead and buried, and I hear of it only 
by chance. If I had known it in time, I would have 
looked upon her dead face, at any cost. Perhaps it is 
better that I did not. I could hardly have controlled 
my feelings; for, though I try to disguise the fact, 
from mother and myself, too, I love her still !" 

But this mood passed away, and a calmer one came. 
She had been dead to him for years, and her real death 
could not separate her from him more hopelessly than 
the first had done. 

When he left college, and decided to go up to Mead- 
ville, he wondered whether he would be relieved bv a 

7 V 
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change of scene, or if his old haunts would seem deso- 
late, now that Violet was gone. 

Dora and Stanley were to be Iharried during the 
summer. Just a quiet, pleasant wedding they were to 
have, for Dora had only recently laid aside her mourn- , 
ing. Still, Mrs. Tracy, St^ey's mother, insisted that 
they should be married in the evening and give some 
sort of a party, at least.'' 

She remembered the sliow and glitter of Violet's 
wedding three years before, and she did not wish her 
old neighbor and enemy, Mrs. Hamilton, to cast her 
daughter-in-law that-was-to-be so completely in the 
shade. 

Dora, who, since her mother's death, had been her 
father's housekeeper, made some slight demur. 

" I have no mother to help me," she said ; " no one 
hut sister Maggie, who has much less experience than 
I. We cannot attend to all the preparations for a 
party, especially as my mind will be so preoccupied. 
I'm afraid everything would go wrong." 

" But I'll help you, my dear,r said Mrs. Tracy ; and 
she was as good as her word. 

Still, a great deal of care fell upon Dora ; and at 
last, in her perplexity, she wrote to her old Mend, 
Mrs. Douglas, asking her to come up with Jasper, and 
remain until the wedding was over. 

Mrs. Douglas cheerftilly accepted the invitation; 
for Dora and her parents had been so kind to her in 
former days, she was glad of an opportunity to return 
a favor. So she at once set out for Meadville, accom- 
panied by Jasper. 

He was to return to the city in autximn, to attend a 
course of medical lectures, and also to continue his 
reading linder his uncle's direction. Afterward, Dr.. 
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Irving hinted a journey to Europe and further study 
before establishing a practice. Jasper liked employ- 
ment, and was interested deeply in the profession he 
had chosen. Kelying upon his uncle's judgment, he 
followed implicitly the course marked out for him. 

Quiet Meadville had scarcely changed in appearance 
in the three years of Jasper's absence. The children 
he had known were young gentlemen and ladies — 
there were a few strange children in the street — a few 
more graves in the churchyard — ^that was all. 

Altogether, the visit did him good. He was quite 
lionized now, by those who had never cared for him 
before. He had grown somewhat cynical, and this 
afforded him some slight amusement. 

Dora's wedding was over. Mrs. Hamilton had not 
attended it 5 she seldom went out now. Still it was a 
success ; and Mrs. Tracy thanked Mrs. Douglas warmly 
for her timely assistance in perfecting the arrange- 
ments. Soon after, Mrs. Douglas returned to the city 
to join her brother, but Jasper lingered in the village 
until the first •slight frosts warned him that the time 
to resume his studies was near at hand. 

It was a bright, glowing day, and the air was as 
soft and balmy as summer, when he set out for home. 
As he neared Clinton, the cars swept around a curve, 
bringing the cemetery in full view. A sudden impulse 
seized him to stop until the next train, and visit 
Violet's grave. It was formed abruptly, and as sud- 
denly put into execution. 

He left the train, and set out for the cemetery alone, 
trusting to be able to 4nd her grave, for he shrank 
from asking any one where she was buried, fearing it 
woidd lead to other questions, perhaps comment. He 
Trandered about for some time, meeting but few per- 
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sons, as it was early iii the day, and searcliiug among 
the most beautifully decorated graves. At last his 
attention was attracted to an elegant though not large 
monument, upon a gently-sloping hillside. As he 
drew nearer he saw that the lot was bordered with a 
hedge of neatly trimmed box, and in each corner late 
white roses were blooming. 

A child in her baby-carriage sat near it ; and at a 
little distance her nurse was gossiping with another 
servant, who seemed to have an infant in charge. 

The monument consisted of a square, i)olished shaft 
of pure white marble, and standing upon it was an 
exquisitely sculptiu^ed angelj with folded wings, and a 
slender hand i)ointing upward. Jasper drew nearer, 
and saw the gi*ave w as covered with violets. There 
was an inscription at the side of the shaft, which he 
did not stop then, to read ; but in front, engraved 
within a wreath of carved violets and their leaves, he 
saw her name — Violet. 

He bowed his head reverently, and a mist came 
before his eyes. The ak about her grave, even, seemed 
inspirited with the very beauty and grace which always 
surrounded her when living. It was hard for him to 
remember anything now, but that he had loved her^ 
and she was dead. At last he turned to the child, 
who sat like a Fairy Queen in her soft, azure lined 
carriage, with the daintiest of lace trimmed whit© 
dresses, and blue, woodland violets in her prett^f"" 
white hat. 

She did not seem in the least timid, for she looked 
up at once and smiled. Then, pointing one dimpled 
hand towaKl the angel, she said, still smiling': 

<^ Mamma!'' 
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Poor child ! she could never know, or remember her 
mother on earth. 

"What is your name, little onef' Jasper a«ked, 
bending over the carriage. 

" Violet Langdon !" she replied, quite distinctly, and 
without hesitation. 

"How eld are you, darling!" was Jasper's next 
question. 

u Two 'ers old," lisped the clear, bird-like voice. 

She was so like Violet ! The same dark blue eyes, 
and waging, gold-colored hair ; the same sweet mouth 
and fresh, clear complexion. But there was a look in 
her face which her mother's even in childhood, never 
wore. It was not because it was more plump, and her 
cheeks more rosy. It was an expression over the 
whole. A different caniage of the proud little head, 
a more positive glance of the clear eyes bespoke the 
fact that she had a sweet little imperious vriU of her 
own, which would not fail to assert itself when un- 
reasonably opposed. 

Jasper watched her in silent admiration for a few 
moments, a smile lighting his eyes, and then slowly 
breaking over his face. 

" You are a queen," he said, " every inch a queen } 
but evidently disposed to be a very gracious one." 

By this time, the nurse, ha\ing finished her gossip, 
or wishing to satisfy herself who the handsome young 
stranger was, who had taken such a fancy to little 
Violet, came up to the other side of the carriage. 

" It's the baby's mother is buried here, sir," she said, 
seeming to be very communicative — " eighteen months 
ago. She was very handsome, sir, and young, too j 
only ninet«M^n years of age, as the side of the stone. 
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there, tills. She was mild, and quiet, and soft-apokon, 
like the angel she was, sir.'' 

"Does the child resemble her!'- JasiK?r a^sked, 
gravely. 

" Eesemble her, is it f indade she does sir. I don't 
think meself she's quite as fine lookin' as the mistress, 
but her father thinks her the very wonder of the 
world." 

" She seems to be a very happy child. 

" Of course she is, sir. And why shouldn't she be f 
sure she's Iverything she wants — ^the darlin'." 

By this time, little Violet, who seemed to think that 
Mary had said quite enough, called Jasper's attention 
to the pretty white afghan, embroidered with violets, 
which lay in the bottom of the carriage. 

" Dis is my affy," she said. " Aunt Laura maked it 
for me. An' I've got on my new blue shoes, too." 

" I see," Jasper said, laughing, and searching his 
pockets for something which would serve as a play- 
thing for her. Finding nothing available, he drew 
out his watch and placed it in her hand, while he held 
the chain. She had evidently been accustomed to 
such playthings, for she expressed her desire to hear 
it **(tick-tick" at once. 

He amused her for some time, and then, looking at 
the hour, saw it was almost time for him to go. 

" She is a beautiful child," he said, to the nurse. 
Won't you remove her hat a moment, so I can see her 
hair!" 

Anxious to please the fine young gentleman, the 
nurse untied the little hat, acid arranged a refnvctory 
curl or two. 

''Thank you," Jaj^i)er said, slipping some money 
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into her hand. *^ Be kind and gentle to the mother- 
less little darling, always." 

She promised, with a profusion of thanks. 

^*I must go now,'' Jasper said, rising at last. 
"Won't you kiss me good-by, little girl ?" 

The child regarded him soberly for an instant, with 
her honest, eager eyes, then without any appearance 
either of forwardness or embarrassment, she reached 
her white, dimpled arms around his neck and kissed 
him. 

Something like a sob rose to Jasper's lips — it was so 
long since a little child had kissed them. 

" If I could only take her home with me," he thought, 
with a sudden longing; though he did not express 
himself in words, for the nurse was already wondering 
at his great fancy for the child. 

" Good-by," he said, turning reluctantly away. 

She rose to her little feet and reached out her hand.s 
toward him. 

" I love you ! " she said, in her pretty, childish way» 
" Stay !" 

"Oh, the bowld miss!" laughed the nurse, highly 
delighted with the precocity of her young charge. 
" Its not often she takes to any one like that, sir ! " 

Jasper, scarcely noticing what she said, turned 
quickly, and took the child in his arms. 

"You love me, little one!" he said. "There are 
not many in this world who love me truly, or who 
would care to kiss me as you have done to-day, dar- 
ling. And I thank you for it, oh, so much more than 
you can know. I cannot stay now, but I'll come to 
see you again, some day, if both our lives are spared. 
Some day, dear, but now, good-by." 

She seemed satisfied with the promi.se ; and, after 
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kis^ng her again and again^ he placed her in her car- 
riage and left the spot. Eeaehing the depot in time 
for the cars, he took his seat to resume his journey. 
As the train moved away, he found himself humming: 
a song. He stopped ^suddenly, smiling at so unusual 
an occurrence. 

" How is it,'' he asked himself, " that I feel lighter 
hearted than I have been before in years ? I believe 
it is all because Violet's little child kissed me." 

For many days he could scarcely think of anything 
but her. He said to himself again and again she 
should never need a, protector while he lived. True, 
she was surrounded by Mends now, and all that 
wealth could procure. But fortune was a fickle god- 
dess ; and sometime, perhaps he might serve her. It 
almost seemed as if he had something to work for 
now, as though a trust had been confided to his care. 
His old grief, all his old depression of mind was gone. 
Somehow, he could hardly tell how, this little child 
had come between him and his sorrow, leaving only 
peace and tenderness in his heart. 

Mrs. Douglas soon observed the change, and thought 
his visit to Meadville had done him. a world of good. 
He sang and laughed as of old; and, even when 
musing silently by himself, would smile a quiet, sat- 
isfied smile. Thinking the subject over, she wondered 
that he had not seemed more happy while in Mead- . 
ville. Could anything have happened after she left t 
K so, she was surprised that he should have kept the . 
secret from her. 

Dr. Irving appeared to regard the change in Jasper 
with wonder, and yet he was pleased. 

>'What has happened to. Jasper?" he asked Mrs^ 
Douglas, one day. 
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"What, indeed!" thought she, but she could not 
fathom the mystery. 

At last she determined to ask him, but he only 
laughed the more, saying, with a mysterious air : 

" Fll tell you sometime, mother," 

So she determined that he must be in love. One 
day he came home, bringing with him a Parian statue, 
^he statue of a little child. 

" Isn't it prettj", mother ?" he asked. 

-^^ Yes," she said, " but I did not know you were so 
fond of children." 

"I don't care much about then;i generally," he an- 
swered, " for I never have been accustomed to them. 
But this one was so pretty, and its hands and arms 
just like — " 

He paused a moment, and Mrs. Douglas turned, a 
little sharply : 

"Jasper," she said, "ai-e you in love! Why don't 
you tell me what makes you seem so much happier 
than you used to be ! Don't make a secret of it any 
longer." 

He laughed. 

" Yes, mother," he said, " I am, but not in the way 
you think. It is only with a little child." 

" But how could that affect you so ! 

"I don't know, unless it is because it is Violet's 
chad." 

" I see," she answered, more gently. " Tell me all 
about it, Jasper." 

"I stopped in Clinton for a short time on my return," 
he said, " to see Violet's grave. I found it, a lovely, 
peaceful spot, and beside it was Violet's little child. 
The dearest little child I ever saw, mother, with beau- 
tiful eyes." 
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" Is she like Violet T 

"In many particulars, but like herself only, inr 
others. She was not afraid, but spoke and acted in 
the prettiest little way imaginable ; and when I asked 
her, she put her arms around my neck and kissed me. 
I don't know when anything has touched me so, 
before." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Two years passed by. Jasper had finished his coui'se 
of lectures, and the reading presented by his uncle, 
and was now going to spend the summer in Mead- 
ville. On the following autumn, he was to sail with 
his uncle, for Europe. Mrs. Douglas did not intend 
to accompany them, as she i)referred to remain with 
her friends. Time had dealt leniently with her of late, 
and she looked scarcely older, if as old, as when she 
lived with Jasper in their little cottage. 

"I have been very happy in the city,'' she said, 
"but there is no place upon earth which seems so 
much like home as Meadville. And I hope, when you 
commence your practice, Jasper, you will settle down 
here. It will be pleasant for you among your old 
friends ; and you need not work as hard as you would 
be obliged to do if we were poor. 

" Perhaps I may, mother," he said, " if you wish it. 
But I dislike to leave you here in Meadville, while we 
are away, for we may be absent for a year or two." 
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" I shall not be alone, Jasper,'' she said, " I have so 
many warm Mends here. There is dear little Dora, 
who, I believe, would like me to remain with her all 
the time. But I intend to board at Mrs. D wight's, as 
usual^ and then I can visit as I please. Dora's sister 
Maggie is to be married next winter, too, and she 
insists that I shall go and assist her as I did Dora." 

" And after that," said Jasper, laughing, " I suppose 
Mr. Lambert will be so lonely, that you will feel it 
your duty to keep house for him during the rest of 
your natural life." 

^^ Jasper !" she exclaimed, " if you were not six feet 
tall, I'd certainly box your ears !"* 

"I don't believe you know how!" he laughed. 
"And it is altogether too late to begin now. But, 
really it wouldn't be a bad idea — about turning house- 
keeper, I mean — especially as I fancy Mr. Lambert 
himself is very anxious about it, and Dora and Maggie 
both willing." 

Mrs. Douglas looked very grave, but made no reply. 

" Mr. Lambert is so good and kind," continued Jas- 
per, "I shall always feel very grateful to him, for being 
so kind to me when I was poor. I can never repay 
him for it. I never had a real father's care, though he 
seems almost like a father to me, I think. For my own 
part, I would be quite willing for him to become one to 
me in reality ; that is, of course, if it would be agreea- 
ble to you. Your life, for the greater part, has been 
very sad and lonely, and he would love and care for 
you devotedly, I do not doubt." 

StiU she remained silent, though evidently she was 
not displeased — only serious. Jasper kissed her and 
went out. 

^' Dear mother I" he said to himself as he wfilked 
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slowly down the street. " She has been very devoted 
to me, and 1 could not be so selfish as to stand in the 
way of her happiness. And I believe this would really 
make her happier. She is very domestic in her tastes, 
and if I am to turn rover for a few years, she would 
be so much more pleasantly situated, if she had a home 
among the Mends who love her, and where the most 
of her Ufe has been spent." 

So not many weeks after, there was a quiet wedding, 
and Jasper's mother, Mrs. Lambert now, took posses- 
sion of the pleasant home which was to be hers for the 
future, to the content of the Meadville gossips, who 
unanimously voted* the affair as quite natural and 
proper. 

Toward the close of the summer, Jasper visited 
Clinton. I^ot that he had acquaintances there. But 
he wished, before leaving his native shores, to visit 
Violet's grave once more. 

It was a bright August day, and he slowly walked 
through the cemetery and drew*silently toward the 
spot of her last resting-place, hoping to meet little 
Violet there, as before. But the place was vacant. 
He sat down beside the grave, hoping the little child 
might chance to visit the spot. 

At last, despairing of meeting her that day, he rose 
to leave the place. He turned, and met a lady 
approaching the grave. It was Mrs. Hamilton. He 
was about to pass on without speaking, for, though he 
knew her at once, she did not at first recognize him. 
But he hesitated a moment when he saw how pale she 
had grown since he met her last, and how gray her 
soft hair had become. 

9 
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Mrs. Hamilton recognized him as she met his eyes^ 
and pnt out her hand. 

" Jasx)er I or, I suppose I should say Dr. Douglas, I 
did not know you until I observed your eyes. There 
is something in them which, somehow, one never can 
forget. They are honest eyes; no one, not even a 
little child, would ever shrink from them.'^ 

It was true, and yet she said it partly because she 
wished to conciliate him. He was human, and the 
flattering ifliot struck home. His face softened, and 
he thought of the little child who had looked in them 
so fearlessly, in this very spot, two years before. 

" You have changed but little,^ Sirs. Hamilton said; 
"you have grown taller, graver, and more manly. 
But I, alas ! I am greatly changed." And she sighed. 

" You are quite well, I hope I" he asked, politely. 

" Yes,'' she answered, " quite as well as I ever shall 
be, now." 

He bowed, a little absently. 

" You are goiog a\l^y, I hear," she said. 

"For a year or two," he answered. 

" And then ? V 

"I hardly know." 

" I'm glad I happened to meet you before you went 
aw,ay," she said. 

" Thank you." 

He was thinking how changed this woman was, and 
wondering if she appeared so to others. 

"Jasper," she said, after a pause, "I did you a 
great wrong once. You, and the dear child who sleeps 
here. She was beloved and happy in her married life 
— ^yes, she loved her husband too. But it was God's 
mercy. I had no right to exi)ect it. Mr. Langdon is 
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really one of tlie noblest of men,' and she could not 
help loving him." 

" I am very glad — for her sake." 

" I am thankful. Still, I am none the less to blame 
on that account. I made her unhappy for a time, and 
you, too, I do not doubt. I am afraid her engage- 
ment was the cause of your illness," 

" It undoubtedly affected me. Still, I should have 
been sick at any rate, I suppose. But that grief is all 
pajst. God's hand was in it, of that I am quite sure." 

" Yet my conscience reproaches me. I have never 
yet been able to forgive myself for the action I took in 
the matter. I never can, I fear." 

" Do not think of it," he said, in sincere pity for her, 
she seemed so very sorrowful. 

" Can you forgive me, Jasper ? Violet did before 
she died, though she spoke very bitterly to me once, 
about her engagement. It was before her marriage, 
when she heard that you were ill." 

"She did?" 

He seemed to forget, in thinking of Violet, to 
answer Mrs. Hamilton's question, and stood for some 
moments in silent thought. Then he held out his 
hand. 

"I have nothing to forgive," he said. 

^^ But you felt hard toward me, once." 

^^ Once," he echoed, " but indeed, not now. Believe 
me, there is not a shadow of bitter feeling in my heart 
toward you." 

" Thank you, Jasper, I do believe you. I have often 
wished to see you, and ask your forgiveness. But I 
did not dare to seek you, for fear of attracting notice. 
Fow my mind is relieved." 

^< And mine, too, is better satisfied." 
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^^ Have you ever been here before 'i^ 

" Once, only." 

" How long since?" 

" I^early two years." 

" I thought so." 

" I met Violet's Httle child here." 

^^Yes. The nurse happened to bring Violet to see 
me directly afterward, and she mentioned the hand* 
some young stranger who seemed to take such a fancy 
to the baby. I thought of you at once, and asked her, 
in a careless way, to describe you. I was convinced 
that it was you, from her description, although I did 
not speak of it to any one." 

" How is the little child no w ?" 

"Well — quite well. She was never delicate, like her 
mother, although she resembles her closely. Do you 
not think so?" 

" She is very like her." 

" But more spirited. It would be a hard matter for 
any one to control her affections," Mrs. Hamilton said. 

Jasper smiled. 

" She kissed me," he said, " and I don't know when 
anything ever did me so much good. It was like balm 
to my heart, which always, until then, had secretly 
sorrowed for her mother. It has been different ever 
since. I would like to see her once more— now, while 
she is a little child. I came here to-day, more, I 
believe, in the hope of seeing her, than an;y'thing else." 

" She is absent from home, or I would send for her. 
Her father has taken her away for a short visit." 

"Then I shaU be obliged to content myself with the 
memory of her face, as I saw it last. I shall never 
forget it ; or the peace and comfort which it brought 
me." 
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" You will not visit Clinton again, then H^ 

^' 'Noy for I sail next week, and shall leave Meadville 
on the day after to-morrow. As my uncle accompanies 
ine, we will pass through Clinton without stopping.'^ 

^' I hope you may have a safe voyage and a pleasant 
tour throughout. And, when you return, if you ever 
visit Clinton, I shall be glad to see you as often as you 
may find it pleasant or convenient to call. You might 
like to come sometimes, on account of the child.'' 

^^ Thank you." 

He pressed her hand cordially, lifted his hat and 
was about to depart, but she detained him. 

" Stay," she said. " I just happened to think that'I 
have a picture of little Violet with me." 

" Oh, have you *? " He turned quickly. " I should 
so like to see it!" 

Mrs. Hamilton could not help smiling at his eager- 
ness. She unfastened a small locket from her watch- 
chain, and laid it in his hand. 

It was an oval gold locket, with a violet in blue 
enamel on either side. His hand trembled as he 
opened it. The picture was a good daguerreotype, 
the truest of all old pictures, and large enough to show 
distinctly every lineament of the sweet child-face. 

It had changed but little since he looked at it last. 
The features were a trifle older, that was all. The 
clear eyes which had such a fearless though not bold 
look about them, were just the same. 

He looked at it for some time in silence. Mrs. 
Hamilton watched the soft glow which lighted his 
eyes, Then he pressed his lips tenderly to the baby- 
face, closed the locket and gave it back to Mrs. 
Hamilton. 
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" Jasper," she said, " you may keep it if you care 
for it.'' 

"Care for it!" he cried, impetuously, "you know I 
would dearly love td keep it.'' 

" She placed it in his hand." 

<* You are sure it would not be missed !" he asked, 
quickly 5 " that it would not occasion any remark ?" 

<^ Ko one questions me," she answered, with some- 
thing of her old loftiness of manner. " Give yourself 
no uneasiness. I shall keep my own counsel." 

" But do you think Mr. — ^her father — ^would care if 
you gave it to me, if he knew it t" 

*"He knows very well that I would not give her 
picture to any one who Would harm it, or her. If I 
choose to give it to a fiiend who happens to admire it, 
he would never think of offering an objection." 

He fastened it upon his watch-chain. 

" Good-by," he said, taking her hand. "How can I 
thank you? I am your debtor — your sworn ally — 
your firm friend henceforth I" 

She only smiled in answer, and lifting his hat, he 
left the place. 

It was with a lighter heart than when he set out, 
that he entered his mother's room on his return. 

" Mother," he said, ". I have been to Clinton since I 
left you, this morning." 

" To Clinton ? I did not suppose you had been out 
of town." 

" I did not speak of it, for I intended to return 
immediately. I have been absent rather longer than I 
intended. I took a run out on the cars, to take a 
farewell look at Violet's grave." 

" My son, will you never forget her ? " 

" Her memory will always be sweet and pure to my 
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heart, mother. But the bitter pain which her loss first 
caused me, was soothed long ago. I visited her grave 
to-day, because I longed to look upon the face of her 
little child once more." 

" And did you see her f' 

" Ko, but I met Mrs. Hamilton." 

A slight shade passed over Mrs. Lambert's usually 
placid face. 

" I am glad of it, mother," Jasper said, seeing the 
shadow. " She has made everything right. She even 
asked my forgivness for what she once did." 

"Is it possible!" exclaimed Mrs. Lambert, in 
astonishment. 

" Indeed, it is true, though I could scarcely believe 
my own senses. She is looking very old for her, and 
sorrowful. You must forgive her, mother dear. You 
can afford to do so, for you are so happy yourself now 
And she, I think, is really wretched." 

'< No doubt of it. Did she speak of Violet ! " 

" Freely. She told me that Violet was happy in her 
married life, though she herself could not have ex- 
pected it. Little Violet was away from home, or Mrs. 
Hamilton would have brought her to see me." 

"Did she say so?" 

" Yes." 

" Don't believe her." 

" But I must, mother. For she did the next best 
thing, or, rather, that which pleased me better. See 
here." 

He drew out the locket, opened it, and gave it to 
her. Mrs. Lambert held it to the light. 

"The darling!" she exclaimed, the moment she 
caught the expression of the face. 

Jasper smiled — a little, satisfied smile. 
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" I knew you couldn't help loving her, mother dear.'' 

^^Who could? And Mrs. Hamilton gave this to 
you ?" she asked, musingly. " I don't see her object, 
yet. But, Jasper, you must avoid that woman, if you 
hope to be happy in your after life." 

" Why so, mother ?" 

^' She never hesitates to sacrifice the happiness of 
any one who comes between her and her ambitious 
plans." 

" I cannot see the harm in accepting this locket," he 
answered, thoughtfully. 

^' Nor I. But she had a purpose in giving it to 
you, of that you may be sure." 

"ISTot a bad one, I hope. Ah, I see how it is, 
mother," he said, laughing, " I have heard that one 
woman could never forgive another. I wonder if it 
isn't true ? " 

^' There may be something in it," she laughed in 
response. " But I fancy it would be just as hard for 
a man to forgive a rival." 

"I'm sure I never felt the slightest degree of enmity 
toward Mr. Laugdon.'^ 

" But he never wronged you. I do not doubt that 
he is the very soul of honor. But if it had been other- 
wise, if he had planned deliberately against you, to 
rob you of Violet, and succeeded, you would never 
have believed in him afterward." 

" I believe you are right, mother dear. Still, deep 
sorrow may change a person's feelings, and I am sure, 
whatever Mrs. Hamilton may have been to me in the 
past— she is my friend now." 

Mrs. Lambert sat for some moments in silence. 
Jasper watched her lace, and was glad to see a smile 
break over it at last. 
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" I see how it is/' she said j " Mrs. Hamilton is never 
satisfied unless she can be planning a marriage for 
some one or at least, a match in the future. She knows 
that you are, or will be, rather, one of the wealthiest 
young men in the country round. In her opinion, yoa 
will be about the right age to marry when Violet has. 
grown to young womanhood. Let me see. Yes, when 
she is sixteen you'll be thirty-five. And you will be 
educated, traveled — everything that she desires in a 
gentleman. I wonder it did not strike me at once." 

Jasper laughed heartily. 

" WeU, mother,'' said he, " if she designs me for her 
future grandson-in-law, she will certamly do me no 
harm in the meantime." 

<< Ko. And on the whole I am glad of it. I shall feel 
safer about you. If she can keep you firom marrying 
any one else, by giving you Violet's picture to carry 
about with you, she will be sure to manage the rest 
when the child is grown." 

" Mother," said Jasper, " I only hope you may prove 
a true prophetess, although such a thought never 
occurred to me until I was riding home in the cars 
to-day with this dear little face over my heart." 

" ph, wise, wise Mrs. Hamilton ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Lambert, gravely shaking her head. "That woman's 
ingenuity is perfectly astounding ! " 

" I hope you don't object to this, mother!" 

" !No, indeed. ^N'othing would please me better. 
I'm delighted to find that for once her ambition and 
our inclinations lie in the same direction. But she 
certainly is a remarkable woman I She will trample 
upon your heart, and then, when it suits her fancyj. 
will, by one trifling act, make you her firm Mend for- 
ever. Even I admire her wonderful energy and force 
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of character, when she caused me years of unhap- 
piness.'^ 

" She is a good friend when she chooses to be, or a 
terrible enemy, you mean. I do not fear her. We are 
rich, mother, and therefore, she will always be our 
friend." 

A ring was now heard at the door bell, and Stanley 
and Dora Tracy were shown into the parlor. 

Dora soon spied the locket which was suspended 
from his chain. 

"What is that?" she asked. "Come, show me. 
Whose picture does it contain, and where did you get 
itt As I live, it has a violet upon the outside." 

" Which question shall I answer 1" laughed Jasper. 

" All of them, of course, stupid 1 " 

" Well, then, it is a locket. Here is the outside, 
which I am quite willing to show you. It was pre- 
sented to me by a lady, and it contains the portrait of 
my sweetheart." 

" Anything else f " she asked. 

" Yes, a curl of her hair, opposite the picture." 

^^ What color is the hair f " 

" Gk)lden." 

"Whose is it?" 

" I ought not to teU." 

" And why not, pray ?" 

" Because, although I love her verj^ dearly, we're not 
engaged." 

" Do you mean to go away and leave this on my 
mind ; you cannot be so cruel." 

"I don't know. Pm not much given to having 
secrets, and I really don't care if you see it, Dora, but 
I would not like to have it generally knovni." 
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"Well, I won't tell it generally, then, only occa- 
sionally." 

He removed the locket from his chain and placed it 
in her hand. 

" Oh, the little beauty ! " Dora exclaimed. " I know 
very well who she is, though perhaps Stanley does 
not.'' 

" Let me see it,'^ he said. ^" Yes, I think I could 
guess who she is, without the slightest difficulty. 
Your sweetheart is a very dainty little lady, Jasper J' 

" And willful. 111 warrant," laughed Dora. 

Jsksper looked, at the picture for a moment. 

" Fll trust her eyes," he said. " Even if wilMuI, sbe 
would be right in nine cases out of ten. And one has 
a right to be willftd, when one is sure of being right." 

" But, Jasper," said Dora, " my curiosity is only 
half satisfied. I want to know how you came to see 
her, and who presented you with the locket f " 

" I neva: saw her but once," he said. 

" And she gave you this 1 " 

" No, but she kissed me." 

" You are dreadfully provoking. When did you get 
the locket f" 

" To-day." 

" And who gave it to you f " 

" Mrs. Hamilton." 

"Is it possible!" 

"Yes, she gave it to me before I asked for it." 

Mr. Lambert and Dr. Irving now entered the room, 
and after spending a merry hour, Stanley and Dora 
took their leave. 

Two days afterward Jasi)er bade adieu to his mother, 
and Meadville friends. 

" Good-by, mother dear," he said, " I am so glad to 
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leave you beloved and happy ; better cared for than if 
you were with me. I will be sure and write you often, 
and keep you posted as to my health and whereabouts, 
and how I am enjoying myself.^ 

" Take care of yourself, my son,'' she said, the tears 
gathering in her eyes. " Be very guarded, and careful 
to shun all appearance of evil." 

"Yes, dear mother, J have my uncle's example, and 
your teachings to direct me, when I myself am in doubt 
as to which way to go. And besides, (here he laid his 
hand significantly upon the locket wMch was in its 
place over his heart) I have here a cbarm, a talisman, 
to keep me out of harm's way." 

Mrs. Lambert smiled through her tears. He kissed 
her and was gone; 

Mr. Lambert accompanied Jasper and his uncle to 
the depot. 

" My boy," he said, taking Jas^per's hand at parting, 
*^ when you are tired of travel, you always know where 
to find a home. You are my son now, in truth, as I 
used to wish when you were younger. You are to 
come to me as a father, always. Dont forget to write 
your mother often, for she will be anxious about you.'' 

The two men stood, looking sadly into ^aoh« other's 
eyes. There had always a firmi friendship existed 
between them, though one was scarcely more than a 
boy even now, and the other had passed life's prime. 

"Thank you," Jasper said at last, both for your 
goodness to mother and to me. I believe I have 
always loved you as a son. I will write home often, 
rest assured. Good-by, father." 

Mr. Lambert's eyes were humid as he shook Dr. Irv- 
ing's hand, and extended to him also, the invitation to 
make his house his home, whenever he felt so disposed. 
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Then Jasper and his uncle both bowed to the crowd 
of Mends upon the platform, and were whirled swiftly 
away. 



CHAPTEE XXYL 

Laura Mason sa^ in her husband's room with a 
thankless task before her. Mr. Mason was ill and 
scarcely able to leave his bed, weak in everything but 
temper 5 and she sometimes feared that it would swallow 
up every other quality of his nature, both mental and 
physical, and leave her with a querulous ghost to amuse 
during the remainder of her life. Outwardly she was 
little changed since we saw her last. As beautiful, as 
weary as ever, she seemed, as she sat trying to quiet 
her nervous, excitable invalid, on a dull autumn day. 

She had so little pleasure to remember, in the dreary, 
slowly passing years since Violet died. Still, there 
had been some sweet among the bitter. Lena had 
always been her true Mend, and had rendered her 
many kindnesses for which she was. very grateful. 
Then, too, she had sometimes stolen up to Clinton for 
a short time to caress Violet's child, which was the 
dearest object on earth to her now. Little Violet was 
now five years old ; a dear little plaything, though too 
young for study. Sometimes Laura would bring her 
home for a visit, and Mr. Mason would seem divert- 
ed by her for awhile, but he soon tired of everything; 
and as he employed the whole of Laura's time, she had 
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little leisure to devote to the child. Besides, her 
father missed her when away, and always came for her 
after a short visit. 

As Mr. Mason's health began to grow more feeble, 
he seemed more anxious to hide the fact from his 
Mends. It was a pitiful sight to Laura, to see him 
dress with so much care each day, when he could 
scarcely walk from weakness and tremulousness. 
Then he would order the carriage, and sitting straight 
as a statue, take his daily ride, bowing politely to his 
acquaintances when he chanced to meet them, though 
he was scarcely able to even touQh his hat; and Laura 
was obliged to mention the fact whenever a Mend 
approached, for his failing sight prevented him from 
i^ecognizing any one. 

But there cd^me a time when he was unable to leave 
his room, and he was confined to his bed for days 
together. Then came a season of weary watching for 
Laura. Mr. Mason was unable to sleep, except to 
catch a few moments of repose at short intervals, and 
he was unwilling to allow Laura any opportunity for 
rest. He seemed, however, to have a sort of fondness 
for her, which helped to lighten her task, somewhat; 
but he could not bear to have her leave him for a mo- 
ment. 

It was impossible to obtain nurses to take care of 
him. He was violent whenever a strange person came 
into his room ; but sometimes, when Laura's strength 
was nearly exhausted, Lena would come and remain 
with her father, and send Laura away to sleep back 
her strength and spirits. Mr. Mason never liked this 
change, for Laura would indulge his whims as far as 
possible to do so, while Lena did everything in her 
own way. 
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" Laura," he said, one day, " read to me." 

" Certainly. What shall it be, the morning paper ?" 

"Yes, anything. I don't care what you read, so 
long as it interests me and occupies my mind." 

So Laura took the paper and began to read. 

" You've read for an hour," he cried, in a few mo- 
ments, " and not one word of news in the whole. How 
can any one publish such nonsense f And how in 
this world can you read it? Do try and find some- 
thing interesting I " 

So she sought for something more exciting, but soon 
he interrupted her again. 

' " Laura ! that Is the fifth murder you have read me 
this morning ; you annoy me dreadfully. You know 
such things make me nervous, and why will you insist 
upon reading them to me t Do put up that stupid 
paper and talk. I don't care for reading at all. I 
believe you knew it before you commenced, and only 
wished to excite me." 

So she laid aside the paper, and tried to amuse him 
in some other way ; but he was so very restless, it was 
impossible to please him. 

"Don't talk upon such subjects!" he said. "They 
don't interest me in the least. Gossip, of all things, I 
most dislike. Ko, don't talk about books, music, or 
paintings. What do I care about them ?" 

" Shall I read you some i)oetry f " she asked. 

" Yes, if you can find anything worth reading." 

" Would you like Shakspeare f " 

" Shakspeare f Ko indeed ! you might as well read 
me a novel at once. You are well aware that my taste 
doesn't lie in that direction." 

" Well, would you like something from Longfellow, 
or Tennyson?" 
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" No, no ! You know I don't like them. You surely 
must be able to think of some old poems that are in- 
teresting." 

So Laura ransacked her brains and the bookshelves 5 
but all to no purpose. Nothing interested him, nothing 
pleased him. She sat down and looked despairingly 
out of the window. 

" Now, there is Goldsmith's Hermit. You might 
have thought of that long ago, Laura. I used to read 
it when I was a boy. It is really splendid," said Mr. 
Mason. 

^' Yes, it is very pretty," she replied, glad to find 
that he did like something. She read it, between his 
interruptions and comments, and when she finished he 
said: 

"Laura, you know you did not read the whole. 
There was one part of it which was very affecting, and 
you have omitted it entirely. It is just like you to 
leave out the best passages. You are precisely like 
George Gilbert, when he tdls a joke. He always leaves 
out the funny part of it." 

" I read the whole of it," she said. 

" You know you did not!" he exclaimed, becoming 
excited at once. " Now read it over again, since you 
choose to be so cross about it" 

She repeated it, with the same result. 

" I wish you would read me John Gilpin," he said. 
" That I know to be very amusing." 

She brought Cowper, and commenced reading, but 
he interrupted her before she had finished a dozen 
lines. 

"That isn't John Gilpin, surely?" he said. "M 
warrant it is some old see-saw thing you've found, 
and introduced his name in it occasionally." 
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" "NOj^ she replied, " it is the original poem." 

"Laura!" he exclaimed, in a rage, "I read that 
poem before you were bom, and I think I ought to 
know it by this time ! Don't reM another word of 
that doggerel. See if you can order me something fit 
to eat!" "^ 

" What would you like !" she asked. 

" I don't 'know. You ought to be able to think ot 
something yourself that would tempt my api)etite. 
But no, not a thing can be prepared, without I order 
it myself." 

" Will you have some oysters f " 

" Oysters ! Fve had nothing else for the past six 
months. Don't ever speak of oysters again to me." 

"Could you relish a poached egg or some milk 
toa«t?" 

" Ko ! no I I tell you I am tired of eggs, and as f&r 
milk toast, I don't see how you could mention it, when 
the milk is nothing but chalk and water, and not fit. 
for the stomach of lin ostrich I" 

" Dry toast, then." 

" I don't want toast, I say ! You know I hai^ na> 
appetite, and yet you insist on the same thiiig^ ^^j; 
after day." 

"Perhaps you would relish chicken soi^y. Y;OUi 
haven't had any of that in a long time." 

"I don't relish soups. You know tha|t v^ryv well.\ 
You are only trying to torment me. 1^ no doubtv, 
you would try and starve me to deatjiy if you..<ml3r; 
dared." 

" 111 give you anything you like," sh^e, said; . 

" Well, since I come to think abcti^t it^ I believe 111 
take a dish of lobster, plain, witl^,. plenty of- pepper- 
sauce. I want it at once, too." 
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" I'll order it, but lobster is very indigestible, and 
I'm afraid it wiU not agree with you.'' 

"I knew how it would be!" he exclaimed, in a 
peevish tone, almost like the whine of an imbecile. 
" Vm one of the wealthiest men in the city, and I can't 
even have lobster ! one of the cheapest things in the 
market ! I believe I will just send you away, and let 
Bridget take care of me altogether. Any servant 
would be more obliging than you are." 

Laura wished he would carry his threat into execu- 
tion, for a day or two, at least. She did not speak of 
it, however, but pulled the bell and ordered the lob- 
ster at once. 

Weary and worn as she was, she threw herself into 
an easy chair, and as Mr. Mason, having carried bis 
point, was quiet for a moment, she fell into a light 
dose. 

She had scarcely closed her eyes, before she was 
awakened by Mr. Mason, who threw a pillow at her 
head. 

" I believe you will kill me I" he shrieked. " Go to 
sleep right before my eyes when I'm waiting for 
luncheon I You are growing to be most insufferably 
stupid ! " 

"I wish I could be entirely stupid!" she cried, 
starting up. '' Unconsciousness in any form would 
be a blessing I " 

She was weak and nervous from lack of sleep, and 
her burden seemed greater than she coidd bear. 

" K I had ever loved him ! " she moaned to herself. 
" If I had ever respected him, even, I could endure 
this better. But his nature is harsh, coarse and cruel, 
his disposition selfish and vindictive. If he loved me, 
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even, it Tronld not be so hard. As it is, the cup has 
been bitter and foamless, from first to last." 

He seemed worse than ever after he had eaten the 
lobster, for he began to suffer from indigestion. 

"Fm very weary," she ventured, at last, "I don't 
know when I have had two hours of consecutive sleep. 
Let me call Bridget to sit with you, and then go and 
take a short nap." 

" Oh, you heartless wretch !" he groaned. " Here I 
am, just at the point of death, and you want to go 
away and sleep until it is all over. Oh, the plague I 
the misery of having a young and heartless wife I" 

He seemed to grow weaker, as the season advanced, 
and was obliged to remain quiet a greater part of the 
time, as conversation tired him. 

<^ Laura," he said, one day as she sat near his bed* 
side, " I have been very unkind to you, and I am sorry 
for it. I have always said I did not care for you, but 
only married you for the sake of having a handsome, 
showy wife. You have been so good and gentle with 
me, that I do love you dearly. I have loved you for a 
long time. Bemember this when I am gone, and try 
and forget all my wickedness. I believe I was always 
selfish and passionate, and I suppose I shall be until I 
die. But you will remember that I said once, I loved 
you." 

" Yes," she answered, sadly, " I will remember." 

" And I know you did not marry me for the sake of 
my money. It was your mother's fault. I always 
knew it, and it cut me a little, to think that woman's 
command could procure what my money could not 
purchase. Your trouble will soon be over, my child, 
and I hope your after life will be happy." 

His words did comfort her. And, although he was 
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just as peevish afterward, it seemed easier to bear, 
because he had said he loved her. 

Still, she experienced a feeling of relief, mingled 
with the awe which the presence of death always 
brings, when he lay quiet and cold in his last sleep. 
And yet it seemed hard, to know that it was her hus- 
band, and she was so cold-hearted as to feel relief and 
not true sorrow when he was dead. 

" You have nothing to grieve for, dear,'' said Lena. 
" You have done your duty toward him, faithfully, 
have borne with his errors as no other woman could 
have done. His life, at the last, was a sad burden to 
himself, and a source of trouble and torment to us. 
Let us be thankful that all is over.'' 

" Yes," replied Laura, sadly and solemnly. " He 
was a burden to us all — ^to himself as well. The black- 
ness of the long night of sorrow which he brought 
ime, will cast a shadow over all my days. Yet he was 
my husband and your father, Lena. We must remwn- 
ber him, only as such, hereafter ; and let the mantle of 
charity, and the darkness and stillness of the grave 
cover his errors and infirmities from our memory as 
firom our sight.'' 
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OHAPTEE XXVII. 

' Mr. Mason, in his wiU, left his handsome house to 
George Gilbert. The remainder of his property, which 
was large, he divided equally between Lena and 
Laura. 

Lena was anxious for Laura to remain with them. 

" Betain your own rooms, just as they are,'' she 
urged, kindly. "George said only this morning, that 
you were welcome to a home with us, always.'^ 

"Thank you, dear, for yotir kindness,'' Laura said. 
"But I should never care to go into society agaiii, 
and I will find some quiet place, where I can enjoy my 
books, and music, and painting. Perhaps, too, I shall 
do something in the way of reheving the needy.'' 

" But you can do all that here, my dear." 

"Kot so wdl. For after the time of mourning is 
expired, you wiU, doubtlesis^ become very gay. You 
have wealth, a pleasant home, and what is better than 
an, a husband who loves you devotedly. Everything 
that fashionable life requires, is yours. I will remain 
with yon for* awhile, for you will doubtless be lonely. 
But when summer comes, FU go up to Clinton." 

" Your mother has written for you to come, has she 
not!"' 

" Yes. And as her health is delicate, I suppose I 
ought to go. Besides, I want to look alter little Vio- 
let. So far I have been unable to give her the atten- 
tion which her dying mother asked of me. But I shall 
watch her more closely in the future." 

Toward the last of April, Laura left the handsom 
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city home which had been hers for more than eight 
weary years. 

"You are to come back always," Lena said, "just 
as though it was your home." 

" Thank you, dear. I think I will make you a short 
visit each winter, perhaps. And if you are ever weary 
and want a good, quiet country-rest, come to me 
always, for wherever I am you will be welcome." 

So they parted. 

The country was beautiful, for it was early spring. 
When Laura reached Clinton, she saw the orchards of 
Bloom-Centre were beginning to bud, for the weather 
was extremely mild. 

Mrs; Hamilton met her daughter at the depot, with 
her carriage. She kept a carriage of her own now. 
Mr. Hamilton's practice was large, and some fortunate 
speculations in real estate had made him almost rich. 

Violet's death had changed her. Not completely — 
but only for the time — ^for the same old love of power 
smouldered in her breast. To strangers she was still 
reserved and haughty. Her dress, when. she rode out, 
or sat statue-like, in church, was of the costliest 
mourning which idhe ootQd procure. But the white 
threads had cr^t thickly into her still abundant hair, 
until it was more like silver than gold. The xdiarge of 
the house was given into the hands of servants. Her 
white hands had grown more slender ; they were often 
idle now. Her step, though dignified and stately, was 
slower than before. 

She was still a handsome woman, everywhere 
admired. Her £su)e appeared quite young, and her 
wavy, silvery hair imparted a gentle dignity to the ex- 
pression of her countenance. But her life had becom e 
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listless, weary. Nothing interested her, as in the 
olden time. 

She always treated Eliza and her little ones tenderly. 
But she did not seem to care for the presence of chil- 
dren. Even little Violet, who was very sweet and fair, 
scarcely seemed to divert her grandmother's mind 
from its morbid train of thought. 

" Her daughter's death has been a severe blow to 
Mrs. Hamilton," every one said. " And no wonder. 
Mrs. Langdon's beauty was the talk of the town." 

But she was too proud to seek sympathy, so she 
seemed to creep withiii herself; and avoided, rather 
than courted society. 

Laura's presence was a great relief to her. She at 
once assumed the control of the household affairs^ and 
her constant, quietly cheerful companionship proved 
beneficial to her mother's morbidity of mind. 

" Laura/ said Mrs. Hamilton, one day, "I want you 
to stay with me always, or until you marry again. 
You must never go back to Lena's. When you were 
away, I was very lonely — almost gloomy ; but ilince 
you came home, you interest my mind in so many 
pleasant subjects, that I cannot spare you to go away 
again." 

" I will stay with you cheerftdly, upon one condition, 
mother. You must never seek to urge or influence me 
to a second marriage. Marriage to most women is 
nothing more or less than genteel, but abject slavery. 
To my mind slavery is a very poor word to express 
what it is. I do not mean to say that true marriage 
is so, for I have seen some exceptions to the rule. I 
ikiiik I have, I mean, for my life has led me to distrust 
every one. I have tried the slavery to my present 
content. I have no wish to take a share in the mA^tcv 
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monial lottery. There are too many blanks. Single 
life may be lonely, but it is peaceful, at least." 

Laura saw a look of dismay upon her mother's face, 
and she turned to find Mr. Langdon standing in the 
doorway. His face was flushed, and: she knew he had 
overheard all she said. 

She said to herself that she was sorry he had heard 
her, and the red blood flamed across her face as she 
rose and gave him her hand, asking for little Violet. 

" She is well," he answered. " I brought her with 
me, but Jane met me at the door and took the child 
out into the garden. I did not intend to play eaves- 
dropper, believe me ; I hope you will pardon me for 
hearing your words, accidentally. Jane said you were 
both at home, so I came in here without further 
ceremony." 

" You were right," Laura said, herself once more. 
•^^ There is no more need of ceremony here, than in 
your own house, Donald. We ought to feel like 
brother and sister — ^ypu and I — ^though I never had a 
brother, and you are sisterless. Our lives are very 
quiet, and for little Violet's sake, if not for our own, 
we should do this." 

" I wish you would treat me like a brother," he said; 
" I am very lonely. K you should ever, in any way 
need a brother's help or care, I hope you will not 
hesitate to call upon me." 

She only bowed in return. 

" It was on Violet's account that I called to see you 
this morning," he said, as he left Laura's side, and 
resumed his seat. " She is now, as you know, six 
years old. She has never been to school, and cannot 
even read. I think it time for her to begin to thintc 
about study,'* 
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*' I have thought so/' Laura replied, " and formed a 
plan for her education which pleased me well, and to 
which I hope you will give your consent." 

He smiled, a singular little smile, which set Mrs. 
Hamilton to wondering, at once. 

" I would like to hear your i)lan," he said. " There 
is but little doubt as to my consent 5 for I know in 
such matters at least, your judgment is superior to 
mine." 

" Thank you," she replied. " But if you please, we 
will waive compliments. They are scarcely necessary 
between brother and sister. There is nothing nearer 
my heart than little Violet's welfare. And I thought 
— ^if you would allow it — I would like her to come and 
spend three hours with me each morning, and I will 
teach her. If, after she learns to rer.d and Avrite, we 
think it advisable to spend more time in study, we will 
gradually increase the number of hours, and you could 
direct her studies in the evening.?' 

This proposal was entirely unlocked for by Mr. 
Langdon. He had been dreading lest she should think 
it best to send her away to school after a time at least, 
and now he sat in speechless astonishment. 

Mrs. Hamilton, supposing his silence arose from 
another cause, here broke in. 

"I hope you don't doubt her ability, Donald. 
Laura's education was considered very thorough and 
complete, and after her marriage, she continued her 
music, painting, and the study of the languages, for 
her own amusement." 

Another surprise, to find that he had been misunder- 
stood. Mr. Langdon seemed to have lost the use of 
his tongue for the moment. 

" Pardon me," he said at last. ^' I hope Laura d\<k 
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not for a moment suppose that I doubted her ability in 
the matter. I was astounded to find her willing to 
make such a sacrifice for the good of the child ^ and 
was only debating in my mind as to whether it was 
right for me to allow it — ^to render myself and Violet 
30 deeply indebted to her.'' 

Laura answered him quietly, though she flushed a 
little at the novelty of the situation. 

" I did not consider it a sacrifice," she said. " On 
the contrary, I think it was selfishness on my part, 
which first led me td think of making the oflfer. I love 
her very dearly and it will be a delight for me to guide 
her." 

" It shall be as you say, Laura," Mr. Langdon slowly 
replied. " God only knows how I thank you for your 
interest in my darling child." 

Here Violet herself came tripping in, throwing a kiss 
to her grandmother, but climbing at once to Laura's 
knee. Her hands were filled with fragrant autumn 
flowers, with which she proceeded to deck her aunt's 
hair ; kissing her occasionally as she paused to observe 
the effect of her ornamentation. 

" My dear," Laura said, with a smile, *^ the flowers 
would be more becoming to you than to me. Bring 
me some thread from grandmamma's work-basket and 
I will make them into a wreath for you." 

Highly delighted with the idea, she brought the 
spool of thread, and Laura commenced wearing the 
flowers together, Violet standing by her side, and 
watching the process with evident satisfaction. 

Mr. Langdon 'sat near, silently watching Laura's 
white, jeweled fingers as they deftly laid the flowers in 
place. She seemed to toucli them tenderly, he 
thought, and when the wreath was comi^letcd, she 
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held it up before her, moving each blossom with a car- 
ressing movement, until their bright faces looked in 
the right direction. 

Mrs. Hamilton, sitting a little apart, watched the 
three. 

" What a splendid match Donald and Latira would 
make!" she thought. "Better even than he and 
Violet. He admires Laura, that's plain to be seen, but 
whether or not he loves her I don't know. As to 
Laura, she would pack up her things and leave the 
place forever, if I mentioned the subject to her. She 
has such ridiculous ideas of love and marriage.'' 

She fell to puzzling over the look ui)ou Mr. Lang- 
don's face. It was an expression of sorrowful yearn- 
ing, and he watched Laura without moving his eyes ; 
but whether the look meant regret for the past or 
hope of the future, she could not tell. 

As to Laura herself, ^e did not seem to have a 
thought beyond the flowers 5 and the wreath, when 
finished, was certainly beautiful enough to be a 
thorough subject of study. 

" Now, my little Flower Queen," Laiira said, " kneel 
and receive fhe crown." 

The child knelt down before her aunt, who laid the 
wreath lightly upon the little golden head, and then 
pressed a kiss upon the fresh young lips. 

Violet thanked her joyously, and ran to her father. 

" How does it look, papa f " she asked. 

Laura did not wait to observe the scene, or hear 
Mr. Langdon's answer. Gathering up the stems, she 
went out on the porch to throw them aside. Then she 
waited a moment, looking otit upon the late flowers in 
the garden, and the misty autumn day before she 
entered the house. 
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^^ The season of flowers will soon be ov^," she ssdd, 
as she again took her seat. ^^ Some of the more tender 
ones are akeady touched by the frost, I fiyicy.'' 

" Yes,'' replied Mr. Langdon, ronsing from a reverie, 
" I observed it this morning, for the first. There was 
a slight frost last night.'' 

Violet slipped from her father's knee, and ran down 
stairs to be petted and admired by Jane and the cook. 

Laura sat in silence, seeming somewhat abstracted, 
and Mrs. Hamilton took up the thread of conversation. 

" The forests will soon be gay with the gorgeous 
tints of autumn," she said, eflftisively. " Add although 
some think it a scene of sadness, it always looks 
pleasant and cheerful to me. Winter is, to me, a 
favorite season of the year. The cold, bracing weather, 
seem to give one new energy and life." 

" True." 

Mr. Langdon was becoming as abstracted as Laura. 
Mrs. Hamilton, thinking that it was a favorable omen 
that they should both fall into a reverie, slowly con- 
versed upon unimportant subjects, thinking it would 
not disturb them as readily as profound silence. 

Mr. Langdon was evidently watching Laura closely 
this morning, for what purpose, Mrs. Hamilton could 
scarcely determine. 

Laura sat in a low, easy chair, her trailing black 
robes sweeping the carpet at her side. She would 
have no ruffled, beflounced mourning for her. Her 
dress was almost severe in simplicity, but it fitted her 
perfect form admirably. No ornament, no trimming 
of any kind relieved its plainness, except the folds of 
crape at the throat and wrists. She had not put on 
the widow's cap, for she shrank from, rather than 
coiurted observation. Her jewelry was all laid aside, 
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only the two rings of whose value Mr. Mason once 
^ boasted in her ear.'^ 

" He said once that he loved me,'' she had mused, 
when she put on mourning. " I will wear these in 
memory of that day. Then, too, it will show that I 
have no thoughts of a future marriage, for there is 
not room enough for two wedding rings upon one hand.'^ 

" Her hair was also worn in rigid plainness. But it 
was naturally wavy, and the simplicity of style 
brought out the soft brown tints wonderfully, and 
displayed its abundance also. She looked, as she sat 
in the soft autumn light, — as she was — a woman who 
was lonely and sorrowful, too proud to seek or care 
even for the sympathy of her nearest Mend. 

Understanding this, Mr. Langdon watched her, with 
a silent, tender pity in his eyes. He remembered too 
well, his own loneliniBSS and sorrow after Violet's 
death. It was now nearly a year since Mr. Mason 
died, and Laura had not loved him. Yet to-day, she 
seemed as sad as when she returned to Clinton nearly 
a year ago. 

So, with thes^ thoughts in his mind, he pitied the 
pale, graceful woman before him, so lonely, and cynical 
and weary. With only bitter memories of the past, 
and a cold and cheerless future before her. It might 
be of her own choosing, perhaps, this future, yet stiU 
he pitied her, for the cruel past had made her what 
she was, misanthropic, self-reliant, cold. 

He rose to go at last. 

" It is late," he said. " Come my daughter." 

Laur^ started, as though disturbed from a dream.. 

" If you are willing," she said, '^ I will commence 
with Violet's lessons to-morrow." 

He bowed assent and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXVIU. 

Laura went immediately to her room when they 
were gone. 

It had been Violet's, but, after her marriage, Mrs, 
Hamilton disliked the associations connected with it, 
so she had it refitted. When Laura took possession of 
it she furnished it to suit her own taste. It was very 
pleasant, overlooking tjie flower garden, and a stretch 
of hills and forests beyond the town. 

Laura closed the door rather impatiently, locked it, 
as if to keep her thoughts from wandering outside its 
precincts, and then seated herself by the window. 

"What a miserable coward I am!^ she exclaimed 
to herself. " A miserable coward ! and I never sus- 
pected it until this morning when Donald and I sat 
together speaking of little Violet, and mother looked 
over her eye-glasses so significantly upon us." 

She would allow no one else to scold* her ; so to give 
vent to her feelings, and to keep well reminded of her 
duty, she occasionally scolded herself. After berating' 
herself soundly for a few moments she rose, and care- 
fdlly inspected her own facie and figure in the mirror, 

" I don't look as though I was seeking a husband,'' 
she soliloquized, beginning to regard her cowardice in 
a more complacent light. " My dress is as plain as a 
nun's. I hope he will not think I have any designs 
upon him, from anything mother may say, or that I 
may do for little Violet." 

HCj meant Mr. Langdon, undoubtedly. She was 
very restless and uneasy this morning. She tried to 
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calm lier troubled thoughts and interest herself in a 
book, but her mind would wander from the subject she 
was trying to follow, and she laid the book aside in 
disgust. 

"It shall not influence me in the least,'^ she said. 
" If I cannot conquer the feeling, I will disregard it 
altogether. I will not be such a coward as to fail to 
do my duty by the little child which a sister's dying 
love confided to my care, even though her father, and 
others, may misunderstand my motives in the matter. 
I can only be silent, and wait. Time will vindicate 
my purpose; for I would not marry again, even 
though I knew my future husband was the very best 
man upon the earth." 

She seemed better satisfied, after this, and when 
lunch was over, she put on her hat and shawl, and 
went down stairs. 

" Mother," she said, " Donald interrupted our con- 
versation, this morning, and you had no opportunity 
for answering my question. As I said, I do not intend 
to marry again, and I wish you to promise me that 
you will never urge me to do so. Then, I shall be con- 
tent to make Clinton my home, for I like the place 
and its surroundings, and, of course, prefer to be with 
you. But in this, I must have my own way." 

" I will never urge you to another marriage, Laura," 
Mrs. Hamilton replied. " If you follow your own in- 
clinations in the matter, you wiU please me. You are 
iadei)endently Wealthy, and are old enough and ex- 
perienced enough, to take care of yourself upon all 
occasions. If you prefer to do so, I will not object.'^ 

On the following day the lessons were commenced. 
Laura took her little niece immediately to her room 
upon her arrival, le'a^ing Mrs. Hamilton to entertain 
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Xr. Laogdon^ if he chose to lemain. He did not pro- 
long hill call^ bat left in a few mom^itB. 

Violet wa8 delighted with the idea of knowing how 
to read, and astonished Lanra by learning a number 
of letters on the first morning. 

^^ Do yon know. Aunt Lanra,'' she said, when the 
book was laid aside for the day, ^^ I love yon next to 
papa, though you mustn't tell grandma so, or she will 
be sure to be jealous of you." 

Laura smiled* 

" You do love me a little, then f " she said- 

" Yes indeed* I'm going to try my best and see if I 
eannot learn to do everything as nicely as you can. 
Wheeler says you do ever5i:lmig so welL You won't 
ever become tired of teaching me, I supi)ose ?" 

'' Never, my darling." 

'' Won't you teach me music too I I cau sing 
ah*eady. But I would like to play for papa some- 
times, when he is lonesome." 

'^ You are rather young yet, dear." 

'' I'm six, you know, Aunt Laura," and she drew 
herself up with great diguiiy. 

" Yes, you arc a real little woman. As soon as you 
can read well, I >s ill begin to give you music lessons. 
Will that do r' 

^< Beautifully. Ill learn as fast as I can, so I can 
begin to take music sooner." 

Jane now appeared at the door, to say that Mr. 
Langdon had called for Miss Violet, and was waiting 
in the parlor. 

" He spoke something about you, too. Miss Laura,'' 
said Jane. 

Violet ran down at once, but Laura waited a mo- 
ment to glance in the mirror. It was partly habit, 
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^nd partly to assure herself that her attire was plain 
enough to warrant her in going down. 

Violet was giving her father a graphic description 
of what she had learned during the day, when Laura 
entered the room. 

" You have a very enthusiastic admirer in your 
pupil, Laura,^ he said. 

Laura bowed gravely. 

"It takes so little to please a pleasant tempered 
child," she answered. 

" Only think, papa!'' Violet interrupted, here, "as 
soon as I am able to read well, she is going to give me 
music lessons. And then I will play for you, evenings, 
you know, when we are alone.'' 

He laughed at her pretty assumption of dignity. 
Laura smiled also, but Mr. Langdon fancied she looked 
unusually pale, and said : " If teaching Violet wearies 
you, I hope you will tell me so." 

" It is not in the least irksome," she answered. " I 
like it even better than I thought. Pray give yourself 
no further uneasiness upon the subject." 

"Aunt Laura," said Violet, fearful of losing her 
teacher, " I think it would be easier for you to teach 
me if you came to our house to live." 

This was an attack from an unexpected quarter, 
and Laura's cheeks flushed painfuUy. 

"My dear," said Laura, without glancing toward 
Mr. Langdon, who was very quiet, " it would be quite 
impossible for me to do so. And besides, I prefer to 
remain here with grandma. Good-by ; be sure and 
come to-morrow." 

Bowing gravely to Mr. Langdon, she watched them 
enter the carriage, and then went up to her room. 

10 
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After this she was very self-possessed and quiet in 
Mr. Langdon's presence, almost distant, in fact. 

One day, when the lessons had continued for more 
than a year, (with the usual summer vacation) Adela 
Manning called at Mrs. Hamilton's. 

" My dear," she said to Laura, " it is perfectly won- 
derful, the manner in which you devote your time to 
that child. Every one is speaking of your sacrifices for 
her sake.'' 

" I have made no sacrifice for her sake," Laura 
replied. 

" But x)eople will insist on regarding it in that light, 
my dear. And they persist in saying, too, that her 
father is quite carried away by your graciousness ; 
and, that at some period in the future, not very remote, 
you are to become her mother, in truth." 

" Adela," Laura answered calmly, " that can never 
be. People will always talk, whatever happens. It is 
a very harmless way they have of amusing themselves. 
Still, they shall not deter me from caring for, and in- 
structing little Violet 5 especially as her mother, with 
almost her last dying words, committed her to my 
charge." 

" I don't doubt that you consider it a matter of con- 
science," Adela replied. " And that you will faithfully 
perform your duty in the matter, no one doubts. But 
even if what the people say were true, it would not 
be a crime." 

" No," Laura answered, " it is simply an impossibil- 
ity. I should not consider it a crime, though it is 
forbidden by law in some countries, and many persons, 
as well entitled to their opinion as I am to mine, think 
it morally wrong. If I thought of marrying Mr. Lang- 
don^ my conscience would not hinder me, because he 
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was the husband of my dead sister. But I never, for 
one single moment, entertained the idea. He is a gen- 
tleman, and alone in the world. He has always, since 
his marriage with Yiolet, acted the part of a brother 
toward me. And the people's idle gossip shall not 
deter me from showing him a sistferly kindness, when- 
ever it is in my power to do so." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Hamilton, " the law that for- 
bids a man to marry his deceased wife's sister, is a 
very unjust and ^stupid law, indeed. Of course some 
laws are necessary for the protection of posterity, but 
in such a case as this, they are uncalled for ; as there 
is no consanguinity involved. A law to prevent 
cousins from marrying would be much more just, and 
more to the purpose, in my estimation." 

" I quite agree with you," Adela said. " But, for- 
tunately, no law preventing a man from marrying his 
sister-in-law, exists in this country. Still, if Laura 
has no intention of marrying Mr. Langdon, it would 
not affect her in the least, in any case." 

" I repeat," said Laura, becoming annoyed, " that I 
have no such intention. And I will say, too, that Mr. 
Langdon, so far as I know, has no thought of such a 
thing, either. I should not accept him if he offered 
himself, and Fm very sure I never shall until he does." 

"There are very few men," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
" who will make a proposal of marriage to a woman, 
without some encouragement upon her part." 

" But, according to Adela's report, mother, the peo- 
ple think I have encouraged Donald, by caring for his 
child. He is perfectly able to employ teachers for her, 
and so I confer no favor upon him, in my own esti- 
mation." 

" You may be right," Adela responded, " but whether 
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you will have it so or not, it is a great kindues to Mr. 
Langdon to instruct his child as you are doing, for 
though he might employ teachers, he could not find 
one who would love and instruct her as faithfully as 
you do. And, if he wished a wife, I'm sure he could 
not find another i)erson in the world who would care 
for him, his child and Ms house, as faithfully as you 
would do." 

" I suppose then I am in honor bound to accept him, 
if he asks me to do so," Laura said, rather sharply. 
^' But I don't believe any man has a right to marry for 
the sake of a housekeeper, or for a nurse for his child. 
And a woman who accepts him under such circum- 
stances, will have a Herculean task to x)erform. She 
might better, so far as her own jyeaee or comfort is 
concerned, mount an auctioneer's block in some public 
place, and sell herself to the highest bidder." 

'' My dear," said Mrs. Hamilton, who had a great 
regard for appearances, and who feared that Adela 
would not understand Laura fully — "my dear, you are 
almost too enthusiastic." 

" Not more so than . the case demands," Laura re- 
Ijlied, more quietly. " Understand that I do not mean 
a woman should neglect her husband's children. If 
she has one spark of womanliness about her, she will,, 
upon becoming a step-mother, win the children's regard,. 
> if it is possible to do so. A bad step-mother will be an 
unkind mother too. I don't believe in the generally 
accepted theory that if a woman loves a man, she will 
hate his child because it is his." 

" There would be no trouble in your case, if you 
were to marry Mr. Langdon," said Adela, " lor little 
Violet loves you already. But, of course no one would 
expect you to many liiin on account of his child." 
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" I hope not, indeed," returned Laura, '' for if they 
did they would be terribly disappointed. My care 
for Violet is not a matter between Donald and me. 
The request for me to do so came froi|^ my darling 
sister, l^ovr she is dead, it is a matter l)etween myself 
and my God. K I consider it a «acred duty, no one 
has the right to object." 

^^ Oh, Laura ! " laughed Adela, who had become 
alarmed at the serious turn the conversation was 
taking, " you are incorrigible." 

And Mrs. Hamilton, who thought the subject ex- 
hausted, introduced another topic. 

" K I go my way quietly," said Laura to herself that 
night, ^^ the people will soon grow tired of discussing 
my affairs, and take up something else." 

One day, toward the middle of December, as Laura 
and her mother were riding out, they called at Bloom- 
Centre for a few moments. Violet seized her Aunt 
Laura, and drew her into the conservatory, to show 
her some camellias that were in bloom; and after a 
few moments, Mr. Langdon joined them. 

^^ You are going to allow your pupil the usual vaca- 
tion at Christmas time, I suppose?" he said, pleas- 
antly. 

" Yes," she answered, ^< And I thought, if you are 
willing, I should like to take her with me to Lena Gil- 
bert's for a few days. Violet has never seen very 
much of the city, and I know she would be delighted 
with the visit." 

" You are quite sure Mrs. Gilbert would like her to 
come*?" he asked. 

^' Indeed, yes ; or I never would have thought of 
taking her with me. Lena and her husband are both 
fond of cliildren." 
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" It will make a lonely Christmas for me," lie said, 
tlioughtfully, as lie took out Ms penknife and began 
to cut some flowers. " You think she would not inter- 
fere in the least with the pleasure of your visit 1 " 

" It would add to it, rather.^ 

" Then I have decided. She shall go.'' 

Little Yiolet thanked him with a kiss, and by this 
time he had finished cutting the flowers — camellias, 
tea-roses, heliotropes and the like. He gave them to 
Laura, saying that she could arrange them more taste- 
fully than he could. 

Laura thanked him, took a seat, and commenced 
forming a bouquet. He watched her for a moment in 
silence. 

" You did not invite me to accompany you on your 
trip to the city,'' he said. 

Laura flushed slightly, but made no reply. 

" Do you think it sisterly," he asked, " to pass me 
by without an invitation f " 

The rose tint deepened in her face. 

" I know Lena would be very glad to see you," she 
said. 

*^ Am I to understand this as an invitation to accom- 
pany you f" 

" Yes," she answered concisely. 

" Then it is quite time for me to show some broth- 
erly regard for you. I know, by your manner, that 
you do not wish me to go. So, although I should 
enjoy it very much, I will indulge you by remaining at 
home." 

" Donald," she said quickly, " do not misunderstand 
me. For my sake — " and here she paused, not know- 
ing how to proceed. 

He came to her rescue. 
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"I do understand you, Laura," he said. "You 
mean that my company is not positively disagreeable 
to you, personally, but the dear people's propensity 
for gossip must not be indulged. Or, perhaps, you 
cherish my child for its mother's sake, only, an<^ I 
mu6t not presume upon it, to annoy you." 

" You wrong me, Donald," Laura began. But her 
voice was a trifle unsteady, and she did not proceed. 

"Do If" he asked. "Forgive me!" and he ex- 
tended his hand. " I wiU confess that you are an enigma 
to me — ^that I do not understand you at all. But of 
one thiQg you may rest assured. I never shaU take 
offense at anything you may do, until I know you in- 
tend to wound my feelings." 

"Then you will never be offended with me,", she 
answered with a smile, as she withdrew her hand from 
his. " I wish to be a true sister to you, Donald, 
nothing more — ^nothing less." 

He seemed disappointed by her last words, and was 
silent. But soon he began to talk about the flowers, 
and directly after, Mrs. Hamilton made her appear- 
ance. 

" I think I understand Laura now," Mr. Langdon 
murmured to himself after they were gone. "Her 
last words were very plain. Well, she is honest, to 
say the least. No one could rightly accuse her of 
having a spark of coquetry in her nature. She did 
not allow J^e to commit myself, but checked me in 
time. It may be for the best. I ought to wait longer, 
perhaps ; and, possibly, time may change her feelings 
toward me. But, whether it does or not, I have only 
to wait quietly now, for her feelings are deep, and not 
easily moved. She certainly is not heartless, for a 
mother could never be more tender of a child than she 
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is toward Violet. In that particular, our tastes agree 
— we both love the child dearly." 

Violet now ran in to read to him awhile ; and he 
stopped to listen to her, and afterward she sat upon 
his knee for some time, telling him how, next to him- 
self, she loved Aunt Laura so much better than any 
one else on earth. 

"And sometimes, papa,'' she said, with a smile, " I 
think I love Aunt Laura best of all !" 

He kissed her, a singular smile overspreading his 
face. 

" You are very like me in some things, darling,'' he 
said. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Like the beads of a rosary, Time counted off the years 
slowly, one by one. 

Violet had reached the age of sixteen. She was not, 
strictly speaking, as beautiful as her mother had been. 
She was a trifle taller, and more robust ; for the first 
Violet had been very delicate and slender. There was 
more character in her face, too ; but the hair, color of 
the eyes, and the fair complexion were very like her 
mother's. 

She was, perhaps, a thought wayward in disposition, 
at times, but Laura had checked the spirit, somewhat, 
and guided and directed 'her carefully and conscien- 
tiously. Violet was very lo\ing and tender-hearted — 
all her friends could wish. 
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Lanra had long since outlived the reports circulated 
concerning Mr. Langdon and herself. A few times he 
had approached her with tender words, but she had as 
often calmly checked him, and at last he seemed to 
understand that she could only be a sister to him* 
Still he remained true to her, always watching an op- 
portunity to do her a service, and glad if he could 
bring a word of thanks or shadow of a smile to her 
lips and make pleasant, in any way, her otherwise 
monotonous life. 

She was very grateful for this: more than she 
would tell him in words, or dare to confess to herself 
even in her own thoughts. His attentions were 
devoted, but unobtrusive ; and as Laura had never 
known a brother's loving care, she fancied Donald's 
was very like it. 

She had taught Violet daily, for many years, until 
now, her education was finished. Her love had amply 
repaid Laura for the completeness with which she had 
fulfilled her sister's dying trust. She would never 
accept presents from Donald, of anything but flowers, 
and her room was never without his daily offering. 
But they are sweet interpreters, and they whispered 
all manner of pretty things to Laura on their givei^s 
account ; while Laura obtusely gave, or thought she 
gave their beauty and fragrance the credit of the 
whole. 

She could not refuse Violet's gifts, however, although 
there was always a trace about them showing Donald's 
watchful hand. 

Each Christmas brought her the most beautiful 
books of the season. Elegantly-colored flower-plates in 
rare bindings, and beautifully illustrated poems which 
holidaj'-time is always sure to bring, came regularly to 
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find their places upon her heavily-laden book-shelves. 
They were books which Violet could not have selected 
without some hint from a more experienced person; 
but Laura received them as her gift, and silently 
thanked the thoughtftdness of the real donor. 

With each return of her birth-day, too, Laura 
received some pretty trifle to «how that she was 
remembered. It came in June, when the wild roses 
were in blossom, and Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Langdon 
usually would put their heads together, and plan a 
pleasant family picnic in the woods or meadows upon 
that day. 

Laura was very fond of these rambles ; for they 
reminded her so forcibly of the brighter days of her 
girlhood when she had taken them frequently, and had 
been more care-free than now. Something of the 
glamour of the old days seemed to hang about these 
informal excursions, and something of the reserve with 
which she wrapped her actions of late, seemed to 
vanish, for the time. 

Violet, too, always hailed these rambles with delight, 
and they seemed to give general satisfaction to all 
who participated in them. After gathering an abund- 
ance of roses, the party would adjourn to the edge of 
a neighboring wood, to enjoy their flowers and their 
luncheon, in the cool shade, and chat the hours away 
until it was time to return. 

On one of these excursions, Laura, at Violet's sug- 
gestion, wore a white muslinj'which was set aside for 
warm days and state occasions in summer. The day 
was very warm, and Mr. Hamilton, feeling slightly 
indisposed, excused himself from going. So they set 
out without him — ^Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. Langdon, Laura 
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and Yiolet. TLe roses were gathered, and the shade 
of the wood sought at an early hour. 

'' Vm so glad you've put off that hateful mourning 
for once, Aunt Laura," said Violet, as she adorned her 
aunt's hair with rose-buds, unreproved. ^'A little 
color makes you look so pretty and young. A 
stranger would say you were only eighteen to see you 
now." 

" Listead of forty," suggested Laura, lazily. " I am 
really a fright, usually, I suppose." 

" A fearful looking object, indeed," laughed Violet. 
** But we manage to endure your looks because you 
are so good." 

" Aside from jesting, Laura," chimed in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, ^' you would look younger and prettier, too, as 
Violet says, if you were to wear colors." 

" But I don't see any object in trying to look young 
when I am old, or pretty when I have passed my 
prime. It is altogether too much trouble, to say noth- 
ing of the deceit involved." 

" It isn't deceitful, I suppose, to call yourself forty 
when you are several years younger," said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton witheringly. " And if you are as careless of your 
appearance as you would have us think, why don't 
you lay aside mourning when we desire it ?" 

Violet laughed. 

" Aunt Laura," she said, "grandmamma has the best 
of the argument this time. I think you will be obliged 
to yield, and lay aside that hateful black forever, for 
the sake of your friends, if for no other cause." 

" Do you really desire it so much, my dear *?" Laura 
asked, as if struck with a new idea. 

" Of course I do, and grandma does too. So there 
are two against you, Xow we will have papa's 
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opinion, and that shall settle the matter. Don't you 
think she would look better if she were to lay aside 
mourning altogether, papa ^^ 

Laura glanced over to where Mr. Langdon sat. He 
had taken no part in the conversation, though he 
appeared interested, and as if he thought Violet and 
her grandmother were in the right. Somehow Laura 
liked this silent way he had of looking, not speaking 
his approval or disapproval; and it always had its 
influence over her, in some degree. 

So, when Violet asked the question, he laughed, and 
smoked on for a moment longer in silence. 

"My dear,'' he said at last, "I wouldn't dare to 
decide so momentous a question, without positive per- 
mission from your aunt to do so. A brother's rights are 
very limited, and his opinions should be very guarded- 
ly expressed, if expressed at all." 

"Papa," said Violet, with a frown of vexation, for 
she had expected in him a formidable ally, "you 
always act as though you were afraid of Aunt Laura." 

" And so I am," he answered, soberly. 

The discussion was assuming a more serious aspect 
than Laura had intended, and her cheeks became nearly 
as red as the roses in her hair. 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed Violet, seeing no one else 
seemed disposed to answer him, and quite determined 
to carry her point, if i^ossible. " She isn't danger- 
ous at all. But if you are too young and bashful, 
I'll ask her permission myself. Aunt Laura, will you 
allow papa the privilege of expressing his opinion upon 
the all important subject under discussion?" 

" Certainly," she answered, " if that is all that is 
wanted to induce our Solon to exi)ress himself." 

3he spoke carelessly, but she was really vexed, and 
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wondered if they were all in league against her. So 
she did not look up from the bouquet she was making, 
until Donald's silence caused her to do so, from sheer 
curiosity, and because the stillness seemed unbearable. 

He smiled in answer, and looked so consequential 
and ridiculous generally,* that Violet burst ilito a 
merry laugh. 

. " I must consider the matter," he said, as though 
engaged in deep deliberation. Such momentous ques- 
tions should not be decided without due consideration. 
Upon the whole, I cannot say I think she would look 
younger or prettier in colors, but she would appear 
more cheerful 5 and I for one, would be very ^lad, 
indeed, if she were to lay black aside." 

"Good!" exclaimed Violet. "IN^ow, Aunt Laura, 
you cannot refuse us all." 

" I will lay aside my mourning since you all desire 
it," said Laura, " on condition that I shall choose my 
own colors." 

" Of course we all agree to that," Violet replied. 
" We are mlling to submit to tfie Quakeress style, for 
a change." 

Laura made no further remark, but still devoted 
herself, assiduously to the arrangement of the bouquet; 
snapping the stems in a way that was a trifle \indic- 
tive, to say the least. At last she suddenly tossed the 
flowers aside. 

"Mother!" she exclaimed suddenly, " there is a most 
unmerciful thorn in my finger. Won't you please 
r^nove it!" 

"Certainly, my love," responded Mrs. Hamilton, 
sweetly, and coming hastily forward. " Violet, my 
dear," she continued, as she adjusted her eye-glasses, 
" I was just observing the little dump of roses upon 
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tliat knoll yonder. They seem to be unusually fine. 
Won't you gather some of them for me, please ?" 

Away went Yiolet at her grandmother's bidding, 
and Mrs. Hamilton, who, as Mrs. Lambert had said 
truthfully, could only cease plotting with her breath, 
after peeping helplessly thfOttgh her eye-glasses for a 
moment, exclaimed plaintively : 

"Laura, my poor old eyes are altogether too dim to 
see properly. I don't really suppose I could see the 
thorn, if it was ever so large. Donald, won't you try 
and find it?" 

Donald would, of course. He came forward quite 
willingly. 

" If Laura will allow me to do so," he answered. 

Lau]:a would not show that she attached any impor- 
tance to such a trifle, by refasmg, and so she turned, 
with a quiet, " K you please." 

She was annoyed by Mrs. Hamilton's ruse, which 
she was quite sure Donald understood as well as she 
did herself, and it made the position a trying one for 
her. Either the thorn was deep or her fingers were 
unsteady — it might have been both or neither — ^but at 
all events it was long before the thorn was extracted. 

Mrs. Hamilton, in the meantime, selected this oppor- 
tune moment to become suddenly "dying of thirst," 
and as soon as Violet returned with the roses, she 
spirited her away to the spring, which was a few yards 
distant, for the purpose of quenching the aforesaid 
thirst. 

" Here is the thorn at last," said Donald. " I feel 
quite like a surgeon." 

"Or a dentist," suggested Laura, curtly, "\^ho 
has just extracted a troublesome tooth. I'm very 
much obliged to vou." 
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"You don't seem to be in a romantic mood to-day,'^ 
he answered, teasingly, " The thorn is extracted, but 
it has left an ugly wound. I fear some of the poison 
may remain. If I were a botanist I might administer 
an antidote in the way of some healing herb. As 
it is—" 

He did not finish the sentence, but pressed a quick 
kiss upon the wound before he dropped her band. 
Laura turned with a sudden reproof upon her lips. 

" That was taking an unfair a'dvantage,'' she said. 
" It was not brotherly, or — " 

.Gentlemanly, she was about to say, but she paused. 

" Finish your sentence," he said. " Abuse me if you 
feel like it, for it would be more sisterly than any act 
of yours I have ever seen before." 

She was silent. 

" Perhaps it was not brotherly, but you will not allow 
me to treat you like a brother at all, so it is your own 
fault. You are like snow and ice the moment I speak 
to you." 

" I don't wish to appear distant," Laura replied, 
relentingly. "But if I give you an inch, you take 
not only an ell, but a mile, directly. Come, I don't 
wish to quarrel ; let us join mother and Yiolet? at the 
spring." 

" You are very perverse," he said. " But we will 
go if you promise to read aloud some poetry upon our 
return." 

She promised, and they set out for the* spring. Mrs. 
Hamilton, glancing in their faces, decided that if noth- 
ing was gained by their interview, at least nothing 
was lost. 

Afterward they returned to the place where they 
had been sitting, where the carriage cushions were 
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spread in the shade. Donald arranged a comfortable 
seat for Laura, and threw himself upon the grass 
opposite, where he could readily watch her. 

The book he had selected was a volume of Mrs. 
Browning's poems. She read quietly for awhile, and 
then he asked to select something. She gave him the 
book, and he swept back the pages hurriedly until he 
came to " A Denial*'' 

" Bead this, please," he said. 

She was not familiar with the poem, or at least she 
did not remember it then, so she began in a clear 
voice to read the first verse. Then she came to the 
words : • 

" I love thee not, I dare not love thee ! go 

la silence ; drop my hand. 
If thou seek roses, seek them where they blow 
In garden-alleys, not in desert-sand. 

Can life and death agree 
That thou shoold'st stoop thy song to my complaint ? 
I cannot love thee. If the word is faint 

Look in my fieice and see/' 

So he had given it to her for a test ; and that, too^ 
before her mother and Yiolet. Well, since he had 
commenced it, she would brave it out. She paused 
and glanced toward him, with a severe look, which 
was meant to annihilate him. He smiled quietly back 
in answer, and she resumed her reading with a little 
forboding as to what was to come. 

** Meantime I bless thee. By these thoughts of mine 

I bless thee from all such ! 
I bless thy lamp to oil^ thy cup to wine. 
Thy hearth to joy, thy hand to an equal touch 

Of loyal troth. For me 
I love thee not, I love thee not — away ! 
Here's no more courage in my soul to say 

* Look in my face and see.' " 

She tossed the book aside . without glancing at 
Donald, or indeed at any one. There was a profound 
-sUence. ^ 
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"It's all very pretty,'' said Violet, at last, "but 
nonsensical. Because she ought to have yielded com- 
pletely in the last verse, instead of half-way." 

" So she ought," said Mrs. Hamilton, decidedly. 

"I think so, too," remarked Mr. Langdon, with a 
smile. " Don't you, Laura ?" 

"I think she ought to do' as she liked about it," 
Laura answered, concisely. " Come, it is almost sun- 
set, let us go home." 

She was a little abstracted on the homeward ride, 
but Donald seemed in the best of spirits. She ac- 
knowledged, wrathfuUy, that he could afford to be, for 
he evidently thought that she had been acting a part 
aU these years. She went directly to her room upon 
her return, and sitting down by a western window, 
looked resolutely out upon the landscape. 

" Something must be done !" she said. 

Donald had seemed afraid of her before, as Violet 
said. But in those few short hours they had changed 
places. All because the day was so lovely, so like 
the olden time, that she had been charmed out of her 
usual reserve. 

And what was the result f She was angry with her- 
self when she thought of it. • Donald, aided and 
abetted by Violet and Mrs. Hamilton, had presumed 
upon her genial mood, to vex and try her as he had 
never dared to do before. The result was pleasing to 
him, perhaps, but far from satisfactory to her. 

" Mother has kept her promise to me in the letter 
only," she said, a little wrathfttlly. 

Then she began to recall the many of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's schemes to bring Donald and herself together, 
and, upon reflection, she remembered that Violet was 
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always her grandmother's sworn ally upon such occa- 
sions. 

<^How can I meet him after this!'' she asked her- 
self. " His face will be a constant note of interroga- 
tion, which I cannot look upon unmoved. He will, I 
know, offer himself at the first opportunity, and I dare 
not — I mean I have not strength enough to refdse him 
without great pain to us both, just now." 

So, after deliberating for some time, she decided to 
go down to the city for a visit at once, before Lena 
left for th6 country. 

This decided upon, she rose and went to pack her 
trunks, and unearthed her jewel case, which had been 
put aside so long. Then a store of rare old laces was 
brought out, and, this accomplished, she retired with 
the fancy that she was quite at peace with herself, or 
at least, she was dotog her duty. 



OHAPTEE XXX. 

Lena Gilbert was in her room, engaged in the pleas- 
ing occupation of examining a number of very hand 
some dresses, just sent home from the dressmaker's. 
She was not greatly changed since we saw her last, 
though the mother of two children, Walter and Minnie, 
aged eight and ten, respectively. She had just fin- 
ished examining the last dre»s, when the bell rang, 
and directly after a servant came up to say that Mrs. 
Mason was waiting in the parlor. 
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"Dear me!" Lena exclaimed, excitedly. "You 
quite take my breath away, Ann. Do tell her to come 
up here at once!" And before the order was half 
delivered, she was half way down the staircase herself, 

"Why Laura!" she cried, " Fm so glad to see you! 
Come. up to my room and remove your hat, for you 
must be sweltering, this warm weather." 

"You look as though you were preparing for a 
wedding," said Laura, as she entered the room. 

" About the same thing — ^I'm getting ready to spend 
the summer at Long Branch." 

" "When do you go ?" 

" Kext week. Come, Laura, lay aside your black, 
and accompany us. Tou have made a hermit of your- 
self so long, it would do you good to get a glimpse of 
the outer world once more. Fm going with the child- 
ren, and George wiU drop down Saturday nights, and 
perhaps about the middle of the week. I was wishing 
I had some one to go with me — ^you know I haven't a 
sister, or scarcely a cousin even, in the world." 

"My dear, Fm just half a mind to accept your in- 
vitation. You must persuade me — don't you under- 
stand? — ^forl don't wish to take the whole responsi- 
bility of the strange performance upon myself alone. 
I came down, as mamma innocently supposes, for the 
purpose of laying aside my mourning ; but, in truth, I 
ran away." 

" Ean away ! " echoed Lena, laughing. " From whaty 
pray?" 

" I'll tell you as soon as 1 have an opportunity ; it 
will do me good to unburden myself, for I keep my 
own counsel at home. But just now Fm going to take 
a bath and prepare for dinner, as I'm almost smoth- 
ered in dust." 
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An hour afterward the two women sat, confiden- 
tially near each other in Lena's room, preparatory to 
an exchange of confidences between the two, 

"Kow Laura," began Lena, "my ears have been 
itching with curiosity all the while you have been en- 
gaged with your toilet. I have been wondering how 
your sedate ladyship ever came to do such an undig- 
nified act as to run away. Do tell me !" 

" Don't e?:cite yourself unduly," replied Laura, " or 
you will be disappointed, as there is so little to be 
told. When I went back to live with mother, after 
your father's death, I bound her with a promise, to 
refrain from her match-making propensities, as far as 
I was concerned, at least. She did so for a timte, but 
now she is quite determined that I shall marry Donald 

• 

Langdon, whether I will or no. Of course she 
doesn't say so in words, but her actions speak very 
plainly, and it is terribly provoking to me." 

" And the gentleman himself is anxious, I supi>osef " 

" Well, rather-^I judge." 

" Why don't you marry him then, my dear ? You 
might do worse." 

" Lena," said Laura, her brow clouding, '^ don't turn 
match-maker with the rest — I ran away to escai)e 
themaU!" 

" But why don't you face the danger at once, my 
dear, or won't the gentleman be contented with a 
point-blank refusal ? " 

" Well, the truth is, Lena, he has always been very 
kind to me. Not officiously so, but in a very quiet 
way. If he ever seemed disposed to offer himself — 
and I think he has intended it once or twice — I would 
appear so matter-of-fact and unconscious, and change 
the subject so adroitly, that I dissuaded hun from it. 
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Bat of ,late^I can hardly explain to you how it came 
to be 80 — " 

" Of course." 

" It seems more dif&eult for me to make him under- 
stand that it ia ImposBlble to love him ; and it ^aa 
because I dreaded a direct refusal that I came away." 

" But why should you avoid it 1 I don't see how it 
could harm you, dear," persisted Lena, willfully ob- 
tuse. " You ha^e only to say no, and have done with 
the thing forever, I'm sure it is easily done." 

" It looks so, I confess," replied Laura, thoughtfully. 
" But he has been so good, I would not wound his 
feelings seriously for the world. A refiisal would be 
very unpleasant to him, and to me also, for Tm afraid 
I should lose by it one of my best friends, and there 
are so few that I care for, I can hardly afl'ord it." 

Lena leaned back in her ;hair aud laughed lieartily. 
Laura regarded her in surprise. 

" My dear," said Lena, when her fit of merriment 
had subsided, " you love that mail — dont you know 
itt And I predict that you wHlmarrj' him some day." 

"Well see!" responded Laura, very decidedly, and 
rather sharply. 

" Dont be angry," said Lena, coaxingly, " and you 
shall have it your own way. We will go ottt BhOpptng 
to-morrow, and you shall again be the most b«a^tlftdly 
dressed woman in our set." '"'■'■■ "" 

" Oh, aa to that, I shall oiily wear piaiii coWrs^ I 
have some handsome bla«k dresses; that oul^^'^t^t a 
little bright trimming to relieve tiieni; anit'-^UiWP. 
with a few drabs, browns and the like, artif^f l-^i^-' 

want. I have lace shawls, mantles, r -tas-^-^— (. i 

jewelry in abundance." 

" You shall do as you iilcase, my 
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comes George, and dinner will be announced directly." 

The shopping was accomplished to Laura's featisfac- 
tion. When she was nearly ready, and about to set 
out with Lena, she wrote a letter to her mother, saying 
that Lena had persuaded her to spend the summer at 
the Branch. Lena added a postscript, for she said 
" ^by the mouths of two witnesses, the thing should be 
established.''' 

For once, Mrs. Bamilton was taken completely by 
surprise, and was a little wrathful to see her pretty 
plans for the summer all " gang a-giey." 

Laura was scarcely as happy as she had anticipated, 
though she was courted upon every side. 

" Lena," she said one day, " I believe the gentlemen 
are deteriorating. The young and marriageable gen- 
tlemen, I mean, not the elderly ones." 

"I think not," Lena replied. "Mr. Langdon is 
your standard, now, and few attain it. I don't mean 
that he is so very handsome, but he is so — well, 
thorough-bred, and gentlemanly." 

Laura began to think he was. She was glad when 
they returned to the city, though Lena declared she 
had never spent a more delightful summer. Soon 
after they reached home, Minnie was taken ill, and 
Laura remained with Lena, to watch the child ; so it 
was almost Christmas-time when she returned to 
Clinton. 

Violet met her enthueiastically. Laura certainly 
looked more beautiful than ever, in her new style of 
dress. 

She sat in an easy chair, her rich, light brown robe 
sweeping the carpet beside her. It was almost the 
color of her eyes and hair, and was trimmed with a 
lighter shade of brown. She wore no brooch, but. 
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resting upon the wilderness of frills and folds of lace 
at her throat, was a slender necklace, with a large, 
blood-red carbuncle pendant from it. Heavy carbun- 
cles in a slender setting of Eoman gold drooped from 
her ears. Her hair was handsomely arranged, and 
Violet had placed some scarlet flowers among the 
heavy braids. 

Mr. Langdon seemed much the same as evier ; his 
quiet, gentlemanly manner hiding any deep feeling he 
might have upon the subject of her hasty flitting and 
prolonged absence. He did not seem in a particularly 
romantic mood, and they conversed as quietly and 
carelessly as they had ever done in the olden time. 
Had she enjoyed the summer ? — ^he was very glad, for 
she needed a change. Did she form any new acquain- 
tances ? Kone worth the name, she told him, whereat 
he only bowed. 

The winter passed slowly away. It seemed very 
dull to Laura. There had been a party at Bloom- 
Centre, at which she presided, and helped Violet to 
welcome the guests. 

About this time, Wheeler was taken sick, and Laura 
went to Bloom-Centre, nominally for the purpose of 
nursing her. It was only a slight attack of bilious 
fever, but she was weak after her recovery, and finally 
decided to pay a visit to her sister, who resided in a 
neighboring town, until she should be able to again 
take charge of the household. 

Laura remained with Violet until she found she was 
not needed, and then she determined to take a trip to 
Meadville. Donald had not sought her society while 
she was at Bloom-Centre, and she began to question 
herself seriously as to whether his love for her had not 
begun to wane. 
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One day, before she left, Dr. Elliott called in a mo- 
ment, in a friendly way. 

" I am thinking of taking a partner into the business 
with me,'' he said. 

" I should think it would be difficult for you to find 
a competent partner," said Mr. Langdon. 

" Very. But I have discovered one at last, who 
suits me entirely. He is, in fact, more eminent now, 
than I have become in a practice nearly as long as his 
own life. His present residence is in Mead\i.lle. You 
have, of course, heard of Dr. Douglas ?" 

" Often, He attended Eliza's children through 
the scarlet fever^ you know, Laura." 

" Yes," she replied, " and he is an old acquaintance 
besides." 

" I have heard Violet speak of him as an acquain- 
tance and particular Mend," Mr. Langdon said. 

" He commenced his studies at the age of eighteen," 
said the doctor. " He went through a very thorough 
course, under the direction of his uncle, who was a 
retired physician. Afterward his uncle took him to 
Europe, where they remained for three years. On his 
return, his uncle died, and Dr. Douglas settled in 
Meadville at the earnest request of his mother, who 
married a wealthy merchant of the place about the 
time he set out for Europe. Of course, his wonderful 
success as a physician, soon attracted attention, even 
in that small town. So his practice gradually extend- 
ed until he already has some patients in Clinton." 

" And you concluded to take him in as your partner 
in self-defense," laughed Mr. Langdon. 

"Partly," answered the doctor. "I have been 
slightly, acquainted with him for some time, and, of 
latC; have often met him in consultation. I proposed 
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this partnership two years ago, but he did not seem to 
think favorably of it. However, he has at last con- 
cluded to accept my offer, and I expect him here to- 
night. He commences to practice at once. He is a 
young man of remarkabje talent, and he has studied 
very hard." 

"Who are you lauding so highly, doctor!" asked 
Violet, who entered the room at that moment. She 
had always been a favorite with the old doctor. 

"My new partner. Dr. Douglas," he replied. 

" So you have a partner ?" 

" Yes ; a most excellent young man. I hope you 
won't be troubled with ill health. Miss Violet, now 
that we have such a skillful young doctor in the place." 

" You know I was never real sick in my life." 

" I know if all my patients were as healthy as you 
are I should never need a partner," laughed the doctor 
as he rose to go. " By the way, Langdon, I don^ 
think you are looking as well as usual. I believe you 
are inclined to be a trifle bilious yourself." 

The next day Laura set out to make Eliza her long 
promised visit. Violet could not accompany her in 
Wheeler's absence, or at least Mr. Langdon thought 
so, and she set out to make the visit alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

^' I will not picture her tall and stately^ 

She that I lore may be fairy l^^t : 
I will not say that she moves se&tely, 

Whatever she does it will then be right. 
She may be hmnble or prond^ my lady. 

Or that sweet calm which is just between, 
And whenever she comes she iml find me ready 

To do her homage, my queen, my queen ! " 

Dr. Douglas repeats the lines to himself as he stood 
in his office alone, a few mornings after, waiting for Dr. 
Elliott to make his appearance. He had been estab- 
lished in Clinton for a week, and was disposed to be 
pleased with the place. Through Dr. Elliott, who was 
very communicative, he had learned of the standing 
of the various families included in the old doctor's 
practice, among them, the Langdons. He had de- 
scribed Yiolet as a lovely girl, full of intelligence and 
life, though not as beautiful as her mother had been. 

Dr. Douglas stood with the locket in his hand which 
Mrs. Hamilton had given him years before, and tried 
to picture the childish face within, grown to woman- 
hood. 

" I hope she is not greatly changed," he thought 
" but I believe I would love her even if she was, just 
the same.'' 

Eesolving that he would see her as soon as possible, 
he put the picture aside, as he heard steps approach- 
ing. He had been Jasper to the people of Meadville 
until after his return from Europe. Then, by common 
consent, he was called doctor. Upon the whole, his 
life^ since we saw him last, had been a happy one. 
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Kot altogether quiet, perhaps, but no less pleasant on 
that account. He was a rich man now. His mother 
was still contented and happy. He had lived with her 
all the time of his residence as physician in Meadville. 
Dr. Irving, in his will, left an ample life annuity to 
Mrs. Lambert, and a small sum each to Dora and 
Maggie. The remainder of his fortune he bequeathed 
to Jasper. 

Dr. Douglas was much sought after, and many won- 
dered why ho did not marry. His mother and himself, 
however, both appeared entirely satisfied, so no one 
could complain. He visited Clinton sometimes, in the 
hope of meeting Violet once more, but so far he had 
been disappointed. Not that he wished to form her 
acquaintance until she was grown, but just to know 
whether she had changed. When he removed to Clin- 
ton, the hope of forming her acquaintance was his sole 
inducement. He was already happily situated, sur- 
rounded by warm Mends, and with all the practice 
and celebrity he desired, for being wealthy, he was not 
as ambitious as he otherwise would have been. 

He had looked upon Mrs. Hamilton as the one who 
would introduce him to Violet, ever since the evening 
aft^r she gave him the locket, and his mother had said 
it would be so. He felt assured that Violet was still 
fancy-free, for Mrs. Hamilton would surely send him 
word in time. Mrs. Lambert had been more than 
half right in her suspicions. Mrs. Hamilton was in 
reality sorry for the part she had taken in separating 
Jasper and Violet. Violet's death gave her a great 
shock, from which she did not soon recover. But, if 
Jasper had remained a poor clerk, I doubt if her con- 
science would ever have troubled her. When she 
found that Jasper would be vefry wealt\\Y^ '^^^ ^'^- 
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gretted that slie had been so hasty in the matter. 
And afterward, when she met him beside Violet's 
grave, and saw that he was both handsome and 
elegant in manner, she decided at once that he would 
make a splendid husband for little Violet, if he could 
by any means be induced to wait until the child grew 
to be a woman. 

She had given him the locket partly for that pur- 
pose, and partly because she wished to atone in some 
measure for what she had done in the past. 

Kow, when Dr. Douglas had removed to Clinton, 
she was quite old, though handsome still. Time, the 
pleasures and comforts of prosperity, and Laura's care 
and companionship, had restored her mind to its old, 
cheerful tone. 

Her hair was silvery white now, but abundant stiU, 
and she arranged it becomingly always. She had 
taken to wearing soft, delicate white lace caps, so 
small they adorned, but did not hide her heavy white 
hair. Her face was still smooth and round, and, alto- 
gather, reminded one, in some degree, of the pictures 
of Martha Washington. 

She was very mild tempered, for she had little to 
vex her now, except what she styled Laura's absurd 
dislike to Mr. Langdon. 

Mr. Hamilton, who appeared older than she, al- 
though he still enjoyed moderate health, had retired 
from business, as he was quite independently wealthy ; 
and Mr. Manning, the husband of Adela, had taken 
his place. 

On the morning when Dr. Douglas sat in his office 
musing over Violet's portrait, Mrs. Hamiltoli sat alone 
in her room, in her arm-chair before the grate. 

^^And so Dr. Douglas has come to Clinton to live," 
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she said to herself, nodding her handsome old head 
complacently. " I was thinking only a few days ago, 
that it was quite time to cultivate him a little. How 
everything does work to help those who are energetic 
enough to help themselves. I mean to write him, this 
very morning, to come and spend the evening here, 
socially. Then we can ta^k over matters a little, and 
I will prepare him to meet Violet. I've already told 
her about the handsome young stranger who fancied 
her so when he saw her at her mother's grave, when 
she was a child. I believe she would consider it her 
duty to fall in love with him, if she knew who it was, 
just for th6 romance of the thing. If I find it neces- 
sary, I'll tell her it was Dr. Douglas. If that should 
not suconed, why I'll give the history of the locket 
also. I know it isn't in woman's nature to withstand 
such a delicate compliment as that ; for of course he 
has kept the locket carefuUy ever since. What fools 
we all are ! 

She paused here and smiled — an odd and wise little 
smile. 

" A few years ago," she continued, " I wouldn't have 
had the slightest doubt of being able, without a parti- 
cle of trouble, to make a match between the doctor 
and yiolet. But my experience with Laura surprises 
me. I. confess I cannot account for it. Donald just 
worships her^ and Violet, and JSIr. Hamilton, and 
EJiza, and I, all wish her to marry him. And, some- 
times, I beMeve the girl loves him. How she can be 
so perverse, is a mystery to me." 

Here ]\rrs. Hamilton rose, arranged the tassels of 
her morning-dress, and settled her dainty cap, and 
carefully adjusted her eye-glasses. 

Then she sat down to her writings-desk, and wrote a 
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note to Dr. Douglas; pulled the bell and gave the 
letter to a servant to maiL Her business for the day 
completed, she took a book and seated herself before 
the fire to read until t^e for lunch. 

In the meantime, Dr. Douglas had gone out to make 
professional calls. When he returned he received and 
read Mrs. Hamilton's note. 

"Ah!'' he said, with a smile, "I was sure she 
would not fail me. And, of course, I will accept her 
invitation with pleasure." 

So when evening came, his business for the day was 
accomplished, and he set out for Mrs. Hamilton's. 
She received him with the greatest cordiality, and her 
manner throughout the evening was delightfally con- 
fidential. It could hardly ^ be called condescending, 
she seemed altogether too frank for that; and the 
doctor, who reaUy wished to please her, although he 
did not fear her now as in days past, was rather 
amused by it, than otherwise. 

At last she exclaimed abruptly, as though the 
thought had just occurred to her : 

" Would you like to become acquainted with Violet, 
doctor!" 

" I would, indeed." 

"You shall have the opportunity as soon as you 
desire-it. Whenever you can spend an evening here, 
and will send me word a few hours beforehand, I will 
invite Violet to come also." 

" Thank you. You are very kind, Mrs. Hamilton." 

"Oh, not at all!" she replied, quite formally. 
" Any evening you choose to come, you shall see her. 
To-morrow if you like." 

" I will, then, unless I am prevented by sickness^ 
In that case, I will send you word. 
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" Have you ever spoken to her about the locket," he 
asked. 

" Ko," she replied. " Violet knows nothing of it as 
yet. She is aware that a young gentleman met and 
kissed her at her mother's grave, and I think she still 
holds some tender thoughts towards him, but she has 
no idea who he can be." 

" I am glad," he said. " Please leave to me the task 
to read the riddle to her, Mrs. Hamilton. That is, if it 
should be necessary. I have always wished to become 
acquainted with her, although we may never be any- 
thing more than Mends. I would like to be her friend, 
for her mother's sake — and my own pleasure," he 
added. 

" Of course," Mrs. Hamilton replied, seeing he was 
not inclined to become more confidential. 

" But I would wish to respect her wishes, entirely, 
even in this," he continued. " I would not continue 
the acquaintance, if she seemed averse it. I want her 
to act her own pleasure in the matter." 

" To be sure." And Mrs. Hamilton nodded her head 
approvingly. " Quite right. Yiolet would be very 
sure to act her own pleasure, I promise you. She is, 
in fact, quite fon^ of having her own way, although 
she is really of an affectionate disposition." 

Jasper smiled. Fm not sure but he liked her better 
for being a trifle wayward. He was weU satisfied with 
the result of his conference, and, soon after, he took 
his departure. 
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CHAFTEB XXXn, 

Wliile I>r. Ikmgla« and Mrs. HamfltcMi were engaged 
in eonvematimL, Violet Langdcm, the sabfect ei tibeir 
remail»9 wa« in a« i^erplexed and a w j uwfu l a mood 
a« she had ever known bdbie. Her &ther had seemed 
f^oomy and dnll for two or three days past, and she had 
otMerved that his appetite as wdl as his ^MiitB, was 
fBiling. She began to fear that he was reaDj ifl, and 
qoestioned him affiBctionately r^;aiding the state of 
his health; but he relied that he was not nnweil^ 
only stupid and cross, with a constant headadie. On 
this morning he seemed more reticait than nsnaL He 
ate little or no break&st, and when the meal was over, 
shut himself in his room alone. 

Violet tapped at his door at Imieh-time asking him 

to go down, but he replied that he was tized, and 

would try the effect of &sting, as he felt inclined to 

sleep. 
Fmding he did not wish to be disturbed, she went 

down to her cheerless, solitary meal, feding very 

lonely and desolate. She was quite sure her fEtther 

was ill, her Aunt Laura was absent firom home, and 

eren Ydieeler was not there to condole with her. 

The afternoon passed slowly by. Violet dressed for 
dinner in a pretty blue silk which her &tlier bked, 
hoping to charm him from his melancholy. When din- 
ner was announced she again paused at his door. 

*^ Gome down, papa, dear!'' she called, " only come 
and sit at the table with me ; it is so lonely !" 

" Presently,'' he answered. 

UJs voice wa» so strange that Violet opened the 
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door. The gas was not burning in his room, but she 

saw by the hall light that he was lying down. 

" Papa,'' she said, beginning to feel alarmed ; " don't 
you think I had better send for Dr. Elliott !" 

" Ko, my child, go down and eat your dinner ; I 
shall be better in the morning." 

She was always accustomed to obey him implicitly, 
and she went down. But she could scarcely eat, and 
with difficulty repressed her tears. 

" Susan,'^ she said, when she had finish^, " I am 
very much afraid papa is going to be sick Kke Wheeler. 
He doesn't wish me to send for a physician, but if he's 
not better before bed-time I think Fll venture to do so. 
Perhaps he is too ill to know what is right about it, 
and in that case I ought to do as I think best." 

" He don't seem very well, that's a fact, Miss," said 
Susan, " but maybe it's nothin' more than a poor speU 
thatll go off directly. FU speak to Patrick though, 
for Dan's gone out, and he Ought to stay so that if 
anything does happen, hell be on hand to send for the 
doctor." 

Violet went up to her room feeling quite forlorn. 
At last she went out and knocked lightly at her 
father's door. 

She received no answer, and, supposing him asleep, 
she opened the door gently and went in. Mr. Langdon 
was breathing heavily and strangely, as she thought. 
She approached the bed softly, and touched his cheek 
with her hand. She started back suddenly, for it 
seemed almost scorching. Frightened at once, she 
ran out into the hall crying : 

"Oh, Susan!" 
11 
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Susan, thoroughly alarmed, hastened into Mr. Lang- 
don's room and lighted the gas. 

^^ Don't take on about it, Miss Violet," she said,, 
approaching the bed. ^^ Yes, he's got the fever and no 
mistake; but more^ likely he'll be entirely well in a 
few days. Wheeler wasnt much sick, you know." 

^^ No, she wa9 not as sick as papa is now, at any 
time. Bun down stairs, Susan, and tell Patrick to go 
for Dr. Elliott at once." 

'' S'posin' he ain t home. Miss, what then t I tiiink 
myself he'd ought to have help right away." 

" I don't know. Oh, yes! I remember, Susan; Dr* 
Elliott has a partner now. If he is not at home, tell 
Patrick to ask for Dr. Douglas." 

Violet was quite unused to sickness, and she was at 
a loss to know what to do. * But she smoothed her 
father's pillow, and bathed his forehead with cologne* 
T^his seemed to rouse him partially for a moment, and 
he looked up and siK)ke her name. But immediately 
after he began to talk in such a wild, hurried way^' 
that she knew he was quite delirious. 

" Papa !" she cried, " don't you know me f " 

" Certainly, my daughter," he replied. " Has Mr. 
Hamilton come yet?" And then he muttered some- 
thing she could not understand. 

Dr. Douglas had just reached his office on his return 
from Mr. Hamilton's, when Patrick made his ai^>ear- 
ance. 

" Is docthur Elliott in t " he inquired. 

" No," was the answer, " he has gone out of town to 
visit a patient who was suddenly taken ill." 

"Is docthur Douglas in, thint" asked Patrick. 

" Yes," was the reply, " I am Dr. Douglas." 

" Ye're wanted, thin, bad enough, sur ; me masther^ 
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(God bless him I) Misther Langdon, is tuck powerful 
bad wid the fayvur, and me young misthress, Miss 
Violet, said I was to bring docthur EUiott if he was 
in, and docthur Douglas wither or no!'' 

"Fll go with you at once!" the doctor exclaimed, 
starting up. " How long has Mr. Langdon been ill ! " 

" It's complainin' like he's been for some days, sur. 
But to-day, sur, he was tuck worse, only he'd have no 
docthur until Miss Violet wint in his room and found 
him prosthrated intirely, an' discoorsin' unbeknownst 
to himself! an' wud that, sur, she rooshed out in the 
hall in stannin' leps a screamin' for Soosin, poor 
craythur ! And thin Soosin come down an' said I was 
to go for you as I said before, sur." 

The manner in which Patrick delivered his message 
failed to bring a smile to the doctor's fieice. He only 
realized that Violet was in trouble, and waiting for 
him to bring relief. He set out for Bloom-CentrQ 
without a moment's delay, and was shown at once up 
to the sick room. 

Violet was standing by the bedside, but she turned 
quickly as he entered, reaching out both hands. 

"Oh, doctor!" she exclaimed, in a low voice, and 
then she paused, for she had expected to meet Dr. 
Elliott. 

Dr. Douglas came forward, taking her hand. 

" I am Dr. Douglas," he said, before she could speak 
further. " I was your mother's friend years ago. Dr. 
Elliott is absent and I came to see your father in his 
stead. Don't be alarmed. Miss — ^Miss Langdon," — ^he 
stumbled over her name, for he was longing to call 
her Violet, she seemed so frightened and sorrowful, 
and she looked into his face with the eves of the child 
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he had kissed so long ago. . ^< Intrust your fiither is not 
seriously ill." 

He appeared so gentle and kind, his manner in- 
spired Violet with courage at once. She bo wed. her 
thanks and turned to the bedside. Mr. I^mgdon 
seemed uncpnscioui^ of what was passi^ around him* 
At the first glance the doctor saw that he was very 
ill indeed. His pulse was quick, his fever high, his 
eyes wild, A look of deep anxiety crossed the doctor's 
face, too real to be disguised. Then h^ turned and 
met Violet's eyes fixed intently upon him, watching 
his every expression in anxious silence. Would she 
hate him if her father failed to recover under his 
care t 

It was only for a moment that he paused to think of 
this. He examined his patient carefully, and then 
wrote, out sonie prescriptipns. These he gave to Su-, 
san with directions to send Patrick to the nearest 
drug store, and to bring up the medicines directly 
upon his return. Then he turned to Violet. 

" Have you a competent nurse f he asked, in a low 
tone. 

" I have no one," she answered. " The housekeep^er 
is absent. Aunt Laura is in MeadviUe, and grandma 
is too old to be broken of her rest. I have never had 
any experience in sickness, and Susan is scarcely more 
competent than ain I. The other servants are quite 
as ignorant concerning the charge of the sick. I do 
not know of any nurse, for we have never had any 
serious illness in the house before." 

The doctor looked perplexed. 

" Do you think papa is dangerously ill !" she asked, 
anxiously. 

" I do not think he is in any immediate danger," he 
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replied, scarcelf knowing what answer to make, for 
Violet's face began to wear a look of earnest entreaty, 
as though it was in his power to grant a decree of life 
or death. " We will hope for the best." 

" You have evaded my question," she replied. " You 
said you were my mother's Mend. Be mine, too, please, 
and tell me the truth." 

What could he do ! She migjit hate him for bis 
answer, but he could not prevaricate with those cl^^r 
eyes looking through to his very soul, 

" I — ^fear he is dangerously ill." 

He was in doubt as to the manner in which shQ 
would receive this intelligence. His experience in aun- 
ilar cases led him to fear that she might faint, or at 
least disturb the sick man by her screams. But ^e 
did neither. She grew a s&ade paler, if that were 
possible, and stood silent a moment, never taking her 
eyes from his face. 

"I'm all alone," she said, at last, almost in a whis- 
per. " And I don't know how to take care of him." 
Here she lost possession of her voice for the space of ^ 
breath, but there were no tears in her eyes ; they were 
dry and fekjzing like stars. He waited in suspense, to 
know what she would do or say next. Through her 
mind were passing rapidly the thoughts that she loved 
her father so — ^he was, except Aunt Ijaura, all she had. 
He might die through her ignorance to care for him, 
and she could never spend a happy moment after. It 
would be so. dreadful to pass the night with these 
tlioughts and fears for her companipus, her father in 
so wild and unnatural a state, Susan terrified, and as 
if in sympathy with her feelings the gas began to 
flicker and glimmer, and grow dim. The doctor 
watched her, thinking of another face almost as deso- 
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late and sorrowfol, which he had watched for the last 
time 80 many years before. She moved her lips more 
than once as if to speak, and then paused again. A 
shiver passed through her frame, and putting out her 
hands suddenly toward him, she said : 

"Stay!" 

The gesture was so sudden, the tone so imjietuous, 
the doctor was for a moment thrown off his guard. 
He was almost upon the point of replying that he 
would stay with her forever, if she would allow it ; 
but remembering himself in time to see that it was an 
inappropriate time and season for such a declaration, 
and would only terrify her the more, as he was almost 
a perfect stranger to her, he paused. 

"I will not leave you, Vio — ^Miss Langdon!'' he 
said. " I will do all I can to save your feather's life, 
but it may not be in my power to do so. Pray Grod to 
help me!" 

She forgot to thank him, but, seized with a sudden 
weakness, now that she kniew that her father would 
have proper care, she sank, faint and trembling, upon 
the sofa. 

Susan now entered with the medicines. The doctor 
took them, and prepared to administer some to his 
patient, while Violet explained to Susan the state of 
affairs, briefly. Then, seeing Dr. Douglas smooth her 
feather's pillow as gently as a woman could do, she 
rose and went to the bedside. 

" Let me sit by papa," she said, "and give him his 
medicines. Perhaps he may know me and will feel 
better to have me beside him. I was never sick, but I 
think he must feel lonely and desolate." 

The doctor explained that he had typhoid fever, and 
seemed to be nearly unconscious, though possibly he 
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might recognize his daughter^ if routed to take his 
medicines. 

She seemed self-iK)ssessed and quiet now^ and' sat 
down with a staid womanliness about her which was 
remarkable in one of her years. Dr. Douglas sat near 
her, watching alternately, father and child. It was a 
sincere pleasure to him to know that Yiolet trusted him 
fully. She had not asked for Dr. Elliott when she 
found her father's life was in danger ; she believed in 
his skill, and seemed quite content to let the case rest 
in his hands alone. 

Susan dozed lightly upon the sofa, but the doctor 
and Yiolet both watched at the sick bed as the night 
wore slowly away. They spoke but little, but the 
doctor felt as if he had known .her always ; she did 
not regard him in the light of a stranger, for with her, 
mother was a holy name, and he had said he was her 
mother's friend. 

Toward morning she roused Susan, who went down 
and made a cup of hot tea, and brought it up with 
some light refreshments, of which the doctor partook 
in Violet's boudoir, which was often used as a family 
room now. Violet would not eat, or leave her father, 
so the doctor brought her a cup of tea to drink at the 
bedside. 

She took it with a little touch of surprise in her 
grateful thanks, and feeling a strange relief in know- 
ing that some friend was near who cared for her in 
such a quiet, tender way.^ 
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CHAPTEK XXXllI. 

The late gray morning twilight came on at last. 
Mr. Langdon seemed much more quiet, and Dr. Doug- 
las rose to go. Violet followed him out into the hall. 

"Is there any change for the better yett'^ she 
asked. 

*^I can hardly say, though he appears more quiet, 
of course. You will, doubtless, have a long and weary 
watch at b(Bst, though I think the chances for his 
death and recovery are nearly equal. But you must 
have help at once. Your aunt will come, you think t" 

"Oh, yes.'' 

" You must have an experienced nurse besides, for 
your flEtther will need constant attention and care: I 
will speak to Dr. Elliott about one; he is weU ac- 
quainted with the nurses here, while I am a compara- 
tive stranger. How will you send for your aunt t " 

" If she were telegraphed immediately she would 
come up on the morning express." 

" I wiU attend to it." 

"Thank you; I shall feel easier about it if you 
attend to it yourself." 

" Would — ^you like Dr. Elliott to call instead of n e^. 
hereafter f " It cost him aik offbrt to say this. 

" Oh, no I You — ^you understand his case all the 
better, perhaps, for watching him all night. K you 
think it best to have the old doctor call with you 
sometimes, I would be glad to have him do so ; but I 
am quite willing to trust to your judgment and skill. 
Come to see him often, won't you ?" 
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" Yes, indeed j I will call again in a few hours.^ 
He moved away a few steps and then turned quickly. 
" Miss Langdon ! If— if I should not succeed — ^in 
restoring your father to health, you — would not blame 

," Blame you f oh, never ! I know you will do all in 
your power for him. But I feel encouraged this morn- 
ing. I must hope he will recover ; I fear I should die 
else." 

She watched him until the door closed, and looked 
after him as he passed down the street, thinking that 
Dr. Douglas was well calculated to inspire his patients 
with hope and courage. He was old enough and tall' 
enough to seem experienced and wise; and young 
enough to look very handsome still. 

In the meantime Dr. Douglas went to the depot and 
sent a telegram to Mrs. Mason. Then he went to hi& 
office to report to Dr. Elliott. The old doctor was 
sitting alone. 

" Why, Douglas, you are pale this morning." 

" I have been out all night with a patient." 

" I don't wonder you are pale. Who was it t" 

" Mr. Langdon. He is very ill indeed, with typhoid 
fever." 

" You don't tell me so ! " the old doctor exclaimed, 
starting up. " I was sure he was not well when I saw 
him last; How are his symptoms f " 

"Bad — ^very bad." And Dr. Douglas shook his 
head disconsolately. " But that reminds me, I was to 
speak to you about a nurse. Do you know of any 
good one who could be found at ouce ?" 

" Yes, a most excellent one." 

" 1 must send for her immediately, then, for Miss 
Langdon is quite alone." 
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" Alone f is it possible ! Where is her aunt f " 

"InMeadviUe.'' 

"But there is the housekeeper — ^Wheeler. She 
must be quite strong by this time, and she is old and 
experienced in sickness.'' 

" She is away from home on a visit.'' • 

" Worse and worse ! And that poor child is all 
alone f I don't wonder you stayed." 

At this moment the doctor's son Lester entered the 
office. He was a lad of eighteen or thereabouts, and 
had already commenced the study of medicine. 

" Lester," said his father, " I want you to go at once 
to Mrs. Purdy's. Tell her that Mr. Langdon is very 
sick, and I want her to go there immediately, to help 
nurse him. Hurry now, and bring us word whether 
she can go right away or not." 

Lester set out, and his father turned to Dr. Douglas. 

" You think Langdon's recovery doubtful, then." 

" Fm afraid so." 

" Well, I sincerely wish you all the success possible 
in the case. Langdon is a warm personal friend of 
mine, and an excellent man, too. The town could not 
afford to lose him, and it would be a terrible blow to 
his daughter." 

" It would be vesfy sad." 

" Douglas, if you succeed in bringing him up, it will 
go a great way toward establishing your reputation 
here." 

" But if I should not succeed f" 

" 1^0 one would blame you, of course." 

" I would be willing to throw all my reputation as a 
physican to the winds, if I could only restore Mr. 
Langdon to health once more." 

^^Wbjr, Douglas, you are taking this too much to 
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heart I thought you had practiced long enough to 
get accustomed to disappointmentA and death-bed 
scenes.'' 

* 

" True, but I never had a case like this before." 

" It is serious, I grant. But mourning over it will 
not help matters in the least. Cheer up ! Go take 
your coffee and a short nap, if possible, then we will 
go to Langdon's together, and see what can be done. 
In the meantime, I will attend to some other patienta 
about town." 

" What time will you be ready to go f " 

"At eleven o'clock, I think. Will that be soon 
enough for yon f " 

" Yes, it will answer ver>' weU. I will try and sleep 
a little, for I must be, as nearly as possible, in my 
normal condition, to give my whole attention to the 
case." 

" Very well, Douglas. I will attend to all the calla 
out of town for the present, and as many in town a& 
X)ossible, so you can devote your whole attention to 
the case. It is of more importance than anything else 
we have on hand just at present." 

By this time Lester returned. 

" Did you see Mrs. Purdy t" the doctor asked. 

" Yes. She seemed very much pleased and said she 
had nothing at all on hand at present. When I turned 
the corner to come down Cedar Street, I saw her sail- 
ing out." 

" I'm very glad!'' said Dr. Douglas, with a sigh of 
relief. "I telegraphed Mrs. Mason to come on the 
morning train, and it is almost time for its arrival." 

"You are veiy prompt, Douglas," said Dr. Elliott, 
pausing to give the young doctor an admiring glance. 
" And that is a great thing in a pliysician." 
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Dr. Douglas buttoned his orercoat about Lim and 
set out for his hotel. 

Meantime, Mrs. Purdy made her way to Bloom- 
Centre, and walked slowly round to the kitchen. 

" Fm the new nurse as the doctor sent,^ she said to 
Bridget, who met her at the door. 

'^ An' it's powerful glad I am to hear it, mem,'' 
Bridget replied. "Surean'memasther, — ^f^oorsoul! is 
a rollin' an' tossin' wid the fayvur, wid the pain a 
gittin' at his head intirely! An' Miss Violet, poor 
lamb ! is as white as a ghost wid watchin'. An' it's 
meself that's unable to do a single ha'puth to relave 
her ! It's Mrs. Poordy yer name is, I belave, mem." 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Purdy, nodding her head and 
rolling her eyes around the room, to observe the 
kitchen arrangements. " Jemimy Purdy. Fm warm 
now, and I gue^s 111 go up to the sick room." 

She was shown into Violet's room, where she took 
off her hood and shawl, and settled her black cap with 
its purple ribbons, before the mirror. This done, she 
wiped her specs upon her cotton pocket handkerchief, 
and sat down to await filrther developments. 

She was a fat, black-eyed little woman, with no 
shape to her waist to speak of, except a deep wrinkle 
where she tied her apron-strings. 

Violet soon entered the room. 

" Good morning ! " she said. " I suppose the doctor 
informed you that papa was very ill of typhoid fever!" 

*^ Law yes, dear child ! I know all about it. All 
fevers, and 'si)ecially the tjT)'o', is very much alike. I 
know aU about ^em all, my dear." 

"You have had a great deal of experience in nurs- 
ing, I 8upi)ose," said Violet. 

*^Dear me! ye»s. When my husbau', Sam Purdy, 
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died and left me a widder fourteen year' ago the 
comin' first o' June, 1 sez to doctor Elliott, sez I, 
*Well, doctor, you know, I s'pose, my husban's 
dead and gone, poor criter ! and Fll hev to earn my 
vittles by the sweat o' my brow. Now,^ sez I, ^ I can't 
wash, fer I hain't got nobody to fetch water and empty 
out the suds.' (Poor Sam, I missed him dretfiil, 
washdays!) ^Andlhaint no hand at so win' nuther. 
Fow,' sez I, ' the easiest way is al'a's the best way, 
and I don't see but what I'd better turn my hand to 
nussin' fer a livin'. 'Well,' sez the doctor, sez he, 
* Jemimy Purdy, you're old enuff to nuss folks, you've 
hed 'sperience enough, too.' ' Quite so,' sez I. 'Well,' 
sez he, ' if you want to nuss my patients, all you've 
got to do is to take the best o' keer on 'em, and give my 
medicines as I direct, explicitly. As long as you do 
that. 111 recommend ye, and no longer.' Well, 
think's to me, 'Jemimy, when you hear good advice, 
the best thing you kin do, is to foller on it.' And I 
did foller on it, and the doctor jal'a's recommen's me to 
tMs day." 

"Of course, that is quite right," Violet replied, 
for Mrs. Purdy seemed to pause for an answer. 

" Law yes, child. IN'ow don't you worry about yer 
par one mite. I'll nuss him up in a few days — ^it all 
depen's on nussin', you see. I aFa's make it a pint to 
foller of the doctor's directions, for then he takes all 
the crecUt onto himself." * 

Here Mrs. Purdy produced a roll from her pocket, 
ao4 took out a small bit of liquorice root. 

" I s'pose you don't keer fer lickerish," said she, as 
she proceeded to put a piece in her mouth. 

" No, thank you," replied Violet. 

" 1 ginerally take a little when I'm nusain! ov ^\a^ 
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pussons. It's kind o' stimulatiii' like, and I never take 
any licker ar sick. But here I am a loiterin,' and 
mebby yer par wants sumthin' done fer him this. 
minit." 

Taking a huge calico apron from her carpet bag, she 
tied it around her plump figure, and followed Violet 
into the sick room. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Upon the whole, Laura had not enjoyed her visit at 
Meadville as much as she had anticipated. She had 
been very restless, and nothing seemed to interest her. 
The village appeared wretchedly dull, and Eliza waa 
completely absorbed in her housekeeping affairs. 

One afternoon the sisters were sitting together, and 
EUza determined to unburden her mind in regard to 
a subject which she had never ventured upon before^ 
Mrs. Hamilton, who fancied she detected a slight 
wavering in liaura's mind concerning her treatment of 
Donald, had written to Eliza to speak to her sister 
about it, and use her persuasive powers as far as she 
was able, in endexivoring to sway Laura in the right 
direction ; for Mrs. Hamilton could see but one right 
way, usually, and that way was her own. 

^^ Laiu^a,'' said Eliza, lievsitatingly, for the subject 

was an awkward one to introduce, ^^ I have been'think- 

ing that Violet and I married so happily it. is a great 

P^ty yon .should not try wetflock once more. Perhaps 
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you might be more saccessfiil in choosing a second 
husband than you were the first, and then, too, fathei 
and mother would feel more contented about you. 
Every woman of your age should have a home of her 
own.'' 

"Sister," returned Laura, rather sharply, "I am 
abundantly able, whenever I desire it, to provide a 
home for myself. As to ch6osing another husband, as 
you say, I never chose my first. If mother was dis- 
satisfied with him she could not blame me, for I was 
not in fault. And, if I please to remain a widow dur- 
ing the remainder of my life, I don't consider that a 
crinie." 

" Of course not," returned Eliza, briskly, " of course 
not. But as to providing a home for yourself, I think 
you would find it rather lonely, to say the very least. 
If you had children it would be another affair ; but to 
live entirely alone, would be dreadfully dull. I know 
I could never endure it." 

" But you and I are very different. If I had mar- 
ried a man whom I loved and who loved me, I, too, 
perhaps, would have become absorbed in housekeep- 
ing matters as you now are. I directed my house 
mechanically, because my heart was not in the work. 
So I grew to seek and love other pursuits, because 
they quieted my mind. And yet," she said, pausing 
a moment regretfully, " I think I could have apprecia- 
ted a happy home, and the love of a husband and 
children as well at least as either of my sisters." 

"I am sure you have a happy home within your 
reach," ventured Eliza, " if you would be wise enough 
to accept it. Donald is one of the best of men, 
»nd Violet loves you as well as if she was your own 
ohUd." 
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"Eliza!" broke in Laura, abruptly, "I wonder 
yhether it isn't as bad for mother to api>oint you to 
s^eak to me uppn this subject, as it wocild be to men- 
tion it herself. I am fiilly aware of what my friends 
think in regard to my marrying Donald. I know, too,, 
what he thinks about it himself. I shall, consider it, 
and then act my own pleasure,'' 

Laura spoke rather snappishly, and EUza did not 
venture another remark. 

Early hours were practiced in the family, and, next 
morning, just a>s breakfast was over, Laura received 
the telegram from Dr. Douglas, announcing Donald's 
serious illness, and asking her to come on the first 
train. 

She turned very pale as she handed the dispatch to 
EUza, and went swiftly up to her room. EUza fol- 
lowed. 

" The morning express leaves in twenty minutes,'^ 
she said, concisely. 

" Hand me that gray traveUng dress, please, Eliza,'' 
was Laura's only reply, as she quickly unfastened her 
pretty wrapper. 

" Are you going to try and take the express?" asked 
her sister. 

'* Yes ; i)Oor Violet ! " 

" Don't worry about her, Laura." 

" KoU up that wrapper, please, Eliza, and put it in 
my satchel. And I wish you would pack my trunk 
to-day, and express it." - 

"Laiua, you have plenty of time; don't hurry, it 
makes you tremble so ! " Eliza, exclaimed. " Perhaps 
he is not so ^ery bad, after all." 

"Dr. Douglas would only tele^Taph the truth. Is 
the satchel ready? I wish you would hand me my 
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wrappings. Wait, I ibrgot my slippers — here they 
are. Please put them in the satchel, also, for I shall 
need them.'^ 

*^ Do try and quiet yourself, Laura, there is no need 
of becoming so excited/' 

"I know it! There! I'm ready at last. By-by; 
rvm up to Clinton awhile to-morrow, if possible." 

" Poor Violet,'' she had exclaimed to Eliza. " Poor 
Donald!" she began to repeat to herself. " Suppose 
he should die before I reach him! It is not im- 
possible." 

She was glad to find the cars were already waiting 
before the depot, when she reached it. She took a 
seat, and then began to think for the first time that 
she must calm herself in order to be able to take her 
place as mirse by Donald's bedside* As she stepped 
upon the platform at Clinton, she met Dr. Douglas. 

"My sleigh is waiting for you," he said. "The 
driver will set you down at Bloom-Centre immediately, 
and afterward call for Mrs. Hamilton, who is yet in 
ignorance of Mr. Langdon's illness." 

" How long has he been sick I" she asked, 

" I was called last evening, for the first. He was 
very ill, and I remained at Bloom-Centre all night, as 
Miss Violet and her maid seemed quite alone." 

" God bless j^ou, Jasper!" she exclaimed, earnestly. 

Violet was listening for the train, and when she 
heard it, went to the window of her father's room to 
wateh for her aunt's arrival. 

At that moment a pair of pretty horses stopped 
before the gate, and her Aunt Laura came swiftly up 
the walk. Violet ran down, and met her at the door. 

"My poor darling!" Laiira exclaimed, and then fier 
coxuposure suddenly gave way. Violet drew her into 
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Wl^rlor, ana *e sank into a chair, sobbing outright. 

^< Don't, dear Aunt Laura!" exclaimed Yiolet, kiss- 
ing her affectionately. ^^ Papa seems better, I ^think, 
and now you are here, he will be more quiet, without 
doubt." 

*^He will hardly recognize me, Fm afraid. He's 
delirious, I suppose." 

" Yes, but he knows me, and will you, I think." 

"Who is with him now!" 

"A nurse whom Dr. Douglas sent. She seems 
rather odd, but I think she must be a good one, as Dr. 
Elliott highly recommends her. Dr. Douglas has been 
very kind, Aunt Lauxa. He watched with me all 
night, telegraphed you this morning, and sent for the 
nurse." 

" And his sleigh was at the depot waiting for me 
when 1 arrived," said Laura. " His friendship is in- 
valuable, and he is a skillful physician, too. The peo- 
ple of Meadville almost worship him." 

"Do they I" asked Violet. " I hardly wonder at it. 
I was so frightened last night, and felt so desolate and 
lonely when I found papa was so sick ; for I knew I 
was helpless. Oh, it was horrible I But when Dr. 
Douglas came, he seemed to inspire me with courage 
and strength, from the first. I can hardly tell how it 
was. When he found I was all alone, he said at once 
he would watch with me, and do all for papa in his 
power. Then he helped me give papa his medicines, 
seemed so self-possessed, and to understand the case 
80 thoroughly, that I grew calm before I was aware 
of it." 

Laura now went, up to Violet's room, and' donned 
)ier wrapper, and then took her place beside the nurse. 
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Hr. Langdon seemed to be aware of her preBeuce, for 
lie partially roused and asked her for a drink. 

Now that she was duly installed by the bedside, her 
old self-possession returned. She urged Violet to lie 
down, and she was about to do so, when Mrs. Hamil- 
ton arrived. The old lady came up stairs directly, ^U 
surprise and sympathy. 

She had seen Mrs. Purdy before, and she npw met 
that lady with a great deal of loftiness and condescen- 
sion ; giving her a word or two by way of impressing 
her with a due sense of the importance of her position 
as head nurse of so wealthy a man as Mr. Langdon. 

"Law me I" responded Mrs. Purdy, not in the 
slightest degree abashed, " I've seen sicker folks 'an 
him, afore now, ^d they was well agin 'moist right 
away." 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply, but she raised her 
eye-brows, and shook her head sagely, as though she 
could explain the case even to Mrs. Purdy?s compre- 
hension if she felt so inclined. 

"When does the doctor call again!" she asked, 
turning to Laura. 

" At eleven. Dr. Douglas told me at the depot. It 
is half-i)ast ten now." 

By this time Mrs. Hamilton had removed her wrap- 
pings and settled herself upon the sofa. 

" Violet," she said, adjusting her eye-glasses, " you 
are extremely pale this morning. You must lie down, 
my child, and take a long sleep." . • 

" Presently, grandmamma," Violet replied. '^ I ^as 
going to do so just as you came. But the doctors will 
soon be here now, and I would like to wait and hear 
whether tliere is a cl.ange for the better in papa's 
synii)toms." 
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Soon after, the physidans arrivM, and the ladies 
adjourned to Violet's boudoir, wliich by common .con- 
sent was used as a sitting room; After half ah hour 
spent in consultation, Dr. Elliott called Mrs. Purdy 
into the sick room. Dr. Douglas waited a moment to 
givie ber some directions about the medicines, and tben 
he followed Dr. Elliott into Violet's room. 
' Mrs. Hamilton was launching forth into* a learned 
discussion with the old doctor concerning fevers, their 
causes and results. So Dr. Douglas quietly took a 
seat near Violet. 

" How do you think papa is now f " she asked. "Is 
he better I" 

" He does not seem to be worse, and that, in the 
beginning of a fever, is a favorable Indication." 

By this time the medical discussion had closed, and 
Dr. Elliott rose to go. 

" Laura," said Mrs. Hamilton, " it is quite useless 
for three of us to watch at a time, and you had better 
lie down through the day." 

" ^' ISTo, mother," Laura replied. " I slept well during 
the night, and am not in the least fatigued. I will 
watch with Mrs. Purdy through the day and night, 
and then, if you come to-morrow, you can sit by him 
through the day with Violet and Susan, while we rest." 

Mrs. Hamilton, after thinking the matter over, came 
to the same conclusion, so «he went down to ask the 
coachman to take her home, after stopping to gossip 
with the servants for a few moments to impress more 
ftdly upon their minds the wonderful skill and know- 
ledge which Pr. Douglas possessed. 

Laura, glad there was no immediate danger, took 

her place again by the bedside, and Violet, serene and 

hopeful, slept a restful sleep. Sli^ xo^^ T^ti»8hed, and 
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after taking a bath went out in search of Susan to 
dress her hair. She sat up until after the doctor^s 
evening visit, and then retired for the night. 

Lailra, meanwhile, sat in silence by !Mr. Langdon's 
bedside. Mrs. Piirdy, after chewing a huge piece of 
liquorice root as an anodyne, arranged the pillows 
upon the sofa, tied an ugly night-cap over her head, 
and settled herself for a nap. 

"^NTow, my dear,'' she said to Laura, "it's jist as you 
say about this, ye know. If you git sleepy, or want 
any help, you. jist holler out kind o' softly, and Fll git 
up to wunst. I know all about these things, my dear, 
9nd Fve seen sicker folks 'an him cured. So don't you 
worry one mite." 



CHAPTBE XXXV. 

Two weeks passed slowly by. Mr. Langdon seemed 
very near death at times, but his constitution was re- 
markably strong, appearing to set the ravages of 
fever at defiance. For two or three days past, the 
doctor had pronounced him "decidedly better," at 
each visit, and Laura and Violet hoped the next ver- 
dict would be, " out of danger." 

Violet threw a shawl around her and went out upon 
the porch to await his coming. It was a pleasant day 
in March. The sun was shining, the snow was gone, 
and the snow-drops were beginning to peep up 
through the beds on the laww. ^\sAfc\» ^\^ \^^\»^^j\si>^. 
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long. She did not follow the doctor into the houae, 
bat sat down upon a rustic chair to await his depar- 
ture. His call was rather lengthy, and at last, Violet 
ran down the steps and gathered a few snow-drops, 
thinking how glad she was that the winter was over. 

She had sometimes, out of the very perversity of 
human nature, been disposed to find fault because her 
life had thus far been so quiet. But now a new chap- 
ter had been opened, it seemed as though the incidents 
of a year had been crowded into two short weeks. 
She had never known so great a trial as her father's 
ilhiess had been to her. But through it all she had 
met Dr. Douglas daily, and he always had a word of 
kindness or look of sympathy for her, so plainly ex- 
pressed that it could not be misunderstood. What 
a comfort this had been to her! And while she sat 
wondering if love always mkde what was bitter seem 
sweet, the door opened, and the doctor came out on 
the porch. 

" How is papa to-day I'' she asked, her heart begin- 
ning to beat faster at his approach. 

" Much better,^' he answered, with a smile, " and 
entirely removed from all danger, I think.'' 

She had been almost sure of his answer, and yet 
out of the gladness of her heart the tears filled her 
eyes. 

" Don't think me silly," she said, impetuously. 

" I think you arc a heroine !" he answered quickly. 
" Your composure during your father's illness has been 
remarkable, for I am sure I never saw tears in your 
eyes before." 

"Perhaps you have thought me heartless," she 

replied, "but I never cry. And besides, though I 

knew papa was very ill, I must a<iknowledge that since 
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the first night of his sickness, my &ith ia your skill as 
a physician has been very great.'^ 

She spoke seriously, with a frankness which was re- 
moved as far as possible from boldness. 

" I thank you for that faith,^ he said, " and also for 
your courage in telling me of it.^ 
. Then came a long silence. Violet toyed with the 
flowers in her hands, and the doctor watched her, loth 
to take his leave. Then followed a discussion on the 
relative merits and beauty of different flowers, and 
when the doctor left at last, he took the snow-drops 
with him. 

He rode thoughtfully away, contrasting the two 
Violets in his mind, as he was always doing of late, 
and thinking the younger Violet like her mother 
enough to call up tender memories of the old love, 
and unlike her enough to call forth ^ new tenderness 
all her own. She did not resemble her mother as 
much as he fancied she would, but he decided that he 
loved her far better as she was. 

One pleasant day Dr. Douglas called to see his pa- 
tient after he was able to sit up the greater p^rt of 
the time, and walk about the room. 

** It will soon be time for spring violets to bloom," 
Laura said. " You will hardly be able to go out until 
they are gone this year, Donald." 

'* Fo," he answered, with a smile, " but I shall not 
miss the June roses.'' 

Violet laughed, and Laura seemed annoyed. Dr. 
Douglas looked up, not understanding the jest. 

"It is almost too early for violets yet," he said, "but 
the grass is green in the sunny places, and the roads 
are becoming quite smooth again. It is pleasant 
weather for riding out." 
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" You ride considerably upon professional risits, 1 
suppose,^ said Mr. Langdon. 

'•Yes, and in fine weather it is the pleasantest 
part of a doctor's practice. I was called three or four 
days since to visit a i)oor woman who lives three miles 
out of town. She had been iU with a cold and cough 
for soihe time, but was so poor she did not call upon a 
physiciau before. Her house is very humble, but 
seems to have been tidily kept when she was well. 
She has four children, the eldest a girl, who takes, 
care of the house and her little brother and sisters 
while her mother goes out to work. She is a widow, 
and, I think, a very worthy object of charity. I do 
not doubt that she is in need of many little comforts, 
•which a woman could best think of and bestow.'' 

"Ko doubt of it,'' interrupted Laura, her feelings 
enlisted at once. '^ I think, Violet dear, we must make 
up a basket for lier. That is, if Dr. Douglas would 
consent to carry it to her, on his next visit." 

" I expect to go about three o'clock this afternoon," 
the doctor said, " and would be willing to take any- 
thing you would be kind enough to prepare. But it 
would give me still more pleasure if Miss Violet would 
ride out with me, and bestow it upon the poor woman 
herself. The cottage is moderately tidy, my patient 
recovering, and^ as her complaint was inflamation of 
the lungs, there is nothiag infectious or contagions 
about it. It is a lovely day for a ride," he added, 
" and Mrs. Boyle's cottage is on the river road." 

Violet looked quickly toward her" Aunt Laura, to see 
if she approved of the invitation. 

". That is a delightful drive," Laura said. '^ It would 
do you good, and give the poor woman great pleasure, 
without doubt." 
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" And her physician also," the doctor added, with a 
smile. 

"It would be wrong, then," laughed Violet, "to 
deprive you both of so great a pleasure,' especially as 
I should like it exceedingly myself. So, I will be ready 
with my basket, at three o'clock precisely.'' 

Soon after, the doctor departed, and Violet caUed 
upon her aunt to assist her in collecting the gifts for 
the poor woman. A long basket, which would just fit 
under the carriage seat, was procured, and bed linen, 
towels, and other useftil articles placed in it. Then 
followed sandwiches and gingerbread for the children, 
and tea, coflfee, sugar, fruits, ' and jellies for the sick 
mother. 

At the apx)ointed hour the doctor's carriage stopped 
before the gate. Dan took out the basket and placed 
it under the seat, and the doctor handed in Violet. 
She was very pretty to-day, with her spring suit of 
blue poplin, her dainty boots and gloves, and her 
jaunty blue hat with a long white plume. 

The doctor relished the idea of having her all to 
himself for the next few hours. He drew up the reins, 
and away over the smooth road they sped. A few of 
the more venturesome of the spring birds had made 
their appearance, and the air was very soft, for early 
spring. 

They conversed gaily until they reached the poor 
woman's cottage, ^e doctor handed Violet out," and 
taking the basket, accompanied her to the house. 

"Good afternoon, Mrs. Boyle," he said. "I have 
brought with me one of the best of fairies, who has 
filled this basket with good things for you and the 
children." 

The poor woman was delighted. The doctor soon 
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went out for a short stroll, and Violet, meanwhile, 
made the bed comfortable, with the aid of the eldest 
girl, as Mrs. Boyle was able to sit up. Then she laid 
out the edibles for the children, ,and made a cap of tea 
for the mother. 

The woman gave her a brief history of herself and 
family, and how she had succeeded in taking care 
of her children until she was prostrated witli lung 
fever. She was so much better she hoped soon to 
be able to work once more. The doctor had kindly 
helped them, and she thought she would get along 
nicely now, as she had flour and potatoes in the house. 
Violet listened to her story, and played with the chil- 
dreijL until the doctor's return, when they set out for 
home. 

Clinton. was situated upon a hill, and the horses 
seemed to move more slowly on the upward grade, for 
the doctor held a slackened rein, as if determined to 
enjoy the ride as long as possible. 

"I have been thinking,'' he said, "how much you 
looked to-day as you did when I saw you first. You 
have changed but little since you were a child." 

" I did not know that you ever saw me when I was 
a child," she said, in surprise. 

" I never did but once. And that time I can never 
forget" 

Violet looked up with a half-puzzled expression 
ux)on her face. From the days of her childhood she had 
treasured a dim recollection of those eyes, she was 
sure. She blushed and dropped her own, why, she 
could hardly tell. 

" When I was a boy," said the doctor, " older in 
heart than in years, I loved a sweet girl, devoj^dly. 
We w^ere nearly of an age, and as we lived near each 
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other, wc werf together almost constantly. When 
she was seventeen and I was eighteen, she left onr 
native village of Meadville, and removed with her 
parents to Clinton. A few hionths after, she was 
married. It was a sad blow to me ; for until then, I 
had hoped she might be my wife one day, althong^h we 
were never engaged. Since the night before she left 
Meadville, I have not looked npon her face. 

" The years passed. First I heard she was a mother. 
Then word reached me of her illness and death. After 
she had been bnried eighteen months, as I was passing 
through Clinton, I felt an irresistible desire to visit 
her grave. Surely that would not be wrong, for she 
was a friend of my childhood. So I entered the ceme- 
tery, and at last discovered her grave. Beside it, in 
her carriage, sat a little child of two years. It was 
her child, I knew at a glance, before I asked her name 
— a child with fresh sweet lips, golden hair, and clear, 
violet eyes. She was too innocent and pure-hearted to 
be timid; and when I knelt down beside her, she 
answered my questions without hesitation, in her soft 
child- voice, and looked into my face, without drooping 
her matchless eyes.'' 

"And when I asked her — she placed her arms around 
my neck and kissed me— the darling! When I rose to 
go she reached out her arms again and said, ^ I love 
you! — stay!' I caught her to my heart and kissed 
her again and again, wishing I could take her with 
me. Then I gently replaced her in the carriage and 
left the spot." 

His voice was a trifle unsteady at the last. The 
tears were dropping over Violet's cheeks, but she 
did not turn her face away. They rode on in silence. 
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It had touched his heart ahnost as much as hers — ^this 
recital, and he could not trust his Toice'*to proceed. 

They were now in sight of Clinton, and, reluctant as 
he was, he was obUged to defer speaking further upon 
the subject until a more opportune moment present<ed 
itself He could not, however,, resist turning hiii 
horses' heads towards the cemetery. Violet had 
grown calmer now, and the doctor could not help 
thinking she made a most lovely picture^ with her del- 
icately flushed cheeks, and the setting sun turning 
her bright hair into shining threads of gold. He 
paused a moment beside her mother's grave. 

" It was here I met you first, my darUng," he said. 

He could scarcely have waited to finish his story as 
he at first intended, but would have precipitated the 
conclusion by asking another kiss then and there, but 
some approaching carriage warned him of the inex-. 
pediency of the act, and they rode slowly homeward. 
He, impatient and restless, and she with drooping eye- 
lids and averted face. 

When they reached Bloom-Centre, he handed her. 
out of the carriage, went slowly up the walk, both 
watching the glowing sunset sky in silence. 

"Won't you come in!" she asked, as he paused a 
moment at the door. 

He hesitated, seeming in doubt* 

" I cannot, now," he said at last. " But if you please, 
I would like to come this evening and finish my story, 
which is scarcely half told. May I come !" 

" Yes," she whispered, giving him her hand. 

He thanked her, smiled, and went swiftly down the 
walk. 
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CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

. Violet did not visit her father's room on her return, 
but went directly to her own. Laura sat waiting her 
appearaaoe, for BOme mom^xts, and then went in 
search of her. She found her in her boudoir, sitting 
in an easy chair before the grate, her face buried. in 
her hands. She started up, with a flushed faoie, when 
'her aunt entered the room. Laura refrained from 
questioning her as to her blushes. 

" So you are, at home, my dear,'' she said,, quietly. 
* * Did you have a pleasant ride 1 " 

" Oh, very," "Violet answered^ concisely. 

Laura drew up a chair by Violet's side, a^d sat, 
silently gazing into the fire. Had the, time indeed 
come, which she had often anticipated, whea her dar- 
ling would give up her heart to the keeping of another f 
She had been very intent upon he^ own affairs, or she 
would have observed it beforci. If it was true, she 
was so thankful Violet had selected the very one, who, 
of j^l others, she herself would bave chosen for the 
child, because of his integrity and upright heart. 

" Aunt Laura !" Violet said, and then she was silent, 
and sat and gazed into the fire. 

" Well, my dear V 

" Did grandmamma ever tell you of a young gentle- 
man who saw — me at mamma's gr^ve when I was. a 
child!" 

" And whom you kissed ! " 

'^ Yes," drooping her head a little. 

" And who was it, my dear ? " 
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" It was — ^Dr.— Douglas." 

" Did he tell you so tliis afternoon 1^ 

<' Yes.'' 

^^ Was that all he told you, dear?" 

*^ He told me the story, Aunt Laura, and then — ^ 

"Well, and then!" 

" We came throuigh the cemetery on our way home, 
and stopped a few moments at mamma's grave." 

"Did you?" 

"Yes. And then— " 

" Fm listening, dear." 

" WeD, there were people there. Aunt Laura. 

"What did he say, dear?" 

" ^ It — ^was here I saw you first, my darling !' " 

Her head was upon her aunt's breast now. 

" And he is coming here to-night. Aunt Laura. ' To 
finish the story,' he said." 

" And you wish to hear it f " 

" I— I think so." 

" My darling, I am very glad." 

Her story was finished, and she burst into tears. 

"My dear," Laura said, carressing her tenderly, 
"Dr. Douglas loves you, or he never would have 
spoken to you in this manner. He is one of the 
noblest of men. Are you very sure you love him in 
return!" 

"Very sure," she answered, still sobbing. 

" Then dry your tears, little one. You must meet 
him with bright eyes." 

She soon grew calm, and rising, bathed her face, 
arranged her collar, and with her aunt went into her 
father's room. Laura read aloud the evening paper, 
and kept up the conversation so that Violet's flushed 
cheeks remained unnoticed, or at least, uncommented 
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upop. Dinner over, she went up to her room to have 
her hair arranged and to prepare for her visitor. She 
bathed her face repeatedly, and, though her eyes re 
newed their brightness, her cheeks were still very rosy 
when she went down to meet him. 

The doctor had drawn a low, easy chair up to the 
centre table, under the full blaze of the chandelier. 

" Sit here, won't you, please !" he said. " I want to 
see your face while I am speaking — ^I want to see your 
eyes.'' 

She took the seat at once, looking very rosy and 
perplexed in her pretty embarrassment. He leaned 
against the mantel for some moments without a word, 
and when at last she ventured to raise her eyes, she 
saw what she felt before, that he was watchiug her 
face intentlv. Then he drew up a chair and took a 
seat by her side. 

" When I left the little child at her mother's grave, 
my darling," he* begaQ, "it seemed as though I had 
left all the sorrow of my first disappointment buried 
there. I could not grieve afterward, for the remem- 
brance of the dear kisses of the little chUd came 
between me and all sorrow. So I went to work, com- 
forted — content. But I never closed my eyes at night, 
or opened them in the morning, without committing 
my darling to the care of God. Henceforth she was 
my guardian angel. Two years of study passed. I 
was about to visit Europe with my uncle. Eut I felt 
as though before I left my native shores, I must look 
upon that dear child-face once more. For this pur- 
pose I came to Clinton, and visited her mother's 
grave." 

" And — ^I was not there !" 

"You were not there^ my darling. I waited for 
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abme time, and then turned, disappointed, to leare the 
place. Then I met Mrs. Hamilton. She knew I loved 
her daughter, and she guessed it was 1 who had seen 
the little one at her mother's grave. So she told me 
other sweet, happy childhood, and before 1 left, she 
gave me, when she saw I desired it so earnestly, a 
locket, containing a picture of the little child.'' 
^^ My picture f^ 

Her eyes were dilated with astx)nlslmient. 

"Your picture, little one," he sftid, smiling at her 
earnest face. 

^a— t did not know that." 

*^ "NOj you knew nothing about it. I have kept it 
without your knowledge all these years." 

" Then you have it still !" 

" I have it still." 

" Please let me see it ?" 

"Presently," he smiled, taking her outstretched 
hand. "I want to tell you what it has been to me all 
these years." 

He pressed the pink-tipped fingers to his lips, and 
then proceeded. 

" It was a locket," hB said, ^'and contained besides 
the picture, a tiny curl of the child's golden hair. I 
have kept it sacredly, never leaving it for a moinent — 
over my heart by day — under my pillow at night. 

" Sometimes I have thought if I had lived, with my 
first great sorrow weighing uppn my mind, I might 
have biecome reckless — ^wild. I might, after bearing 
the pain and weariness of grief for a time, have 
plunged into dissipation to rid me from it. But iafter 
this I was no longer lonely and sorrowful. K tempted, 
the thought of that sweet child-face swiftly glided be- 
tween me and evil. If I was angry, or provoked to 
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use a profkae or impious word, I thought of the same 
4ear &ce which rested so lightly over my heart — 
which I had kissed so often it seemed to make my own 
lips pure. 

^^ Always, after I received the picture, I hox>ed jthat 
some day, when that little child grew to womanhood, 
she woukl love me and consent to be my wife. So I 
came back and settled down in Meadville, where I 
coiddhear from her often. ^E very one of her birth- 
days I counted as they passed, feding it was one day 
oearer to the time when I should seek and win my 
prize. Somehow I did not care to have her know me 
imtilthat time. It seemed to me, that if I came to her 
a stranger, she would love me sooner than if she saw 
me b^ore, while she was yet too young to learn to love 
me as a wife should love her husband, always. I 
waited patiently until she grew to early womanhood, 
and then I came to Clinton to make myself known to 
her, and, if possible, win her for my own.'' 

Yiolet seemed struck dumb with amazement during 
this recital, but now her astonishment knew no 
bounds. 

^ You did l^ she exclaimed, doubtingly. 

^^ Indeed I did !" he said. ^^ I went one evening to 
your grandmother's, hoping to see or hear from you ; 
and^ knowing what she did, she promised to invite 
you to meet me at her house on the next evening. I 
had scarcely returned to my office, when a messenger 
Iffiiyed, saying that your father was very ill. The rest 
jou know. But my fears, lest I should be unable to 
effect a cure in your fiEither's case, and that you might 
Uame, or even hate me, thinking his death the result 
of my ignorance or neglect, you can never know. I 

12 
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was glad — ^if I conld be glad at snch a time — ^when you 
asked me to remain with you," that night. I doubt if 
I could have left you even if you had chanced to have 
company, while you were so agitated and alarmed. 
So I was thankM that I might stay with you for your 
own sake and mine, and because I wished to watch 
y6ur father's symptoms. Kow you know all.'' 

"But the locket?'' 

He drew it forth and placed it in her hand. 

She held it a moment, then opened it and looked 
upon her own face as it had been pictured in childhood. 
Then she paused and gazed wonderingly upon the 
man before her. Gould it be possible that he, a 
stranger to her but a few months before, had kept her 
picture so sacredly during all these years — that he had 
loved her so long while she had remained unconscious 
ofthefa^t? 

She was spell-bound with the sudden wakening, it 
was so like some fairy tale ord ream ; and he, unwilling 
to break the spell, sat also in silence, regarding her 
with a sobet tenderness in his look. 

" I have kept this for thirteen years," he said, glanc- 
ing at the locket in her hand. " You shall do what 
you like with it now." 

She gave it back to him. 

"Itils yours," she answered, "and I have no vrish 
to take it from you." 

He thtoked her, and ^nt it bitck in its old place. 
Then he reached forward and took both her hands in 
his own. u . - : 

"Violet," he said, -** that alone will not satisfy me. 
I love you. You must know, by what I have t6ltl you^ 
that I am sincere — you cannot fear to tnist me after I 
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have loved you faithfully so loug. Only your love is 
wanted to complete vry happiness.'' 

" But I am not so fair as my mother was,'' she said, 
hesitatingly. "And I am not as womanly and 
thoughtful as she. Are you sure you are not dis- 
appointed in me ?" 

She asked the question staidly, and ho replied in a 
manner equally grave and impressive. 

"So sure that I would live the old trouble over 
again, if I could win you in no other way. And yet, 
if you tell me that I am so old that you cannot love 
me as a wife should love her husband ; or if there is 
another whom you prefer above me, I will go my way, 
and leave you, though it would be taking the hope of 
my life from me. But if you care for me, dear, and 
will accept my devotion, place your arms around my 
neck, and kiss me as you did in childhood, tell me 
i^in that you love me, that I may stay ! " 

<^ I do love you," she said, and then she hid her face 
bx her hands amjl sobbed ftom over excitement and 
excess of joy. 

An hour passed. Violet's tears had changed to 
smiles^ and many important questions had been dis- 
cussed, when the doctor started as the mantel clock 
struck eleven. 

" It is growing late," he said. 

Violet slipped quietly down from her place upon his 
Icnee, 

"I must leave you now," he said, " but you have 
not kissed me. I cannot go until you do." 

" I dare not," she answered, hesitating. 

" Why do you fear me ?" he asked. " I, who have 
loved you ever since you were a little child." 
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" Wby shonld I, indeed!'' she thought. And as he 
bent over her she raised her fiaiCe and kissed him as 
she had done in childhood. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Laura shared Violet's room, and upon the evenmg 
of the doctor's visit she was sitting quietly before thef 
fire, alone. She heard the doctor leave the house^ and 
when the door closed after him, Violet came softly tip 
the stair-case. She did not speak when she entered, 
but drew an ottoman up to her aunt's feet, sat dowft 
upon it, and laid her head upon her lap. 

" Well, my dear," said Laura, after waiting some 
time for Violet to speak first, ^^and did the sequel of 
the story you were to hear to-night prove as intenest- 
mg as the ^beginning f " 

"Yes," Violet answered, bttt that was all. 

Laura stroked her bright hair In silence. 

" It is as you said, Aunt Laura," Violet resumed, 
after a long pause. ^^He has loved me ever since I 
was a little child, first for mamma's sake, and now for 
mine. I cannot tell you the whole story now, thougli 
he will some day, perhaps, or I may after — after 
awhile. He is coming to see papa to-morrow. And — 
you don't think papa will care, do you. Aunt Laura?" 

"Ko, dear. He knew that Dr. Douglas called to 

see you to-night, and I gave him a hint of what was 

passing^ for I wished him to be prepared. He said you 
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were very young, and yet I think he was pleased, upon 
the wholcr, for he likes the doctor exceedingly, and re- 
spects him highly. Besides, he feels very grateful to 
him for attending him so faithfully during his illness. 
But it is growing late, my dear, and we must retire, or 
your cheeks will not be so rosy to-morrow." 

^Notwithstanding her late hours, Violet made her 
appearance at the breakfast table on the next morning, 
land when the meal was over, she ran up to the conser- 
vatory to gather some violets for her hair. 

"Violet !'^ called Laura, a moment later, " where are 
you?" 

She ran out to meet her aunt, who held up a beauti- 
fdl bouquet of camellias, violets aild orange blossoms, 
handsomely arranged. 

"It is hardly worth your while to gather flowers, 
now," she said. " I wonder if there isn't aome mistime 
about it, and they are reMy meant for me." 

Violet caught the bouquet from her aunt's hand, and 
kissed the waxen flower petals. 

" I wish Dr. I>ougla9 could see you now," laoghei^ 
Laura. 

" I would be ashamed to have him see me do such a 
thing," Violet answered. 

"You are half right," Laura replied, "and yet, I 
don't think you need fear to show tiie doctor that you 
love him. He, of all men in the world, I believe, will 
be true to his pledge." 

" Yes," returned Violet, reflectively, " I think if he 
has loved me all these years, he must be true. But," 
she added, after a pause, in a tender tone, " I know 
some one who has loved you almost as long, and I 
fancy he would be quite as true to you. ^And I have 
thought recently, you had been trying to hide your 
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love for liim all along ; tbougli, as he seems so con^ 
tented of late, T gness he has discovered the same 
thing;' 

^^JViolet!'' Laura exclaimed, reproachfully; and then 
she turned Her face away, and looked out of the 
window. 

" I didn't mean to wound your feelings, auntie,'' said 
Violet, apologetically. 

Laura smiled in answer, said she was sure of it, and 
Violet ran up stairs to place the bouquet in water, 
singing softly to herself: — 

" Sweet as your smUe on me shown ever, 
Douglas, £>0DgIas, tender and true.'' 

<^ Aunt Laura," she said, a moment after, as Laura 
entered the room, ^^ papa must come in here and sit 
to-day. It is so much pleasanter, you know, and 
besides — ^ 

^' Ye9j I know," Laura smiled. ^^ III ask him to come 
in directly." 

Violet brought a pretty l?arian vase to hold the 
flowers^ and as she placed them in it she discovered a 
tiny note hidden among them. She opened it hastily, 
asndread: — 

" Violet :— 

" I have a few proYoking professional visits to make this morn- 
ing, but will call at eleven o'clock. I am, as yon are aware, ever 
yours. ** Jasper Douglas, M.D., ( Most Deyoted.'') 

She laughed as she read it, and gave the note to her 
aunt. 

" The man is crazy !" exclaimed Laura, with appar- 
ent soberness. " What a ridiculous note for the grave 
Dr. Douglas to write 1" 

Violet opened her eyes in astonishment, and a cloud 
passed over her face. 
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" Have I hurt you ?" said Laura* " We are quits 
then.'' 

Yiolet pouted a little after Laura left the room, but 
she was too happy to feel ill-natured long, and when, 
soon after, her Neither entered, clad in dressing-gown 
and slippers, the smile had come back to her face. 

" You look very cheerful in here," Mr. Langdon re- 
marked. ^^ Those flowers are beautiful. I did not 
know we had so many camellias in bloom just now." 

"They did not come from oar conservatory, papa,'^ 
she replied. " They were sent to me this morning.'* 

"Ah, by whom!" 

" Dr. Douglas," she answered, without looking up* 

" What is this I hear about the doctor, child I Your 
aunt thinks he has taste as well as skill." 

"He certainly has taste in flowers, papaj" nearly 
upsetting the vase in her confiision. 

" Yes, I see," Mr. Langdon smiled quietly. " Espe- 
cially in Violets." 

She did not reply, but drew some violets from the 
bouquet for her hair, thinking she would wear a spray 
of the orange-blossoms in the evening if the doctor 
came. 

Soon afterward the doctor was announced. He 
came directly up stairs, as was his custom, and was 
shown into Violet's boudoir instead of her father's room. 
Mr. Langdon and Laura received him cordially, but 
Violet was nowhere to be found. 

Both gentlemen, however, seemed quite satisfied 
with the rather lengthy interview which followed. 
Then Mr. Langdon retired to his room and Laura 
went in search of Violet. She found her at last, and 
persuaded her to go up and meet the doctor, though it 
was fully five minutes after she entered the room be- 
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£ore he received even a glance, so abashed she seemed, 
and agitated. 

He drew her down upon the sofa beside him, and 
pitying her embarrassment, conversed for a few mo- 
ments upon indifferent subjects, until her eyes regained 
their hardihood, and she could talk quietly upon the 
important sul^jecta which occupied their minds. He 
had a ring to bestow, and then Laura was called upon 
to help settle upon the marriage day. 

The doctor urged tkat there should be no delay. 
He said that it was quite natural thatYiolet should 
feel differently from himself in the matter. She was 
surrounded by kind M^ids, and had a happy home. 
He was alone^ and besides, he had waited for her so 
many years, he was growing old. He was established 
in business, his means were ample, he had nothing 
for which to wait but l^e consent of his future wife. 

Laura seemed to view the niatter in the same light, 
and after a long discussion, in which Mr. Langdon and 
Mrs. Hamilton joined, the wedding day was fixed for 
the first of June. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Towaxd the last of April, Mrs. Lambert was sitting 
in her cheerfiil parlor one bright morning. 

^^ It is a beautiful day," dhe said, looking out. ^< I 
think if this pleasant weather continues, the violets 
will soon be in bloom. How fond of them Jasper 
always seemed to be !" 

She had been very happy as Mr. Lambert's wife; 
almost without a sorrow or a care, except the pleasant 
household cares which were to her a delight. Mr. 
Lambert was uniformly affectionate and kmd, never 
losing an opportunity to promote her comfort and 
pleasure. And in return, she made his home x>eaceM 
and happy, and was al^^ays ready to counsel and 
assist his daughter in time of need. 

^'I thought Jasper would have been home before 
this,'' she said to herself. " Of course I know he has 
been very busy since Mr. Langdon's illness, but his 
letters have been very short and unsatisfactory. If I 
don't get a good long one soon, I'll write and give him 
a regular scolding, for neglecting me so^" 

Just then the outer door opened, and Dr. Douglas 
entered the room, his face bright and smiling. Dr. 
Douglas to others, but always Jasper to her. 

"My dear soul" she exclaimed. " You quite startled 
me. I was this very moment promising myself the 
pleasure of writing you, and giving you a serious rep- 
rimand, for neglecting me." 

" You may give it to me now, mother dear," he said. 
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^^ But you know I do not forget. I have been very 
busily occupied since I went to Clinton.^ 

" Is it v^y sickly there now?'' 

^^ Oh, not at all ! But Mr. Langdon has been very 
ill indeed. I wrote you about it.'' 

*< Yes, I know. Fm very glad he recovered, for his 
sake as well as your own. How do you like him since 
you have formed his acquaintance t" 

" Very much indeed." 

" You have seen his daughter, too, I suppose!'' 

" Certainly, I have seen her," he replied. 

" And do you like her as well as you expected f " 

" I do, indeed." 

^< Jasper, what pleases you so? You have been 
smiling ever since you came into the house." 

"Have If Well, I am plea«ed, mother dear. Pleased 
to see you looking so well, and to be home again, too. 
Isn't that quite enough to make me smile ?" 

" I suppose so," she answered, laughing. "But that 
is not the only reason, I'm sure. How does Violet 
lookt" 

"Ah," you have * beaten about the bush' long 
enough, haven't you, mother? and now you are 
coming down to the square facts. I am very much 
pleased with Violet's appearance^" 

He drew a diary from his pocket, opened it, and 
took out a card photograph. 

" That is very like her." 

" She has changed but little since she was a child," 
she said, examining it closely. 

"Mother dear, how would you like her for a 
daughter?" 

"Jasper, you don't tell me — you cannot mean — " 
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Here Mrs. Lambert sat dowa in astonishment. The 
doctor laughed merrily. 

" I do mean, mother," he said, " to tell you that 
Violet Langdon has promised to be my wife. Are you 
not glad for my sake f " 

"My dear boy I'' she exclaimed, excitedly. " You 
know I was never so happy in my life before — never I" 

" Nor I either,'^ he replied, " as happy as I have 
been for the past few days." 

" Bow long have you been engaged !" 

" Only about two weeks." 

"I suppose the wedding day is not yet decided 
upon!" 

" Oh, yes, I couldn't wait forever, like some people 
do. I believe in short engagements, like Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, (I beg the old lady's pardon, I should have said 
grandmother), so we are to be married upon the first 
of June." 

" Will you le^ve Clinton then t" 

" Only for a month or two. We are going to make 
a tour of the lakes." 

" Fm glad you are not going to Europe again." 

" And so am I. We shall go some day, probably, 
but not now. I could hardly be spared long enough 
just at this time. Mr. Langdon said if we would defer 
it for a year or so, he would accompany us. There is 
a very handsome place for sale in sight of Bloom> 
Centre, which I think I will purchase. Violet likes it 
exceedingly, and so, of course, do I. It is a beautifu? 
place, and massive, with fine old trees ; and it is, 
strangely enough, overrun with violets. It is situated 
in a lovely little dell, and set back between two rather 
low hills, though the grounds extend partially up the 
side of each. There is a very prettj' view between the 
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Wis, of the meadows off toward Meadrille, and in front 
it looks toward Bloom-Centre. With a few improre- 
ments^ for it has been a little neglected of late, it will 
make a beautiful nest for my dove.'^ 

" You ought to call it Dovecot, then.^ 

"Oh, I forgot!'^ he said, laughing. "She isn't a 
bird — she's a flower. The dearest of flowers, too. 
And if I purchase it, as I shall, of course, we will call 
it Violet-Dell.'' 

Dr. Douglas returned to Clinton that evening, and 
purchased the pretty place he had spoken of, and, a 
week later, it was vacated, and the keys delivered into 
his hands. So, on the next morning he called quite 
early at Bloom-Centre. Violet ran down to meet him 
when she saw his horses stop at the gate. 

" Put on your hat, sweetheart," he saCid, their greet- 
ings over. " Violet-Dell is vacated at last, and I want 
you to go down with me and suggest whatever im- 
provements you would like." 

" Aunt Laura and papa must go too." 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

They were soon ready to set out. 

" It is a beautiful place," said Mr. Langdon, admir- 
ingly, " beautiful. But it's altogether too shady for 
flowers, Violet. These elms take all the strength out 
of the ground." 

" But we are not going to cultivate flowers, papa. 
There are plenty of violets here — ^they seem to grow 
wild. And I wouldn't exchange these beautiful elms 
for the loveliest flowers in the world." 

" We will have a conservatory, of course," the doc- 
tor said. " And there is plenty of room for perpetual 
roses, and other hardy shrubs. These, with the violets 
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^iid greenhouse plants, will do veiy nicely, I think." 

^^ Especially,'' said Laura, ^^as you are so near Bloom- 
Centre, irhere you could take all the flowers you wish^ 
for the house, and they would never be missed among 
so many. This is, indeed, a lovely place, and just as 
different from Bloom-Centre as possible." 

They now entered the house, and passed through 
the large, old-fashioned rooms. The staircase was 
heavy and dark, and the upper chambers airy and 
high. 

" Which rooms will you take for your own. Sun- 
shine!" asked the doctor. 

" This pretty suite over the parlors, I think. And, 
papa, if you will allow me to do so, I will bring the 
furniture from my rooms in Bloom-Centre, for them. 
It is well preserv^ed, all but the carpets, and those I 
would have new. And you won't need ^ Violet furni- 
ture' when I am away." 

" Certainly, you are welcome to it," he ^aid. 

" We will have violets upon all the wall-paper and 
carpets in the house, won't we, doctor!" 

" We will have just what you like, my dear." 

<^I shall not have crimson curtains in the parlor 
either," she said. " 111 just have blue." 

" It wiU be a perfect paradise, no doubt," said the 
doctor, laughing. "But I want you to see what im- 
provements you desire, before we have the painters 
and paper-hangers at work upon the house." 

So they went throughout the house, examining every 
part, suggesting alterations and improvements ; and 
as each thing was decided upon, the doctor made a 
note of it at once. It was all settled at last, and they 
walked slowly homeward, Dr. Douglas and Violet lin- 
gering a little, and busy with plans for future happi- 
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ness. They stopi^ed in tbe garden to look at thh early 
spring flowers. 

"I have been so hapi)y here in my beautiful home,^ 
said Violet. " So happy, always. And yet 1 have 
not one fear for the future, not one doubt of its joy, 
and comfort, and peace. Do all women, I Wond^, 
feel as secure in their husband's love as I shall be in 
yours, doctor!" 

" I cannot tell, darling," he said. " But some, I 
suppose, must doubt. . Our future always lies, more or 
less, in doubt; and trouble in one form or another, 
comes, sooner or later — ^to all. But I promise you 
this, dear, by all my hopes of future happiness— and 
they are not few — ^that not a shadow shall cross your 
pathway, that my hand has power to cast aside ! " 

Meanwhile Laura had gone up to Violet's room, 
where she sat down, apparently lost in thought. 

" Oh !" she murmured, " I would give half the re- 
mainder of my worthless life, to taste one sweet draft 
from the fountain of puye, early love — ^to feel the per- 
fect trust toward some one, that Violet feels for Dr. 
Douglas." 

Her life, so strange and unnatural, had taught her 
to distnist every one. She hud always said a man 
could love but once. Donald had loved Violet dearly 
— could it be that he loved her as well ? She knew he 
did love her in a certain way, but she longed for a 
deep, all-absorbing passion, such as Donald had felt 
for Violet — such as Dr. Douglas felt toward Violet's 
child. 

The sound of Violet's voice in the parlor, caused' her 
to start. She was singing and playing some lively 
ballads for the doctor, and tliey brought Laura back 
to her senseSf as she said. 
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^' Laura Mason!" she exckumed, to herself^ ^^you 
i^e vexf silly to have such fancies. Do you not know 
t]iat morning-dreams never come at noon-day^ and it 
is time to go to \f ork and perform your duties faith- 
fully, without murmuring at the weariness of your lot! 
I am heartily ashamed of you ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mrs. Hamilton was in her element once more. 

" My dear,'' she said to Yiolet, " I used to be famous 
for the elegant veddings at my house. Your Aunt 
Eliza's was considered a splendid affair^ and when 
your Aunt Laura was married, it took every one by 
surprise, everything was so handsome." 

"I should think her husband would have taken 
every one by surprise, grandmamma, if he looked at 
all like his picture. He must have been as old as 
grandpa is, now." 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her eyebrows slightly and 
settled the lace barbe to her cap. 

"My dear," she said, mildly, "tastes differ. He 
gave your Aunt Laura all her elegant jewels, and they 
are quite as fine as yours — ^that were your mother's — 
are." , . 

" I suppose so. But then, grandmamma, I wouldn't 
care for so much style for myself." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Hamilton, " what a pity it is 
that you can't wear emeralds and rubies ^ 
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<*Wliy, graudmamina t '' 

"Yon already have everything tiiat is becoming to 
you in the way of jewelry, that was your mother^s. I 
dare say the doctor would have made you some hand- 
some gifts if you had not been already supplied.^ 

" Grandmamma dear, Fm very glad to have mam- 
ma's jewels, but I don't know what I should do with 
any more. I have all I wish, or care for now. And 
we are not going to be so wonderftdly fashionable, we 
are going to suit ourselves." ' 

" You don't seem to have any definite idea of what 
fashion is, my child. In my opinion you pay altogether 
too much attention to the doctor's sayings. You are 
going to furnish your house elegantly, because you like 
beautiful surroundings — ^not because it is fashionable 
to do so. That is a distinction without a difference, 
child." 

" Perhaps so. But we expect to be happy, grand- 
mamma, whether we are fashionable or not." 

" I hope so, my dear. Of course, it is of no use 
for me to argue with you, for you havh't a logical mind. 
You are quite like your poor, dear mother, in that par- 
ticular. ]N"ow your Aunt Laura here, can discuss a 
subject with as much ability as a learned man. The 
only trouble is, she is always upon the wrong side of 
the argument. But you always confound cause and 
effect. Kow, my theory is — ^ 

"Grandma!" cried Violet, deprecatingly, "don't! 
Fll confess that my mind is illogical in the extreme. 
But somebody told me once a great while ago, that 
one fact was worth forty theoriies ! And I believe it 
is true. Don't you think so, Aunt Laura f " . 

" I believe it is," she said. 

^^ There is the doctor, now!" Violet exclaimed, as 
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[^e looked ont of the window^ ^fTkat is one T«ty 
ple»sant fitct, I'm sure I'' and she danced down staii^ 
to meet him. 

" Lanra," said Mrs. Hamilton, " you have completely 
spoiled that child. You, and the doctor. She really 
has a flne mind, if it were properly cultivated.^ 

"Perhaps I have spoiled her I'' Laura replied bit- 
terly. " But I have reared her without destroying her 
happiness or breaking her spirit, and in this, have 
been more successful than many others, whom I might 
name. I don't know a happier i>erson than she is. 
That is one fact, and worth, as she says, forty 
theories.'' 

Mrs. Hamilton assumed an air of injured innocence, 
but she made no answer. Perhaps she. thought Laura 
had the right side of the argument this time. At all 
events it wasn't worth while to disirate the matter, for 
this morning, both Laura and Violet seemed to have a 
way ot opposing theories with facts that were unpleas- 
ant to contemplate. 

The arrangements lor the house were all completed' 
at last, and the rooms furnished, all but Yiolet'a suite.. 
That was to be deferred until after her mamage*. 
Laura promised to attend to it, and to engage compe- 
tent servants, so that everything should be ready for 
housekeeping when they returned from their wedding; 
tour. 

It was not a very large wedding, but '^ very selectj"; 
people said. Mrs. Lambert, so thankful and happy^, 
Dora, Stanley and a few Meadville friends. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton herself, looked like a Queen Dowager, or at least,, 
a duchess, in her elegant train and diamonds. 

Laura, handsomely attired in a pale fawn colored, 
fc'ilk, also trained, was very beaiitifiil, though so pale.. 
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Kr, Layng^on ajpmared »» sen^ne c^- che^ul as ever : 
aad many j»giufl<^t glaacos were interehanged wfam 
he took Laura upon his arm to congratulate the ^ewly 
married pair. 

It wa^ all over at la^t j the breakfast, the adieus^ 
and the departure of the carriages containing the 
bTid.al party. The last guest had taken her exodus, 
and Laura wandered about the empty, luxurious rooms, 
sweet with the perfume of the fragrant flowers which 
met bier gaze at every , tum« She was only tired, she 
,8aid,{but her face wore a very desolate and thoroughly 
:bored expression. 

" I believe I will never attend another wading as 
long as I live," she soliloquized. ^^ It takes me too 
Ipng to recover from the disheartening effects.'' , 

^l^e was tired^ and nervous, and was looking upon 
the dark side of everything. She jLingered in the 
elegant rooms, ai^d looked out ux)on. the cheerful sun- 
shine, only to feel the more discontented and unhappy. 

*^It is a beautiful place,'' she said, "dear Blooin- 
Gentre ! But I shall not see much of it hereafter." 

Wheeler came in and set back the chairs. 

*^ I won't touch anything else to-day," she said, "but 
leave it just as it was when our dear little girl went 
away. To-morrow the flowers will be withered, and 
then I'll have it put in order again. But I shaU be 
terribly lonesome, here. Miss Laura. A house isn't 
half a house without a mistress. I said it before Miss 
Violefs mother came here, and I say it now." 

Laura did not seem to know whit Whiter was try- 
ing to hint. 

/fl am going hoi^e to-day," she said, "for I don't 
feel exactly well. But on the day after to-morrow, if 
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that will siwt you, Wheeler, I will oome back, and "91^ 
will remove the furniture from Violet's rooms.'? 

" Oh, yes," Wheeler replied. " You will be rested 
then, and you are all beat out, now. But how lone- 
some the rooms will look. I suppose you know Mr. 
Langdon had that picture you painted about the sea, 
took down to his study. Violet gave it to him the 
other night; I heard him ask for it," 

<* Very well,": 

*< I suppose," continued \Vheeler, reflectiyc^^yy " Mf. 
Langdon will have Miss Violet's room furnished difler- 
ent, now. But it don't seem as if It was much use^ 
until there's a prospect of another mistress coming. 
For my part, I think pink hangings would be pretty^ 
for a change." 

Laura's cheeks were as pink as the hangings which 
Wheeler's vivid imagination painted. Pink was most 
becoming to her, and she had rose colored curtains in 
her own room at home, Wheeler had often heard 
Violet say her Aunt Laura never looked so pretty any- 
where else, for her complexion was so soft, the shade 
of the curtains gaye her cheeks a real shell-like tint. 

So Laura hummed a waltz and tapped on the :Win> 
dow pane, quite undecided in her, mind whether to 
laugh, or go home and have a real good cry all to Jtier- 
self. At this moment . Donald returned from the 
depot, and as the carriage stopped at the gate, Xaura 
ran ui) to Violet's boudoir, where Mrs. Hamiltpn was 
lying down. 

" Mother," she said, '' I'm going home with you, for 
my head aches most unmerciftiUy, and I must) have 
some rest. I am coming back day after to-morrow to 
have these things removed for Violet." 

^' Very well, my dear," replied Mrs IJamilton. •* Yo\\ 
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are to act yonr own pleasure, of course. But I think 
•BanaM tnil be V€*y lonely "with Violet and you 
leaying on the same day." 

" Fm Sony," Jjaura replied, rather snappishly, " but 
it isn't my place to take care of him, you know !" 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her eyebrows slightly. 

" Laura is growing to be precisely like an old maid," 
she thought. 

"I shall not change my dress until after I reach 
home," was Laura's next remark, "for it will be 
easier to wear it than to pack it up." 

She closed her trunk with a vindictive snap. ' Then 
she threw a lace shawl around her shoulders, tied on a 
pretty fawn colored hat with drooping blush roses, and 
taking her gloves in her hand, she went down into the 
parlor. 

Donald was sitting by a window overlooking Silver 
Lake, whose surface scarcely wore a ripple, this soft 
June morning. He seemed to be musing, and there 
was a tender light in his eyes. He started abruptly 
to his feet when Laura entered, as though she had 
interrupted a reverie. 

" Fm going home, Donald," she said, and there was 
ik suspicion of unsteadiness about her lips. 

" So soon !" he queried, regretftdly. 

^* Tes. Fm very weary," was the reply, " and blue," 
for the tremulousness was more decided, now, and she 
knew he must see it. 

'^ I don't wonder you are weary," he said, soothingly, 
<^ for you have exerted yourself so much of late. Be- 
yond your strength, I fear." 

" Oh, no. A day or two of quiet rest will quite 
restore me." 
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^^ I liope it may — sinoefiely. ¥oa know how mach I 
thaidL you for your kindness, to Yiolet — and to me«* 

<* I have only acted my own pleasure/' 

^< I hope so. I wish you to do that, always." 

She bowed, glandn^ out of the window. 

<^The carriage is waiting," she said, and she com- 
menced to draw on her gloves, wearily. 

<* Let me button them^ please/' 

She reached out her left hand carelessly, then the 
right. He held the last in his own a moment. 

"Take a good rest before you arrange Violet's 
rooms," he said. " And we must not miss gathering 
the wild roses on yoiu* birth-day." 

The door opened suddenlj^, and Mrs. Hamilton made 
her appearance. 

" Oh, pardon me," she exclaimed, starting back. 
Beally I had no thought of interrupting a — ^^' 

" Mother !" cried Laura, sinking into a chair, "either 
you or I must be insane I" 

" It must be yourself, my dear," replied Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, composedly. "Or rather, you are cross firom 
anxiety and lack of rest. I think Fll take you home, 
give you a doise of hop or gentian, and put you to bed 
to sleep the weariness of body and mind away. Gome, 
the carriage is waiting. Grood-by, Donald, you must 
call around often, now." 

He promised gravely, and handed them into the 
carriage, managing Laura's train as gracefully and 
adroitly as a page could have done; and he liffced his 
hat, just as graceful and noble looking as ever, though 
he was nearly fifty years of age. 

" Some people never grow old," she thought, and 
then she sighed. 

She retired to her room on her return, put on a 
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wtapper, darkened the windows and lay down. Sho 
felt weary and miserable all day. But when she 
woke in the morning, after a restful sleep, the birds 
were singing so merrily she rose and let in the light. 
She spent the day in " settlmg things,'' as she said, 
and began to feel herself again. 

On the next morning she rode over to Bloom-Centre 
quite early, to assist in removing the furniture from 
Violet's rooms. Donald was duly informed that he 
would be in the way, so he took a ride by himsel£ 
Violet-Dell was looking its loveliest, and had been 
much improved. Toward evening Laura wandered out 
upon the grounds and threw herself into a hammock 
to rest. 

" This is such a restful place," she exclaimed, " so 
shady and quiet. The elms are very lofty, and the 
bright hammocks and pretty rustic chairs look very 
inviting." 

" Everything's done at last, mem," said Mrs. Myers, 
Violet's housekeeper. " And it's very beautiful the 
hull house looks, too." 

" Yes, it is a lovely place," replied Laura. 

<'It is, indeed, mem; and, next to Bloom-Centre, 
the nicest place in town, since Dr. Douglas improved 
it so much. I'm very proud of it, Fm sure. I had 
word this afternoon, mem, that the cook I've been 
wantin' can come, and she'll be here the week before 
the. doctor and his leddy is expected back. There's 
nothin' now but the chambermaid, the coachman bein^ 
already engaged, mem." 

" Very well, Myers. I'm glad everything is arranged 
so nicely." 

The housekeeper went back to the house, and Laura 
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leaned lazily upon her elbow, swioging slowly to and 
fro. 

" It is a relief,'' she said, " to get everything oflf my 
hands at last. But what am I going to do with my- 
self now ? Pshaw ! there comes Donald." 

She rose from the hammock and went into the house, 
passM through Violet's rooms, which were looking 
beautifully, and then went slowly down stairs. 

" We are all through, Donald," she said, " and I am 
about to take my departure." 

" You are very tired, I suppose." 

" Fo, indeed. I had Wheeler, and Myers, and Katy 
to assist me, and, of course, they did the whole, I was 
only in the way. So I have lounged about the house 
aUday." 

" You are quite recovered from your fit of the blues, 
I see," he smiled. 

" Quite:" 

" I have been troubled with them ever since you 
left. I could never have believed Bloom-Centre would 
seem so lonely in summer, at least. It is simply unen- 
durable." 

"Fm sorry," she answered. <^But call around to 
see mamma aiid me occasionally." 

<^ I will, thank you," he iteplled, quite formally. 

Laura went home and put on a tasteful dress. Then 
she went out and gathered some flowers, and flitted 
about rather restlessly. 

Mrs. Hamilton watched her, a curious smile lighting 
her face. "Ill warrant she's expecting Donald," she 
said. 
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CHAPTEBXL. 

That evening Mrs. Hamilton gtood in the parlor^ 
dressed for a calL She surveyed herself in the mirror/ 
and gave her lace shawl a little pidl to the right. 

Th^re was a ring at the door, and she tamed with a 
great deal of stateliness to meet the new comer. 

" Why, Donald, is it you ^^ 

" Yes ; are you going out ^^ 

" I was, but it's of no consequence.'' 

<^ Don't!" he exclaimed, as she made a movement, 
to take off her things. " HI go away if you allow me 
to detain you. Is Laura at home t" 

" Yes. Ill call her, and then, if you really don't 
mind, I will go out, as I intended." And she swept 
out into the hall. 

^^ Laura !" she called. '^ There is a gentleman here 
who is asking for you. Will you come down t" 

" In a moment." 

The clear voice rang down the staircase, and Donald 
thought it a very agreeable voice, indeed. 

Mrs. Hamilton departed, and a moment after he 
heard light steps descending the stairs, and the soft 
rustle of a train following. She made a very pretty 
picture as she entered — a fit owner for the soft voice. 
She wore a silver gray silk, and there was a pinky 
white rose in her hair, and a larger spray in her belt. 
' " I came to ask you to play and sing for me," he 
said. 

She seated herself at the piano at once. 

^^I Aaven't learned anything new in six months," 
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Bhe said, "and Fm wofully out of practice, too, I 
suppose.'' 

" Please don't apologize, you know I like your music 
and songs too well." 

She struck a cord, and her nin^ble fingers began to 
follow the pretty, bewildering footsteps of the " Wan- 
dering Sprite." Then " Coral Caves " and " Convent 
B^lls " followed, and at last she commenced a sweet, 
low song. 

It was Donald's favorite, and he had repeated the 
words to her once, when they were standing together 
on the porch one moonlit evening. And she had 
checked him with sisterly words, until he rushed away 
almost angrily. But she felt more like making peace 
with him now, and he liked the sad, sVeet air, and 
thought her voice brought out the full meaning of the 
tender words, as a true light brings out the beauties 
of a rare picture. 

*^ Thy speU is upon me^ in sleep : 

In the region of dreams, thou art mine f 
I awaken, Imi ah ! 'tis to weep 

And the hope of my slumber resign. 
Oh, hadst thoa been less than thoii art ! 

Or I more desenring of thee, 
I might have been lord of thy heart — 

Thou mighist have been all things to me t** 

She dared not pause at this, however, so she sang 
aaoiher song of lighter sentiment. Then she left the 
piano and sat down by the window where the moon- 
light was &Iling. 

A servant came in and lighted the gas, closed the 
^ front shutters and withdrew. Then Donald walked 
leisurely to the window and leaned back, in the full 
moonlight. 

" How fond you are of toses," he said. 

"Yes. They are my favorite flowers." 
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" I love thorn, too. They were my pet flowery once 
— ^I believe they are still.'' 

^^ And the moral of all this is that yOu wish me to 
give you one," she laughed. " Well, I cannot refuse 
you." 

She broke a rose from the $pray in her belt and 
placed it in his hand. He thanked her, and toyed 
with it, rather absently. ,^ 

" Next Tuesday is your birthday," he said. 

*' Yes. Fm growing old." 

*^ Are you ? I like old i)eople, then. But will you 
go out with me to gather the wild roses t Mother in- 
terrupted us when I asked you before, and you did not 
answer." 

They seemed to be fated with interruptions when 
this question was asked, for at this moment Mr. Ham- 
ilton, who had been out for a walk, entered the room. 
He seemed unusually glad to see Donald, and at once 
introduced his all-absorbing topicr-the wonderful rise 
in the price of real estate in Clinton. 

Donald listened respectfully, though he looked some- 
what disappointed. An hour passed, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton still seemed absorbed in the conversation. Politics 
were also discussed, and the prices of provisions ; the 
superiority of Japan oyer Chinese teas, and the qui4ity 
and value of the dijOfereut kinds of pig-iron. Qolt^ 
discouraged, at last, Donald rose to go. 

<< Come round oftoner, Donald," said Mr. Hamilton, 
'< I don't know when Fve spent a pleasj^nter evwiing." 

Donald promised. 

" Will you be at home to-morrow ?" he asked Laur{^ 
as he bade her good-night. 

** Yes," she replied. 
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" I will call, then, and perhaps we may take a ride. 
Bloom-Centre is so lonely. I tiiank you for the music.'' 

He was rather restless and disappointed when he 
reached home. So Mrs. Hamilton fancied Laura was, 
when she returned. She was angry, at first, for she 
8upx>osed Laura had refused Donald^ but when she 
began to question Mr. Hamilton, she at once came to 
t^e conclusion that he had interrupted their private 
chat. 

" He doesn't know it, though, jwor, innocent soul,'' 
she said to herself. " And after all, I think there is 
no harm done." 

Quite early next morning, Donali stood waiting at 
Mr. Hamilton's front door. 

" Mr. Hamilton is out," said the servant who an- 
swered his ring, " but the ladies are in the garden." 

"*Don't disturb them," Mr. Langdon replied. " I 
will join them there." 

He passed oujj through the open windows of the 
back porch. Here he paused a moment, for a pleasant 
picture met his eye. 

Mrs. Hamilton was *near the steps of the porch, 
training a climlnng rose to its trellis. Laura, further 
away, stood near the low fence which separated the 
nieighboring garden from their own, tossing up in her 
arms a little child from the next house, while the nurse 
stood, snuling, upon the other side of the fence. 

Laura held up the laughing baby, twittering and 
cooing like a bird over its nestlings, and it crowed and 
chirped merrily in return. Tired at last, she gave it 
back to the nurse, and came up to where Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Mras tying up the drooping rose sprays. 

" How very fond of childi*en you are, Laura," said 
her mother, pausing a moment in her work. 
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Lanra stood at the foot of the steps, one slender 
hand resting upon the post of the railing, the soft gloir 
stiU in her eyes, and the sun bringing out the golden 
tints in her heavy brown hah-. 

'^Yes,'' she answered, a thought sadly. ^^I love 
little children dearly ; — ^I, whose life has been lonely 
and sad — whom no little child-Toice has called mo^er,'' 

Mrs. Hamilton tamed sharply. 

"Laura,'' she said, "your life need no longer be 
lonely or sad. Donald loves you as well as he ever 
loved Violet. You are willfully blind, or you would 
have seen it long ago. He has wished to ask you to be 
his wife for years, but you put him aside in such a sis- 
terly, matter-of-fact way, that it is impossible for him 
to approach you.'' 

The roses deepened and fieuled in Laura's cheeks. 

" Mother," she answered, " you forget that the slim- 
mer of my life is past — ^that I am growing old." 

She uttered the last words regretfidly, as though 
she longed to cling to the summer roses still. 

" Growing old !" echoed Mrs. Hamilton, in amase- 
mokL "You are thirty-seven, and Donald is just 
forty-eight. You both look younger than you are. I 
am nearly seventy, satd hale and hearty stilL I have, 
had my share of trouble, too. Being so much in the 
society of young persons, keeps one from growmg old. 
You are as yoimg in heart almost, as Violet, and as 
for Donald, he loves you all the better for having 
loved before — ^better than a younger man could love." 

If Mr. Langdon had thought it wrong to listen to 

their conversation at first, he forgot all about it, now. 

He leaned eagerly forward, ^^d glanced through the 

vine to watch Laura's changing cheeks, and the flick- 

eiing lights and shadows in lier restless eyes. 
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"Yon say you are old, my child,^ continued Mrs. 
* Hamilton. '^ What youthful grace have you lost t A 
little of the rosy flush fipom your face, perhaps, biit we 
cannot always wear roses, and the lilies of later sum- 
mer are just as pure and sweet. You say your life has 
been lonely and sad. A few years of it were bitter 
enough, I grant, but you bore that trouble bravely, 
and are here to-day, with scarcely a furrow upon your 
brow, and without a silver thread in your hair. That 
bitterness is past. You must not, because the morn- 
ing of your life was cloudy, close your eyes against 
the lovelier noon-day glow. It is wicked to thus wan- 
tonly thrust aside the happiness which God bestows 

upon you." 
" My life is peaceful, now, mother.'^ 

" Quiet, you mean — ^not peaceful. What is it, that 
sometimes makes' the restless flres glow in youi* eyes ? 
It is not, certainly, tender inemories of the past. 
Protid you are, I grant, and self-reliant, but you are 
Icraeiy still.^ 

Laura was looking far a^ay, out into the depths of 
the summer sky. 

" I afn lonely," she echoed, drearily. 

"My dear,'' siaid Mrs. Hamilton, breakiug a spray 
of the roses, and beating it gently against the palm of 
her still white hand, "let me tell you a few plain 
wholesotne thtths, that Will do you good to hear. I 
wish to show you one or two of the thousand things I 
have seen, which testify to Donald's tender love of 
you. You bound me long ago to keep silence upon 
the subject, and I have waited eleven long years. A 
promise is void in law in half that time, and I must 
speak now, for I will not see you throw away your* 
life's happiness without warning you. 
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" One da;^- last week Donald called here upon some 
errand; I forget it now, but I know you sent him. 
The parlor door was opened, and I entered quietly. I 
found him standing before your portrait, gazing upon 
ft as he never dares to look upon your face, so enrap- 
tured that he did not observe my entrance for some 
moments. When, after waiting awhile, I spoke, he 
started up, and flushed guiltily.^ 

Laura's cheeks were flaming with crimson^ now. 

" Oh;^ mother !" she exclaimed, deprecatingly. 

",My dear," said Mrs. Hamilton, coolly, "it is quite 
tnie. Two or three days afterward you and he c^ine 
down with Yiolet in search of something of yours 
wldch you wished her to have. You removed your hat 
and gloA'es and threw them.ux)on the piano, to pisij a 
song before you went up stairs. I was sitting on tjie 
back porch. After you and Violet had gone, I saw him 
take up one of your gloves, and then he drew it through 
hisMnd carressingly, a moment^ Before he laid it 
down again, he pressed it to his lips and kissed it 
softly. A moment after, you came down stairs and 
thrust your hand in that same glove in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way possible, i^ithout evm looking to where 
he sat, glancing out at you from the coiners of his 
e j€|S. 1 4on't believe he dares . to lopk you in the faee 
^ess' he is ^peaking to you, for fear you will inform 
him. that it is not brotherly to^ do so. . I could box your 
eara for your impenetrable coldness and stupidity.'' 

I^anra waited to hear no more, but turned and came 
ftwiftly up the steps. She paused a moment when she 
reached the the top, and stood, flushed and panting 
with the excitement her mother's words had produced; 
and placed her left hand over her heart, with a pretty, 
impulsive little movemant, as if to stay it's throbbing. 
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Then i^he tamed to pass under the Tine, and met Mr. 
Langdon face to face. 

" O, Donald l'* she gasped. 

<^ Lanra,'' he said, reaching out his hands toward her 
with an impulsive gesture, which appealed to her heart 
more than words could have done. 

She hesitated a moment, and then laid her hands in 
his. He stooped>nd kissed her tenderljy. *< 

<* What your mother has said is true,''^ he exclaimed^ 
imi)etuou8ly. " I have lov6d you dearly,' for I do not 
know how long! Oh, Laura, I once heard you say 
that marriage to a woman was only a genteel slavery, 
^Qid it cut me to the heart. Be my wifcj dear, and let 
me prove to you that marriage is a holy, blissful bond, 
that will draw oiir hearts together more closely, 'yeai* 
by year. Very dear to me was Violet, my sweet 
youthftd bride. I -ain older now. What she was* to 
me then, you are to me now; Once when your olsm 
life looked cold and 16veless in contrast with hers, 
yon thanked me for being so tender to her. You* are 
just as well-beloved. Look in my face and see thfe 
truth. Cannot ^on believe met I am lonely, so 
lonely, and I want your footsteps to make music in my 
home, and your voice to cheer my heart I want you • 
to love and cherish until your life is filled with happi- 
ness, until your face has upon it always that soft, 
tender look which I sometimes see it wear. I want 
you, I need you, — ^my darling, will you come?" 

She was conquered wholly, and she laid her head 
upon his breast without a word, glad of the shelter of 
his protecting arms. 

The roses blossomed and faded, and Violet DouglaS; 
as rosy and happy as ever, came home ; and with her 
husband, took quiet possession of Violet-Dell. 
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Aiid not many days thereafter, when the white 
August lilies were blooming, Donald and Laura stood 
side by side, with the gray-haired pastor and a few of 
the friends who loved them best, around them. 

He, still young-looking and manly, his noble &ce 
touched with a deep tenderness, and a quiet smile in 
his eyes. 

She, attired in a silk of soft, sober gray, with no 
jewels but the wedding-ring and a cluster of pearls at 
her throat, and only some white buds in her luxuriant 
hair. A woman who had met wd nobly conquered 
and set aside the snares and temptations which beset 
the path of unwary, unprotected youth and beauty. 
A woman whose rosy morning-dreams were past, but 
who accepted with thankfulness the peace and glad- 
ness of that after calm — ^that sense of security whidi 
no morning-dream can know. She had felt what it 
meant to be unloyed, and worse than unprotected j 
and her fiuth in the man who stood by her side was 
second only to her Mth in Him who gave them to each 
other. 

So, glad of the security she felt in his strength and 
proiciction— thankful for his deep, tender lore, she laid 
her hand in his, <<to have and to hold." 
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